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PREFACE. 



£lbgtrioal engineers have snch an enormous library from which to select 
their technical literature that to increase its dimensions must be considered 
an offence, unless it can be shown that there is room for a new book on 
any particular subject. My excuse for so trespassing must be that, 
although many books exist on boilers, engines, electric generators, mains, 
transformers, lamps, etc., no one has dealt exclusively with that part of 
the system that has been rightly termed the * nerve centre.' 

A reason for this apparent neglect of a very important section is to be 
found in the fact that such rapid advances in switchgear design are daily 
being made that it is almost impossible for a book, which necessarily is 
some months in passing through the press, to be absolutely up-to-date. 

It should be explained at the outset that the present work does not 
pretend to be purely a record of the best modem practice in switchgear 
design. Quit^e a large "proportion of it is devoted to descriptions of various 
kinds of apparatus that have been abandoned^ with, in many cases, a brief 
explanation of the reasons of failure. 

Some engineers claim that their time is too valuable to waste in 
endeavouring to understand failures, and they are quite content to be 
guided in the preparation of their schemes by the dictates of fashion. 
But to the engineer who, when he meets a difficulty, is not satisfied 
until he has got to the bottom of it — to the designer who will often make 
efficient use of a device that has failed by applying it to another purpose, 
and to the student who conscientiously wishes to prepare to deal with 
the difficulties he may meet with in his after career — the brief records 
given of difficulties that have been encountered in the evolution of 
modem switchgear will, I trust, prove of some assistance. 

There are certain classes of switchgear that I have not attempted to 
deal with, such as small installation switches, motor controllers, and 
automatic pressure regulating devices, all of which might have come 
within the scope of the work; but the subject as a whole is such an 
inexhaustible one that I have thought it best to confine my attention to 
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VI PREFACE. 

the control of that portion of the system between the generators and the 
distributing centre. 

I wish to take this opportunity of thanking the many friends who have 
assisted me in this work, particularly the engineers and manufacturers who 
have lent me drawings and blocks and furnished me with full information 
respecting their designs. 

My thanks are especially due to my friends, Mr A. H. Foyster and 
Mr C. S. Thomson, for the great assistance they have given me in 
correcting the proofs, and to my late assistant, Mr C. Hanna, by whom 
over 150 of the line drawings and diagrams with which the book is 
illustrated were drawn. The majority of these were specially designed 
with a view to showing as simply and clearly as possible in one illustration 
those features of the apparatus to which it was desired to draw attention. 
I must also acknowledge the help of another old assistant, Mr C. Coleman, 
who, in the small hours of many a night during the past ten years, has 
assisted me in carrying out the various experiments referred to. 



LEONARD ANDREWS. 



Cromwell Chambera, 
Manchester, September 1904. 
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ELECTRICITY CONTROL 



CHAPTER I. 

GENEEAL PBINCIFLE8 OF SWITCHGEAB DESIGN. 

Introductory remarks — The great importance of simplicity — Advantage of single-polo 
switchgear for earthed systems — Fire risks to be guarded against — Necessity of 
non>combustible construction — Fires liable to be started by : — excessive arcing, 
insufficient area of conductois^the scattering of molten metal, bad contacts, or the 
failure of insulation — Precautions against accidents to attendants — Notes re 
earthing — The advantages and disadvantages of earthing cases of instruments, etc. 
— Duplication of 'bus bars and fuses sometimes useful, if not allowed to involve 
complication — Importance of accessibility and standardisation — ^The advantages 
and disadvantages of compact and scattered switchgear — American views on this 
subject — Capital outlay on switchgear should be considered, particularly for small 
installations — The best position for switchboard, whether this should be in the 
engine-room or in a separate switch-room. 

Introductory Bemarks. — Any electrical engineer who has visited many of 
the electricity generating stations in this country and abroad must have 
remarked how widely different in design and general arrangement are the 
8 witchgears* controlling the generators and circuits, in the respective stations. 
This lack of standardisation is probably to a great extent unavoidable. It 
may be attributed to the fact that the conditions to be dealt with are generally 
peculiar to each individual case. There are, however, certain universally 
recognised general principles which are applicable to all arrangements. 
These are so well known that it appears almost unnecessary to refer to 
them, added to which, they have been admirably dealt with by Mr 
Wordingham in his book on Central Electrical Stations, It is felt, 
however, that a treatise on Electrical Switchgear would not be complete 
without a brief record of some of these general principles. Therefore a 
small space will be devoted to this purpose. 

Simplicity. — All engineers will, without doubt, agree that, if there is 
one general principle to be insisted upon more than any other in preparing 
a scheme of electricity control, it is the absolute necessity of simplicity. 
All apparatus not absolutely necessary should be avoided, and all screwed, 
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2 ELBCTRIOITY CONTROL. 

clamped, or other mechanical connections should be reduced to a minimum. 
The arrangement of the apparatus should be as diagrammatic as possible, so 
that a stranger to the board can see at a glance the object of each switch 
or instrument. 

It must be admitted that in some of the early designs of switchgear 
this principle was not sufficiently recognised, and consequently many 
troubles arose which could have been entirely avoided but for the complexity 
of the switchgear and its connections. 

The most important reformation that has ever been made in this direction 
was probably the first single-pole Ferranti board put in for the Portsmouth 
Corporation in 1894; and the universal popularity of this type of switch- 
board is undoubtedly in a great measure due to the continued observance 
of this important feature by its designers. 

Prior to the installation of the Portsmouth board it was the generally 
recognised practice of all designers to provide switches and fuses on both 
poles, and the depai*ture from this practice was viewed with a considerable 
amount of scepticism. Mr Ferranti, however, showed that where concentric 
feeders are used in connection with alternating current systems, it is quite 
Unnecessary to provide means for disconnecting the terminal of a generator 
coupled to the outer conductor. The outer conductor should, however, be 
permanently connected to an earth-plate at the generating station. 

It must not be supposed that the permanent earthing of the outer 
conductor is a necessity peculiar to systems where single-pole boards are 
used. It is, in fact, even more important to earth the outer where switches 
and fuses are inserted in the connections between both poles of the 
generator and the 'bus bars, as serious troubles are liable to arise through 
one of the connections to the outer bar being opened before the connection 
to the inner, unless the outer terminal of the generator partially disconnected 
is efficiently earthed. The cause of this trouble is indicated in fig. 1. 

A and B are two generators connected in parallel to supply current to 
the 'bus bars C and D. E and G are the conductors of a concentric cable 
connected to these 'bus bars, E being the outer or earthed conductor. 
Fj, Fj, Fg, and F^ are fuses inserted in each of the connections 
between the generators and the 'bus bars. So long as all the fuses 
referred to are intact the generators will be kept in step, and the maximum 
pressure between any two points will be the pressure across the *bus bare. 
Should, however, the circuit become interrupted at, say, F^, the generators 
will drop out of step ; but, as they are connected on one pole, they will, when 
180 degrees out of step, be in series with each other, and as a consequence 
there will be a difference of potential of double the working pressure across 
the point where the circuit has been interrupted. If the working pressure 
is, say, 2000 volts^ the outer 'bus bar will be at earth potential, the inner 
^us bar 2000 volts above earth, and the terminal of the generator that has 
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been disconnected from the outer 'bus bar will be 2000 volts above the inner 
'bus bar, and consequently 4000 volts above earth. This has frequently 
caused the armature at a point near the outer connection of the interrupted 
generator to flash to pole pieces. It will be evident that, if the outer 
terminal's of each of the generators are permanently connected to earth, it 




FiQ. 1. — Diagram illustrating danger of fusing both poles of alternating 
current generator. 

is not possible to get a difference of potential exceeding the working 
pressure of the generators at any point of the system from this cause. 

Fire Bisks. — Of almost equal importance to simplicity is the necessity 
of taking every precaution to guard against the slightest risk of fire. The 
switchboard, the gallery, and all its surroundings must be constructed of 
incombustible materials. The necessity for this precaution has during 
recent years been fully recognised by nearly all designers ; but a few years 
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4 ELECTRICITY CONTROL. 

ago quite the contrary was the case. The very name of switchboard 
implies switches mounted on wooden panels. Polished teak was a material 
largely used at one time for this purpose. An attempt was made to make 
this non-inflammable by covering it, in the neighbourhood of the switches, 
with thick sheets of asbestos; but it was very soon found that the arc 
formed on breaking a moderately heavy high-tension current was of such 
a destructive nature that asbestos melted almost like butter under its 
influence. 

Instruments and switches are now generally mounted on slate or marble 
panels, the panels being supported by an iron framework. In some cases 
the instruments, etc., are mounted directly on to the iron framework, but 
this arrangement does not generally look as neat as nicely polished slate 
or marble panels. 

The danger of a Are being started on a switehboard arises, amongst other 
causes, from the following : — 

(1) An arc may be drawn out in breaking a heavy current at high 
pressure. The various methods that have been adopted to prevent 
excessive arcing on interrupting a circuit are dealt with in Chapter III. 

(2) The area of the conductors may be iusufiicient to carry the working 
current, and as a consequence the rise of temperature due to C^R losses 
may be sufficient to melt the solder in the connecting thimbles. This will 
sometimes lead to the circuit being opened at this point and a destructive 
arc being formed. If the connections consist of cables insulated with 
some highly inflammable material, the danger is, of course, considerably 
increased. 

(3) The blowing of a fuse is liable to scatter molten metal in every 
direction; should any of this metal drop on wood or other inflammable 
material it may set it on fire. 

(4) Excessive heating may be caused by bad contacts. To avoid 
trouble from this source, it is necessary to provide ample area of contact 
and a good rubbing pressure between the surfaces. The surfaces of the 
contacts «hould also be kept thoroughly cleaned. 

(5) The failure of insulation. This may be due to insufficient thickness 
or specific insulating strength of the material used, or it may be due to 
surface leakage on account of the accumulation of dirt or moisture. 

(6) The bunching together of a number of leading-in cables has on more 
than one occasion led to disastrous results. The leads to the switchboard 
from the generators and feeders should be carried through a tunnel 
supported on brackets, as shown in fig. 2. As a further precaution each 
lead should be enclosed in a fireproof duct, or the leads may be of the new 
fireproof insulation. 

Precautions against Accidents to Attendants. — A third point to be 
considered in designing a switchboard is the protection of attendants 
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from dangerous shocks or injury from other causes. It raust be re- 
membered that in a l&rge generating station breakdowns may occur of a 
sufficiently alarming nature to make the very best and steadiest of men 
liable to momentarily lose their heads, or a man may slip and catch at 
something to save himself from falling without stopping to consider 
whether the supporting object is liable to be charged to a dangerous 
potential or not. It is necessary, therefore, to provide for contingencies 




Fig. 2.— a cable subway. 

of this sort, and the only efficient method of doing so appears to be to 
make it practically impossible for a man to touch any live high-tension 
connections. 

Some switchboards have been erected with everything thoroughly pro- 
tected in front of the board, but with numerous exposed connections at 
the back, and as it is at times necessary for an attendant to work behind 
the board in a very confined space, this arrangement has proved to be the 
most dangerous. 

In dealing with this question of safety to attendants it has to be again 
considered whether it is better to mount the switches and instruments 
directly on to the iron framework, and to merely insulate them therefrom by 
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6 ELECTRICITY CONTROL. 

porcelain or other suitable insulators, or to interpose m&rble or slate panels 
between the switch insulators and the iron framework supports. 

It is generally agreed that in either case the actual framework should 
be thoroughly connected with a good earth, and some engineers are of 
opinion that all metal parts not actually forming part of the live circuit 
should also be connected to earth. Others, however, think that advantage 
should be taken of the double insulation afforded by slate or marble 
between, and in series v^ith, the porcelain insulators supporting the high- 
tension connections. It must be admitted that the latter arrangement 
affords the greatest protection from liability to breakdown. The insula- 
tion between the live connections and all other parts must in either case 
be as perfect as it can be made. If this precaution is not taken when all 
the cases of instruments, etc., are connected to earth, a fault in any piece 
of apparatus may result in a short circuit on the whole system, and may 
necessitate the supply being cut off until the faulty apparatus is removed. 
If, on the other hand, all cases, etc., are insulated from earth, a failure of 
the insulation on any piece of apparatus will not affect the supply, but the 
risk of an attendaut getting a dangerous shock is considerably increased. 

A third alternative is to connect all the cases of instruments and parts 
of switches, etc., to earth through a fuse, and to shunt this fuse by the 
primary winding of a small transformer, across the secondary of which a 
few danger lamps are connected. These lamps may bo fixed at different 
points on the boards in such positions as to be instantly seen by the attend- 
ant should they become lighted. It will be obvious that, in the event of 
the insulation breaking down between the high-tension connections and 
the cases, etc., referred to, the high-tension current will flow to earth 
through the fuse, which it will probably melt ; the primary winding of the 
transformer will thus be inserted in this circuit, and the danger lamps will 
instantly indicate that the parts of the switchboard supposed to be at earth 
potential have become highly charged. 

As a further protection the attendants should be instructed to use gloves 
when cleaning the cases of high-tension instruments, etc., and the operating 
handles of the switches should be as efficiently insulated as if the handles 
themselves were always charged to a high potential. Instructions should 
also be given that an attendant must on no account handle any portion of 
the high-tension circuit, supposed to be dead, without first efficiently con- 
necting it to earth. The American and Continental practice of connecting 
low-tension instruments across the secondaries of series transformers 
instead of inserting instruments in the high-tension circuit has much to 
commend it. 

Frequent troubles have arisen through earth connections not being 
of sufficiently low resistance. It is advisable to test the resistance of 
earth connections periodically. A convenient method of doing this 
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is described in Chapter YIII. The earth-plate should, if possible, be 
laid in earth that is always wet, and the connection to this plate should 
consist of a cable large enough to carry a heavy current without risk 
of fusion. 

A number of experiments on earth-plates were carried out a few years 
ago by the Telegraphen-Ingenieur Bureau.^ It was found that where 
wet earth could not be reached the best earth consisted of an iron cable 
laid in a mass of lump coke, the two ends being brought out and con- 
nected together. 

Another form of accident to be guarded against is that due to a possible 
mechanical injury. Care must be taken, for instance, that automatic cut- 
outs and apparatus of this description, liable to fly open at any moment 
without warning, are placed in such a position that it will not be possible 
for them to fall on an attendant's head or otherwise subject him to injury. 

Accidents have sometimes arisen through an attendant closing a switch 
at some other part of the system, and so charging a conductor, upon which 
a second attendant is working, to a dangerous potential. If the precau- 
tion has been taken to connect this conductor to earth, as recommended 
above, it is probable that no serious injury will result, but it is advisable 
to guard against an accident of this description by locking, in an open 
position, switches controlling this section, and allowing the man working 
on the mains to retain the keys of the switches. 

Duplication. —It is often advisable to duplicate some of the important 
parts of a switchboard, but care should be taken that this duplication is 
not carried to such an extent as to lead to complication. The advantage 
of a certain amount of duplication is twofold. In the first place, it is 
necessary, or at least advisable, to make some arrangements whereby any 
portion of the board may be made dead for cleaning or overhauling pur- 
poses ; and in the second place, it is often convenient to be able to divide 
the circuits into at least two groups, feeding some from one set of genera- 
tors and some from another. All the duplication required on a main 
switchboard can usually be confined to the 'bus bars, and as a rule the only 
additional apparatus required is a two-way switch or plug connection to 
each generator or feeder, and some form of bar coupling switch. Duplicate 
fuses are also in some cases useful to allow the working fuse to be removed 
for examination without cutting off the supply. 

Accessibility. — The importance of arranging all parts in such a manner 
as to be readily accessible is recognised in all engineering design. It is, 
however, of even greater importance in the design of switchgear than of 
any other apparatus. It should be remembered that in many cases a 
board can never be made entirely dead, and to attempt to work on a live 
board upon any parts which are at all inaccessible entails very great danger, 
' Arthw Post, Tele,, iil pp. 69-75 (1898) ; Science Abstra^, vol. i. p. 1186, 
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Standardisation. — All panels, fittings, and instruments should be made 
as far as possible to one standard, so as to be absolutely interchangeable 
one with another. Provision should always be made for extensions to 
either the generator or feeder panels, and it should be possible to carry 
out these extensions without serious alterations to the existing board, and 
without cutting off the supply. 

Concentration versus Isolation. — This is a question upon which a con- 
siderable amount of difference of opinion exists. It is undoubtedly very 
convenient to concentrate all the switchgear into as small a space as 
possible, in order that the attendant in charge may be able to see all the 
instruments from one position, and operate any of the gear from there. So 
long as everything goes smoothly, there appears to be no objection to this 
arrangement. Should, however, a failure occur at any point of the board, 
there is a great risk of its affecting adjacent sections and leading to a 
complete shut-down.^ 

To guard against this some designers have thought it best to distribute 
the switchgear over the entire length of the generating station, placing 
each section directly opposite the generator it controls, and consequently 
several feet away from adjacent sections. This arrangement is, of course, 
not BO convenient for working. 

A third alternative is to leave a good space between each switch and to 
control these from one point, either by means of levers, shafts, and con- 
necting links, as in the case of the Berlin switchgear (see Chapter VII.), or 
by some electrically controlled devices such as are used in connection 
with many of the American systems. The latter arrangement appears 
to work admirably, and the author gathered from conversations with 
some of the engineers responsible for the smooth running of the very 
large electricity supply undertakings in the States that this method of 
control has proved absolutely reliable and satisfactory. It is probable, 
however, that for installations of a few thousand horse-power only, some 
simple method of mechanical remote control will be generally preferred. 

The views of American electrical engineers on this question cannot be 
better expressed than by quoting the following extract from a paper by 
Mr E. W. Rice, Jun., read at the Buffalo Convention of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in 1901 : — 

" The switchboard should preferably be placed in a separate room, so 
that any accident to the engines or to the steam piping will not 
injure tlie switchboard operator or the switchboard mechanism. 
The electrical conductors from each dynamo should be led to the 
switchboard as far apart as possible from those of other units. 
Each set of conductors should be led to its own switch. Each 

^ Since the above was written, the Bristol fire has emphasised the necessity of 
efficiently isolating the respective sections of high-tension switchgear. 
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switch should be of ample capacity to interrupt the entire output 
of the generator at full voltage, and even take care of the concen- 
tration of the entire load of the station, as in a short circuit. This 
switch should be placed in a cell of fireproof material, and preferably 
electrically controlled from a central point. If so disposed, these 
switches may be placed reasonably close together, but the parti- 
tions should be such that any one of the switches could arc to 
destruction without involving the switch of a neighbouring genera- 
tor. Switches should be in duplicate, so that, in case of failure of 
one, another switch will be in readiness. Especial care should be 
taken, in leading the conductors from the switches to the 'bus bar, 
* to keep the conductors as far as possible from those of neighbouring 
units. 

"The 'bus bar or bars should preferably be in duplicate, or 
some equivalent arrangement, such as sectional subdivision, should 
be adopted. 'Bus bars should be carefully protected in fireproof 
compartments so arranged that it would be impossible for any arc 
to short circuit from one conductor to another. The same care 
should be taken to isolate the conductors leading from the 'bus bars 
to the feeder switches. The feeder switches should also be in 
duplicate — that is, two separate sets of switches on each feeder in 
series with each other when feasible, or the conductors leading to 
a group of feeders may be joined together by a switch placed in 
series therewith, controlling a group of feeders. Each group switch 
and each of the feeder switches should be mounted in its own 
separate fireproof compartment, and preferably controlled electro- 
magnetically from a distance. The conductors leading from the 
feeders out of the station should not be massed together in one 
conducting trench or well, but should be subdivided into as many 
groups as circumstances will permit. 

" The constant aim throughout the entire station should be to 
limit the normal flow of energy in a given space to a predetermined 
amount, preferably, for example, to that of the generator unit 
which has been selected ; or, in the case of the feeders leading out- 
side the station, the normal flow of a group may be limited to that 
delivered to any one sub-station. 

" It is obvious that the arrangement of switchboard as described 
will occupy more space than the ordinary panel type. The total 
space occupied, however, is but a small portion of the total space 
required for the generating plants. Such separation of the 
switches, etc., makes some method of control from a distance very 
desirable. The motors used for operating the switches may be 
either pneumatic or electric. The control of these motors should 
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preferably be electric in all cases. By adopting electric control 
from a distance, it is possible to combine all the switches re- 
quired for the generator, feeders, etc., upon a small keyboard 
under the observation and control of a single operator. It is also 
possible to place this operator in such a position that he will have 
a comprehensive survey of all the measuring and controlling devices 
needed for the station, and at the same time be free from danger in 
case any of the apparatus should fail to perform its work. Under 
such circumstances the operator is much less liable to make a 
mistake, and it is believed that, having taken such precautions^ 
accidents even of a trivial character will be more unlikely to 
occur. In laying out the electrical devices for such a station the 
utmost simplicity should be aimed at, not a single instrument, 
conductor, or switch being placed in the station that has not been 
carefully considered and felt to be essential. It is better to err on 
the side of simplicity than of complexity." 
Capital Expenditure. — This is a matter which must not be lost 
sight of, though the curtailing of expenditure on switchgear should be 
tempered with reason. Small stations of two or three thousand horse- 
power should certainly not be handicapped with a heavy capital outlay on 
this account, and it would be absurd to use in these small stations such 
elaborate systems of electricity control as have been installed in some of 
the large American stations. It would, on the other hand, be equally short- 
sighted policy to starve the controlling arrangements in those stations 
where the damage caused by one interruption of the supply would, in many 
cases, amount to more than the entire capital expended on the switohgear. 
Position of Switchboard. — The usual practice in this country 
is to erect both the generator and the feeder switchgear on a gallery 
raised a few feet above the engine-room floor, and in such a position as to 
enable the attendant to obtain an unobstructed view of all plant under his 
control. There is, however, much to be said for the contention that the 
switchboard attendant should be in a position where he is not liable to be 
affected or unnerved by any such catastrophes as the stripping of an arma 
ture, the bursting of a steam pipe, or the general smashing up of an 
engine, occurrences which, though happily rare, are always liable to occur. 
After all, if some simple system of signalling is installed for communication 
between the switchboard attendant and the engine attendant, and the 
switchboard is equipped with instruments to indicate the behaviour of each 
generator, what more is required? Cases have undoubtedly occurred 
where, owing to the generators being in full view of the switchboard gallery, 
the attendant has operated the wrong switches as the result of acting in a 
hurry upon what he has seen in the engine-room, instead of being guided 
by the indicating instruments. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

GONSTBUOTIONAL DBTAILS. 

The use of connectors, switches, and circuit-breakers — Connectors and switches required 
to carry full load current without heating— Circuit-breakers further required to 
break full load current without excessive arcing — Respective advantages and dis- 
advantages of various types of connectors — Various forms of contacts for switches 
and circuit-breakers — Insulators : the use of slate, marble, ebonite, mica, porcelain, 
etc. — The arrangement of regulating rheostats — Types of rheostats: ' Ward- 
Leonard,' 'Brush,' *Ferranti,' * Cowan,* * Westinghouse,' etc. 

The success of any system of electricity control is, in a very great measure, 
dependent upon the attention that haa been paid to the details of con- 
struction. The points requiring the greatest attention are probably those 
portions of the system which form part of the conducting circuit other 
than the actual conductor. There can be no doubt that the best con- 
ductor for an electric current is a copper bar or cable, but it is unfortun- 
ately necessary for purposes of manipulation to insert in the circuit devices 
by means of which the continuity of the circuit may be broken. Some of 
these objectionable necessities may be merely connectors bolted to the 
conductors, and only used in erecting or carrying out alterations to the 
system. It is, however, also necessary to include other devices by means 
of which the circuit may be opened daily or oftener, and for this purpose 
switches or circuit-breakers are used. 

In the United States it has become customary to define a ' switch ' as a 
device corresponding to a plug for directing the flow of current. A switch, 
inider this phraseology, is never used to interrupt the circuit when it is 
carrying a heavy current ; for the latter purpose ' circuit-breakers ' are used. 
These may be operated automatically or by band. 

It will be evident that all that is required of a connector or switch is 
that it should carry the maximum current for an indefinite period without 
appreciable heating. A circuit-breaker must be equally capable of fulfilling 
this requirement, and it must in addition be capable of interrupting the 
circuit when carrying the maximum current without excessive arcing or 
other disturbing effects. The latter requirement has provided a most 
difficult problem. The manner in which it has been dealt with by different 
designers is illustrated and described in Chapter III. 

11 
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Terminals or Oonnectors. — The current-carrying problem is compara- 
tively simple, and has been successfully dealt with in various ways. A 
few of the solutions to it are given below. One of the simplest forms of 
connectors is shown in fig. 3. The surface of each of the faces in cont-act 
should not be less than one square inch per hundred amperes if constructed 
of brass or gun-metal, and the faces must be accurately tooled to ensure 
absolute contact being made over the entire surface. This type of con- 
nector is perfectly satisfactory for use in connection with direct current 
systems, but it is liable to give trouble when used in alternating current 
circuits, owing to the fact that any conductor carrying an alternating 
current is in a continual state of vibration, and although this vibration is 
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Fio. 3. — Flat-face cable connector. 

barely susceptible to the touch, it is quite sufficient to cause nuts and bolts 
to gradually work loose. As a perfect contact depends upon the faces 
being forcibly pressed together, the loosening of the bolt holding these 
faces together will cause the contacts to become very hot, and this heat 
will be transmitted to the socket into which the cable is sweated, causing 
the solder to melt, and possibly ending in the circuit being opened at this 
point, with disastrous results. Even the use of lock-nuts cannot be relied 
upon to prevent the bolts from working loose, though a Thackeray washer 
between the head of a bolt and the eye of a connector may do so. 

As a further precaution it is advisable to support cables independently 
of the contacts, so that, should the solder be melted, the cable will not drop 
away from the connector. The cable should also be a good fit in the 
socket, and not, as one often sees, a cable half the diameter of the socket, 
the difference being made up with solder. 
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The cone form of connector, shown in fig. 4, has the advantage that 
a good contact may be maintained for a time if the tightening nut has 
worked loose, but it is dependent upon the taper of the plug and socket 




Fia. 4.— Coued plug cable connector. 

portions of the connector being of precisely the same angle as each other 
throughout. 

A very reliable form of connector is illustrated in fig. 5. This consists 
of a split cable socket which has been bored with a parallel hole of 





Fig. 6. — Sejf-locking cable connector. 

slightly smaller diameter than that of a turned pin projecting from the 
metal block to which the cable is to be connected. It will be evident 
that when the socket is forced upon the pin the tension upon the latter, 
due to the split socket^ will be sufficient in itself to make a good contact. 
As a further precaution, the ends of the split connector are bolted together, 
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thus increasing the grip upon the pin. The nut and bolt in this case will 
be prevented from working loose by the tension upon them due to the 
divided parts of the socket being compressed together, the effect being 
very similar to that of the Thackeray washer. 

A form of connector designed by the author is illustrated in fig, 6. 
This has been used for making connection between cutouts and the 
low-tension 'bus bars in sub-stations. The 'bus bars consist of two 
copper strips about an inch wide by a quarter of an inch thick. These 
bars are supported by a projection cast in one piece with one of the 
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Fig. 6. — 'Bus bar coimector. 

contacts of the cutout to be connected to the bars. By this means 
independent insulators for supporting the 'bus bars are rendered un- 
necessary. The connector is slotted out to be a tight fit on the 'bus bars, 
and as an additional precaution a set screw is run through the connector 
and bars. It will be seen that this connection cannot be broken except 
by first taking out the set screw and then removing the cutout bodily 
from its position. It is therefore impossible for the circuit to be opened 
accidentally. Similar connectors are also used for connecting cables to 
the 'bus bars, the cable socket in this case forming part of the connector. 

A form of connector that is very liable to give trouble when used for 
carrying heavy currents is an ordinary large terminal, particularly if, as 
one often sees, the hole in the terminal is much too large for the cable. 
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Where this is the case it is advisable to increase the diameter of the 
by binding wire round it until the cable is a good fit in the terminal. A 
useful device for terminal connectors is shown in fig. 7. In this arrange- 
ment the diameter of the cable is increased to fit the hole in the terminal 









Fio. 7. — Self-locking terminal thimble. 

by means of a socket sweated to the end of it. This divided socket is 
placed in the terminal and a hole is drilled through it, to allow the 
clamping bolt of the terminal to pass through the socket instead of merely 
clamping it as in an ordinary terminal. The hole is tapped with the same 
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Fio. 8.— Laminated brush switch. 

thread as the clamping set screw. The latter, however, is slightly tapered, 
so that as it enters the hole in the split socket its tendency is to expand 
the socket in the terminal. 

Contacts. — The contacts of switches and circuit-breakers cannot as a 
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rule be bolted together. Consequently it is necessary to resort to other 
means to ensure a good metallic connection being made between the 
opposing faces of the contact. The usual procedure is to take as one 
member of the contact a non-elastic block of metal, and to rigidly fix this 
to the base of the switch. For the other member one or more metal 
plates are provided, which make spring contact with the solid block. It 
is usual to use a number of such plates, thus ensuring that there shall be 
many points of contact at the junction. 

A contact of this description Is shown in fig. 8. It will be seen that 




Fio. 9. — Laminated contact piece connecting solid contacts mounted on insalators. 

the current has to pass through the spindle supporting the laminated 
contact, and this is undesirable when heavy currents have to be carried. 
A somewhat better arrangement is shown in fig. 9. In this case the 
cables are connect^ed to two terminals, and the laminated contact used for 
completing the connection is carried on insulators supported from the 
movable arm of the switch. Even this arrangement is not free from 
defects. The metal blocks to which the cables are connected are usually 
supported on corrugated porcelain insulators, the block being secured to 
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Fig. 10. — An improved laminated contact piece. 

the insulator by means of a stud cemented into a hole in the insulator. 
This form of construction is not as mechanically perfect as it might be. 
The cement is liable to loosen its hold, particularly if it is affected by heat. 
One of the blocks may thus be shifted from the position in which it is 
requisite that it should be rigidly held ; the compression between the lami- 
nated portion of the contact and the solid block is then lost, and a consider- 
able amount of heating, if not an actual open circuit, is likely to occur. 
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A very reliable form of contact for carrying large currents is shown 
in fig. 10. In this arrangement the laminated portions of the contact 
are, when the switch is closed, compressed between two faces on each 
of the metal blocks connected to the two ends of the circuit to be com- 
pleted. It will be seen that in this type the compression on the laminated 
contacts will be in no way reduced if one or both of the block portions of 




Fio. 11. — Elwell-Parker laminated contact. 

the contact become loose in their supports. An example of the application 
of this type of contact is shown in fig. 41. 

For use with automatic circuit-breakers it is necessary that the 
friction tending to hold the contact in a closed position should be reduced, 
to enable the circuit to be opened with as little mechanical effort as 
possible. The Elwell-Parker type of contact, shown in fig. 11, obviously 
requires very little effort to withdraw the solid taper block from the 
laminated contact. 

Figs. 12 and 13 illustrate types of contact used by many manufacturers, 
particularly for automatic circuit-breakers. The tension between the 
contacts is here maintained by the laminated portions of the contacts being 

2 
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foroed against the solid connecting blocks. In fig. 12 the compression is 
effected by a rotary motion, and in fig. 13 by a parallel motion, a suitable 
device for operating the latter being a toggle joint, such as shown in figs. 
129 and 130. 

The Brush Co.'s standard type of contact is illustrated in figs. 14, 




Fig. 12. — * S * laminated brash contact. 

15, and 16. This consists of a gun-metal casting subdivided by a number 
of saw cuts to give it the necessary flexibility. The plunger type depicted 
by fig. 14 is a satisfactory contact for absolutely parallel movements. 




Fio. 13.— Jamb brash contact. 



Fig. 15 may be used for parallel or radial movements. The taper form 
of contact, fig. 16, is used for automatic circuit-breakers and the quick- 
break trigger switches illustrated in^fig. 42. 
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A type of contact largely used, particularly 
for carrying heavy currents, is the multiple J:nife 
switch contact illustrated in fig. 17. A switch of 
this description is often used for connecting up 
sections of 'bus bars, and the extra precaution 
is sometimes taken of bolting the contact pieces 
together at both ends of the connecting bridge. 
This connecting piece is slotted at one end to 
allow the switch to be opened after slackening 
the nut on the bolt. This type of contact is 
used for the five-way feeder switches at the 
Boston Electricity Works (see Chapter VIII., 
fig. 166). These switches are in this case con- 
structed to enable the end A to be turned 
about an axis perpendicular to the panel to 
which it is fixed. By this means the feeder 
terminating at A may be connected through 
any one of five contacts B to any one of the five 
'bus bars. 

Another excellent type of contact for heavy 
currents is the Glasgow contact, illustrated in 
Chapter VIII., fig. 157. 

iDBolation.— Whilst it is of the greatest 

importance that every precaution should be 

taken to ensure complete continuity of the 

conducting circuit, it is equally important to 

pay the most careful attention to the question 

of efficiently insulating the circuit from other ^'^- H.— Raworth round cast 

J ^ contact, 

conductors. 

For pressures up to, say, 600 volts, switch contacts, etc., may be 






Fio. 15. —Raworth flat contact 



Fig. 16. —Raworth taper contact 
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mounted directly on the slate supporting panels; but the insulating 
properties of slate vary considerably, and it is in consequence not safe to 
rely upon it for higher pressures, unless the panels have been submitted to 
a thorough test. 

The system of insulating the contacts and terminals of apparatus by 
bushes and washers of ebonite or like material is not to be recommended. 
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Fig. 17.— Multiple blade contact. 



It is expensive and mechanically deficient. It is better to subject the 
panels of slate or marble to a severe test after drilling and mounting. 

It must be remembered, in considering the relative merits of marble and 
slate, that, apart from any aesthetic question, the latter is cheaper in first 
cost as well as in drilling. It has also a specific insulation that is amply 
sufficient for pressures up to 600 volts. 

A carefully selected block of marble that has been well boiled in parafiiu 
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wax, until the pores of the marble have been thoroughly impregnated 
therewith, is sometimes used for pressures up to 2000 or 3000 volta 
Marble so treated is, however, very likely to crack in the process of 
impregnation, and can only be used in positions where it is not liable to be 
subjected to any great mechanical shock or strain. 

Considerable difficulty has always been experienced in obtaining an 
insulator that is a perfect non-conductor, and is at the same time mechani- 
cally strong. 

Ebonite is an excellent insulator, but unless it is well polished, surface 
leakage may take place, added to which, its insulating properties are liable 
to be greatly reduced by careless tooling. It is also somewhat inflammable, 
softens at a low temperature, and is ^.^^ 

expensive to use in large quantities. fr\\ fir\\ 

A number of excellent substitutes 
for ebonite have been placed on 
the market, which are cheaper, 
and at the same time can be 
moulded into the shapes required, 
thus rendering tooling unneces- 
sary. Ambroin, . vulcabeston, and 
moulded mica may be mentioned 
as some excellent substitutes for 
ebonite. 

For non-penetration, mica is 
the best insulator it is possible to 
obtain, but the raw material is very 
liable to flake. A material known 
as micanite, consisting of thin mica 
strips stuck together with shellac, 
is very largely used for many purposes, 
tubes and a variety of other shapes. 

For supporting high-tension connections, porcelain or glazed earthenware 
is almost universally used. It is generally moulded into corrugations, as 
shown in fig. 18, to increase the surface, and thus reduce the tendency to 
surface leakage. 

On the Continent the petticoat type of insulator illustrated in fig. 19 is 
generally used for supporting the high-tension 'bus bars and switchboard 
connections. 

Besifitances. — A further detail of importance is the construction and 
arrangement of the resistances used in almost every scheme of electricity 
control. If, as usually happens, these are required to be adjustable for 
regulating purposes, they should be arranged in combination with the 
regulating switch when possible, so as to avoid the mass of connecting 




Fig. 18.— Corrugated porcelain insulator. 
This material is made up into 
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wires between the switch and resistance necessitated by the latter being 
fixed some distance away from the switchboard. A very convenient 
arrangement is that illustrated in connection with the Edinburgh 
switchgear (fig. 153), where the resistances are supported \mderneath 
the switchboard, directly below a pillar fitted with a hand-wheel for 
controlling the switch, which is mounted on the resistance frame. 

In some of the large American systems the resistances are placed in any 
convenient position away from the switchboard, and the regulating switch is 




Fio. 19.— Petticoat insulator. 

operated by an electric motor controlled from the switchboard. Fig. 20 
illustrates the Westinghouse Co.'s standard electrically operated field 
rheostat. 

In cases where the energy to be dissipated is not excessive, the resistances 
may be arranged as in the Ward-Leonard system. In this rheostat the 
heat generated in the resistance wire, by the passage of a current, is not 
radiated directly from the surface of the wire, but is rapidly conducted to 
a supporting plate, which becomes the radiating surface. This is accom- 
plished by the use of enamel, which attaches the wire to, but insulates it 
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from, the radiating surface plate, and which also completely surrounds the 
wire, and protects it from chemical action. In this way the capacity of 
a small resistance wire is greatly increased. In practice it is found that a 
wire that will carry a certain current when exposed to the air will carry 
several times that amount safely in this rheostat. On this principle, since 
the cross-section can be greatly reduced, it follows that its length can also 




Fio. 20. — Westinghouse motor-driven rheostat. 

be proportionately shortened for any required resistance. No consideration 
as to the mechanical strength of the wire enters into this construction, since 
it is so perfectly protected and supported on all sides. 

To increase the radiating surface, the back of the plate is provided with 
ribs. The makers claim that these plates will dissipate continuously 2^ 
watts per square inch of surface. Fig. 21 shows the general construction 
of this rheostat, and fig. 22 shows diagrammatically how the wire or strip is 
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supported in the enamel. It is obvious that a number of these rheostat 
plates may be mounted together on one frame at the back of a switch panel 




Fio. 21. — Ward-Leonard rheostat (front view). 

and controlled by one handle. Two circular plates mounted in this way 
are shown in fig. 23. 

An objection to this type of resistance is the impossibility of repairing a 




Fig. 22. — Ward-Loonard rheostat (back view). 

broken-down rheostat. This may become serious if large plates are used, 
but is reduced by dividing the rheostat into sections, as shown in fig. 23. 

The practice of placing resistance coils some distance from the switch- 
board and of running connections therefrom to a multiple step regulating 
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switch on the switchboard has now become practically obsolete The 
chief objection to this arrangement was that it entailed the use of a large 
number of connections between the switch and the resistance coils, thereby 
increasing complications, added to which, there was always the danger of 
one of these connections becoming loosened and opening the circuit. 

The type of rheostat adopted as a standard by the Brush Co. is illus- 
trated in fig. 24. The resistance wire is wound in one continuous length 
upon rectangular blocks of slate notched at the comers to maintain definite 
spacing between the wires. The wires at one end of the slates are 




Fig. 23. — Ward-Leonard multiple rheostat. 




24. — Brash rheostat. 



permanently connected together, and at the other end are connected in 
series with the circuit to be controlled. A movable brush is free to slide 
up and down a vertical guide rod. This brush short circuits all the 
resistance below it. An objection to this type of rheostat is that the 
continuous rubbing of the brush on the surface of the wire is liable to 
weaken this, and eventually cause it to snap and open the circuit; a 
further objection is that a large proportion of the heat in the resistance 
wire is transmitted to the slate and radiated by this. Should the rheostat 
be seriously overloaded for an appreciable time, the slate may be raised to 
such an excessive temperature as to cause it to crack. 

A somewhat similar type of rheostat to the above is the Ferranti field 
regulator, shown in section in fig. 25, and in perspective in fig. 26. In 
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this case the resistance wire A is carried 
insulated from the latter by porcelain 
troughs C. The heat is by this means 
dissipated without injury to the insulat- 
ing supports. A brush D is used for 
short circuiting a portion of the resist- 
ance wire, but this brush does not rub 
directly on the wire, but on a number 
of independent metal blocks, each held 
in its proper position on the back of 
the porcelain trough by one turn of the 
resistance wire, the latter dropping into 
grooves in the blocks. 

It is evident that, when rheostats of 
the type illustrated in figs. 24-26 do 
break down, the repairs are somewhat 
difficult. 

The Cowan rheostat, illustrated in 
figs. 27-30, has been designed to cope 
with this difficulty. This rheostat is 



on an iron framework B, but 




Fio. 25.— Section of Ferranti 
rheostat. 



Fio. 26.— Photo of Ferranti rheostat. 



built up of a number of resistance unitp. These units are all made to a 
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standard pattern, and should one of them break down, it is a very simple 
matter to replace it by a spare one. Fig. 30 is reproduced from a photo- 
graph of one of these units. Figs. 27 and 28 show respectively a back 
and front view of a complete rheostat. These rheostats are usually fixed 
beneath the switchboard gallery, and controlled by a hand-wheel supported 
by a pillar on the gallery, as shown in Fig. 29. The pillars are provided 
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Fio. 27. — Cowan rheostat (front view). 



Fig. 28.— Cowan rheostat (back view). 



with indicating pointers to show the position of the cursor, and in some 
cases with field ammeters. 

Messrs Cowans, Limited, have recently introduced an interesting resist- 
ance unit for heavy currents. One of these units is illustrated in figs. 31 
and 32. Each unit consists of a cast-iron rectangular tray lined through- 
out with asbestos slate. Two stout copper strips C C (fig. 32) are laid on 
opposite sides of the tray, with one end of each strip projecting through 
slots in one end of the tray. These copper strips form the terminals of 
each unit to which the ends of the high resistance strip are riveted. Strips 
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of asbestos slate S S are used to separate the layers of resistance strip. 
The trays are finally completely filled with sand. This serves to keep all 
parts rigidly in position, and materially assists in the dissipation of the 
heat. The cast-iron cover is cemented and bolted on to the tray One of 
these units, about 18 inches square, will successfully dissipate 10 H.P. for 
10 minutes. The usual method of assembling them to form a rheostat is 

to build up a number of them in one frame, 
connecting each one to a segment switch 
placed on the top or at one end of the 
frame. 

Another example of a rheostat built up of 
resistance imits is that of the Electric Con- 
troller Co.'s reversible controller for crane 
motors, etc. Fig. 33 shows one of this 
company's standard resistance units. The 
resistance wire is wound on a heavy asbestos 
tube placed over a wrought- iron core. The 
rear end of the core is provided with a cap 
of insulating material C which is unaffected 
by heat, and which securely holds one end 
of the resistance wire B. Two nuts F are 
also provided on this end of the core for 
clamping the parts of the unit in place. 
These nuts constitute one terminal of the 
unit. At the other end of the asbestos tube 
is placed a cap of copper 1), which is elec- 
trically connected to the iron core, and is 
also adapted to receive and hold the other 
end of the resistance winding. By this 
method of construction both ends of the 
resistance winding are brought to the rear 
end of the coil, thus greatly simplifying the 
necessary connections. 
The iron core is extended beyond the copper cap and is adapted to pass 
through the slate face of the controller, where it is held in place by a lock- 
nut working in a countersunk recess in the slate. The contact button, or 
segment, screws directly on the end of the iron core above the lock-nut. 
These buttons have octagonal heads, which may be easily grasped with a 
wrench. It will bo seen that in this way a button may be removed and 
replaced without disturbing the resistance unit and its connections. It 
will also be observed that the turns of resistance wire form the exciting 
winding of an electro-magnet, of which the iron rod at the centre of the 
coil forms the core. When current passes throuj^h the coil, the core 




Fio. 



29.— Controlling pillar of 
rheostat. 
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becomes magnetised with one pole at the centre of the contact button. 
This places the contact button in a powerful magnetic field, so that any 




Fig. 80.— Single unit of Cowan rheostat 




Fig. 31.— Single unit of large capacity Cowan rheostat. 
arc which may be formed will be instantly ruptured. Further, when the 
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current is heavy and the danger of arcing increased, the magnetic field is 
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Fio. 82. — Diagrammatic view of interior of fig. 31. 
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Fio. 88.— Single unit of Electric Controller rheostat. 
Stronger, thus adjusting itself to the demands upon it. This blow-out 
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feature is secured without complicating or adding to the size of the 
controller. 

A somewhat unusual type of rheostat is to be seen in the Pademo 
generating station near Milan, for regulating the fields of the generators. 
The resistance wires and strips are built up somewhat on the lines of a 
squirrel cage, mounted on a shaft and provided at one end with a commu- 
tator to which the various sections of the rheostat are connected. Fixed 
brushes making contact with the commutator are connecl^d in series with 
the field circuit. To cut resistance in or out, the entire rheostat is rotated 
by an extension to the shaft, terminating in a handle on the switchboard. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

OIEOTnT-BBEAEEES, OE OTJBBENTINTEBBnPTINa DEVIOES. 

Various methods of breaking an arc :~Quick break, Carbon break, Water break, 
Magnetic blow out, Shutter break, Oil break, Multiple break, etc. — Prof. Hopkinson's 
experiments — Respective functions of manual, mechanically operated, and fusible 
circuit-breakers— Field circuit-breakers, constructed to insert resistance or short- 
circuit field on opening — Examples of quick break circuit-breakers : ' Mordey,* 

* Westinghouse,' etc. — Examples of water break circuit-breakers : * Raworth,* 

* Cowan,' * Brush,* etc. — Examples of blow-out circuit-breakers : * Fowler,' * Bates,* 

* Schuckert,' * Stanley,' ' Cowan,' etc. — Horn break circuit-breakers — Experiments to 
show that their action is not due to heaterl air — Theory explained — Modified arrange- 
ment of horns — Blow-pipe action of horn break fuse — Liability to induce suigings in 
high-tension cables — Carbon-tipped horn break circuit-breaker — * Siemens * plunger 
circuit-breaker— ' Partridge * vacuum circuit- breaker— * Partridge ' sparklet fuse- 
Examples of oil break circuit-breakers : * Ferranti ' H.T. oil fuse, * Ferranti * extra 
H.T. multiple oil fuse— * Ferranti,' * Cowan,' and * Stanley* oil break switches — 

* Schuckert ' and * Parshall ' multiple break circuit-breakera — Shutter circuit- 
breaker — ' Mordey ' dust fuse— Shunted circuit-breakers. 

The term circuit-breaker is here used to signify a device for interrupting 
a current — as distinct from a switch, the use of which is assumed to be 
confined to directing the flow of current. 

Reference has been made in a previous chapter to the difficulties which 
arise in breaking a circuit carrying a heavy current. These difficulties are 
proportionally greater in dealing with high-tension currents. A. pressure 
which is insufficient to cause the current to spark across an air gap an 
eighth of an inch wide is sufficient to maintain the circuit across a gap 
two or three feet wide when a heavy arc is established. This is chiefly 
due to the fact that the arc itself becomes a moderately good conductor, 
owing to the presence of metallic vapour caused by the action of the 
intense heat produced immediately the arc is established, on the metal 
contacts. 

Various devices have been used with more or less success for over- 
coming these difficulties. They practically all depend, however, upon one 
of the following principles : — 

(A) The formation of an arc is prevented by very rapid separation of 
the contacts, thus increasing the gap between the points of contact to a 
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non-sparking distance without generating sufficient heat to vaporid^ ^^_. x^ 

the metal. 

(B) The circuit is finally broken between carbon contacts, or between 
contacts made of zinc, the vapour of which has less conducting power. 

(C) The circuit is broken under water. The temperature is thus pre- 
vented from rising sufficiently high to vaporise the metal. 

(D) The arc, immediately it is formed, is blown out magnetically, or by 
means of a blast of air. 

(E) A shutter of non-conducting material is interposed in the path of 
the arc. 

(F) The circuit is broken under oil. 

(G) The circuit is broken at a number of points simultaneously. By 
this means the energy to be dissipated on breaking the circuit is divided 
up instead of being all concentrated on one point; it may thus be in- 
sufficient to raise the temperature of all the points of contact sufficiently 
high to vaporise the metal. 

(fl) The arc is suddenly cooled immediately it is formed, either by the 
rapid expansion of air or gas, as in the Partridge switch, or by drawing 
one of the contacts through a heavy block of metal, as in the Siemens 
switch. 

The method selected for interrupting the arc on breaking a circuit 
should depend upon the conditions under which the circuit-breaker is to 
be used. For breaking an H.T. alternating current, a slowly drawn oat 
arc in open air is the worst type, as breaking such a circuit under these 
conditions causes abnormal rises of pressure throughout the system. For 
this purpose the best practice appears to be to break the circuit under oil. 
This instantly interrupts the flow of current without the formation of an 
appreciable arc. To attempt, however, to suddenly interrupt a direct 
current circuit by this means is liable to lead to quite as disastrous results 
as slowly drawing out an arc on an alternating current circuit. The use 
of oil-break switches on the H.T. direct current circuits at Hull had to be 
abandoned for this reason. 

Prof. Bertram Hopkinson, in his paper on Automatic Circuit-Breakers,^ 
publishes the results of some very interesting experiments, from which it 
appears that even the use of magnetic blow-out circuit-breakers is under some 
conditions liable to caiise excessive rises of pressure. Prof. Hopkinson's 
experiments consisted of taking a number of readings of the current flowing 
in a low resistance circuit connected across a large storage battery of 260 
cells; automatic circuit-breakei*s, of the carbon contact type and the 
magnetic blow-out type, being connected in series with the circuit to 
interrupt the heavy flow of current due to the short circuit. The current 
readings were taken, by an ingenious apparatus clearly described in the 
* See Proc, Inst, Civil Eiigineers^ vol. cli. p. 853. 
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paper, at the moment the ' short ' was applied, and at varioiis short 
intervals of time after, until the flow of current was interrupted by the 
circuit-breaker. Prof. Hopkinson found that when using a carbon contact 
circuit-breaker set to release at 225 amperes the current rose to and was 
maintained at 3600 amperes during 018 second, and gradually fell to 
zero in about '06 second. With a magnetic blow-out circuit-breaker set 
to release at 300 amperes the current rose to and was maintained at 3500 
for '036 second, and fell to zero in about K)5 second. 

The results of these experiments are plotted in fig. 34. It will be seen 
that the rate of change is very much greater in the magnetic blow-out 
type than in the carbon break type, and as a consequence the inductive 
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Fig. 34. 



Thousandths of a Second. 

-Curve showing suddenness of interraption due to magnetic blow-out. 



rise of pressure due to this rapid change of current strength will be con- 
siderably greater in the first case than in the second. Prof. Hopkinson 
deduces from his experiments that the rise of pressure due to opening a 
short circuit current by means of the carbon break circuit-breaker under 
given conditions would amount to 300 volts — whereas the opening of a 
similar circuit by means of a magnetic blow-out circuit- breaker under 
the same conditions would cause a rise of pressure amounting to 1900 
volts. 

Circuit-breakers may be divided into three classes: (1) mechanical 
circuit-breakers operated by hand only, (2) mechanical circuit-breakers 
oi^erated automatically in the event of an excess current, (3) fusible 
circuit-breakers. 

The first-mentioned are seldom opened under full load, though provision 
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should, of course, be made for operating them under these conditions in 
case of emergency. The second and third classes are operated by a current 
considerably in excess of the normal load. They are, therefore, required 
to interrupt the circuit under much more trying conditions than the hand- 
operated circuit-breakers. The third class present the greatest difficulties, 
inasmuch as the blowing of a 
fuse is liable to liberate very 
much more metallic vapour, 
and consequently a much 
better conducting medium is 
provided. 

Reference has been made 
to the fact that high-tension 
currents are more difficult to 
break than currents at com- 
paratively low pressures. The 
difficulties are also greater if 
the current to be interrupted 
is a very heavy one. It is 
perhaps rather a question 
of hone-power than actual 
pressure or current alone. A 
direct current circuit is at 
all times much more difficult 
to interrupt than an alternat- 
ing current circuit of the same 
kilo-watt capacity^and a highly 
inductive direct current circuit 
is the most difficult of all. The 
sudden opening of a field mag- 
net circuit of a large generator 
will produce a very long and 
persistent arc, unless proper 
precautions are taken to pre- 
vent its formation^ and if this 
arc is suddenly quenched by 
mechanical or other means, a 




Brush liquid break field s?ritch. 



pressure many times the normal working pressure will be induced across 
the terminals of the field, owing to the sudden withdrawal of lines of force 
from this circuit, and this, if permitted to occur, is very liable to break 
down the insulation of the field windings.^ 

Special circuit-breakers have been designed to prevent this abnormal 
^ See reference to dsuger of suddenly interruptiug an H.T. circuit (Chapter X.). 
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rise of pressure. The practice at one time was to greatly reduce the 
current in the magnetising circuit by gradually increasing the resistance 
of the circuit before finally breaking it. A device for this purpose is 
illustrated in fig. 35. The circuit-breaker was shunted by a pair of lead 
plates A B immersed in an earthenware vessel containing acidulated water. 
The action of opening the connection between the main contacts C D 
gradually increased the distance between the lead plates, and the circuit 
was finally broken when the moving lead plate was entirely withdrawn 
from the acidulated water. This device served its purpose so long as it 




Fio. 36. — Diagram of connections of Siemens field switch. 

was confined to use on comparatively small generators, though even then 
it required a certain amount of care on the part of the operator, as the 
rise of pressure would obviously not be prevented if the resistance was cut 
out too quickly. 

A common practice at the present time is to shunt the field windings 
with a resistance just before the magnetising current is interrupted. The 
effect of this is to dissipate the energy stored in the field by the circulation 
of a moderately large current through the short-circuited winding. ITie 
direction of this induced current is^ of course^ such as to tend to maintain 
the magnetism of the field; as a consequence, a field so short circuited 
takes a considerable time to become thoroughly demagnetised. 
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A switch largely used for this purpose is the Siemens field switch, 
illustrated in fig. 36. 

To close the field circuit D the movable switch arm C is placed to make 
contact with A only, B being open circuited. To open the field circuit 
the switch is moved over to B. Its construction is, however, such that it 
makes contact with B before it breaks with A. When fully opened the 
resistance R connected to B is left across the field. The field winding ia 
in consequence under no condition open circuited. It will be evidentj 
however, that, when the switch is passing through the position in which 
it is shown in fig. 36, the generator G has to provide the current taken 
by the resistance in addition to the field current, and it is this combined 
current which has to be broken by the switch on its leaving A. To limit 




Fio. 87. — Diagram of connections of Cowan-Still field switch. 

the arcing resulting from this break, the switch is provided with carbon 
roller contacts a a^hh. 

In the Gowan-Still switch, illustrated diagrammatically in fig. 37, the 
formation of an arc, and consequently rises of pressure, are entirely 
prevented. 

To open the field switch the handle is moved in the direction indicated 
by the arrow. This movement withdraws the main switch blade from 
the contact C ; it does not, however, break the circuit, as the supply 
is still maintained through the resistance K, the contact C^^ and auxiliary 
blade. This latter blade is retained in contact with C^ until contact is 
made between the main blade and C^. In this position the exciter or 
field 'bus bars are for the moment short circuited by the switch; as, 
however, the resistance of R is equal to the resistance of the field 
winding, an excessive current is prevented from passing. The action of 
pushing the main blade home withdraws the auxiliary blade from C^ 
thereby cutting ofi* the supply. As, however, the field has already 
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been short circuited, the only arc formed on breaking the circuit is 

that due to interrupting the current through the non-inductive 

resistance R. 

The advantages of this arrangement appear to be : — 

(1) That the non-inductive resistance is inserted in series with the field 

instead of in parallel when the switch is opened, and consequently the 

demand upon the exciter is halved instead of doubled. 




Fig. 38.— Photo of Cowan-Still double-pole field switch. 

(2) The field is directly short circuited by the switch contacts without 
resistance in series with it, and as a consequence it dies down much more 
slowly. 

In practice a double-pole switch is generally used. Such a switch is 
illustrated in perspective in fig. 38^ and diagrammatically in fig. 39. 

Quick Break Hand Oircuit-breakers. — Of the various methods of 
breaking a circuit referred to in the early part of this chapter, one of the 
simplest is that of rapid separation of the contacts. A simple circuit- 
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breaker of this type for low-pressure work is shown in fig. 40. In this a 
divided flat blade is employed to connect the pair of contacts forming the 
two ends of the circuit to be completed. On making contact they act as 
one blade, but on breaking the friction of the contacts retains one half of 
the blade until the tension on the spring is sufficient to overcome the 
friction of the contact, when it flies off with great rapidity, thus interrupting 
the circuit without any appreciable arc. 




^QQQQQQQQOOQOQQQQQOOno^ 

Indactive droccU/ 

Fig. 89. — Diagram of double-pole field switch 



Fig. 40.— Divided blade quick break 
switch. 



Messrs Cowans have made use of this principle in their quick break 
carbon switch illustrated in fig. 41. In this case, however, the light blade 
carrying the carbon is retained in contact by a catch which only releases 
the final break after the main switch has been opened a definite amount. 
This construction ensures a good tension on the spring between the blades 
at the moment the circuit is opened. 

An example of a quick break high-tension circuit-breaker is the well- 
known Mordey trigger switch ; this is illustrated in fig. 42. A powerful 
spring encircling the fulcrum tends to open the switch, but is prevented 
from doing so by a catch on the top of the fixed contact engaging with the 
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top of the movable contact arm. A second spring encircling the fulcrum of 
the catch tends to keep it securely locked. To open the circuit-breaker the 
catch is released by means of a cat-gut string, and in case the tension of 
the spring is insufficient to overcome the friction of the contact, a tail-piece 
attached to the catch positively forces the movable contact arm out of the 
fixed contact. This circuit-breaker is quite satisfactory so long as its use 




Fio. 41.— Hamlyn carbon break switch. 

is confined to dealing with currents not exceeding about 10 amperes at a 
pressure of 2000 volts. 

A form of circuit-breaker largely used in the States is the Westinghouse 
long quick break circuit-breaker, illustrated in fig. 43. One of the 
terminals of the circuit to be connected is supported from the top of a 
large marble panel, the movable contact being carried at the end of a 
long hollow arm made of insulating material. The flexible connection to 
this moving contact is carried through the centre of the insulating arm. 
The circuit-breaker is closed against the tension of powerful springs by 
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means of a handle connected to the movable arm through a second insulat- 
ing link. It is held closed by a catch which, when released, allows the 
movable contact to fly away from the fixed contact with great rapidity. 
The final break is made between blocks of carbon supported from the upper 
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Fig. 42.— Mordey trigger switch. 

parts of the metallic contacts. These circuit-breakers are usually con- 
structed to be opened automatically, in the event of an abnormal current, 
by a magnetic device. The illustration shows three of these switches for 
a three-phase circuit, mechanically connected, so tliat they can be operated 
by one handle. Large marble shields are fixed between the circuit-breakers 
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on their respective phases to prevent the arc, formed on opening, jumping 
from the contacts of one phase to those of either of the adjacent phases. 
An interesting form of quick break circuit-breaker is used in the high- 




Fio. 43. — Westinghouse long break switch. 

tension generating station at Berlin. The rate at which the contacts are 
here separated is increased fourfold bj employing four movable contact 
arms instead of one. These arms are all mechanically connected, and may 
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therefore be opened or closed simultaneouslj by the movement of one 
handle. The contacts on two of these arms are electrically connected to 
the terminals of the circuit to be completed or broken, the opposing two 
contacts being merely electrically connected together. An insulating 
partition is placed between the pairs of contacts (see C, fig. 144). 

Water Break Circmt-breakers. — The Raworth circuit-breaker, illuG^ 
trated in fig. 44^ is an example of this type. The contacts connected to 
the respective circuits to be interrupted are mounted on a suitable insulator 
and covered by water contained in glass cylinders. These contacts are con- 
nected together by means of two interconnected plungers supported from 
a cross beam. Small pistons attached to these plunger rods, working 

in a cylinder above the water pots, serve 1^ jQi 

to guide the connecting plungers iuto 
the contacts. The cylinders are made 
watertight by rubber joints between the 
glass and metal support. This form of 
circuit-breaker has been repeatedly used 
for breaking very heavy currents with 
only a few inches of water over the 
contacts, and so long as this condition 
is maintained, it may be relied upon 
to safely open the circuit. The draw- 
back to its use is that the glass cylinders 
are liable to crack or the joints to give 
out, and thus allow the water to leak ; 
and any possibility of water leaking in 
the neighbourhood of high-tension con- 
nections should, of course, be avoided. 

An improved form of water break is 
the Cowan circuit-breaker (see fig. 134). 
Metal water pots are here used, the pots 
being cast in one piece, with a terminal projecting from the bottom. A 
small glass window is fixed in the front of the pot to enable the attendant 
to see the height of the water. The movable contact arm in this design 
has a radial movement, and when the circuit is opened this contact is lifted 
quite clear of the water pot. One water pot only is provided for each 
circuit ; it is thus a single break switch only. The current is conducted 
to the movable contact from the 'bus bar by means of a flexible connection. 
When the switch is open the water pot connection is dead, and the height 
of the water may, therefore, be adjusted or the contact cleaned without 
any great risk to the attendant. 

The Brush Co.'s latest standard water break switch (see fig. 139) is very 
similar to the one last described, the chief difference being that two 
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Fio. 44.— Raworth water break 
switch. 
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water pots are used for each circuit, and the movable contact is merely 
a n shaped piece for connecting the two pots together. The movable 
contact in this case is made dead hy opening the switch, but one of the 
water pots is always alive^ unless some additional switch is provided for 
disconnecting it from the 'bus bars. 

The author has also used a double pot water break switch (see fig. 
138), but in this case the water pot connected to the 'bus bar is made 
dead when the switch is opened by placing the three-way 'bus bar switch 
in a position half-way between the two 'bus bar contacts. 
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Fig. 46.— Bates fuse. 

Blow-out Circuit-breakers. — A method of interrupting the arc that 
has been largely used by different designers is that of blowing it out by a 
blast of air. The Fowler circuit-breaker is an interesting example of this 
type of break. The action of opening the switch forces a piston into a 
cylinder, and the air thus compressed is directed to impinge upon the arc 
and thus blow it out. 

The well-known Bates fuse (fig. 45) is another example of a blow-out 
circuit-breaker. The fuse wire is carried through a porcelain tube, which 
also forms the carrier for the fuse contacts. When the fuse melts, due to 
an abnormal rise of current, the fuse wire parts midway between the 
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contacts. The intense heat, due to the arc formed immediately the 
metallic circuit is broken, causes a rapid expansion of air, which escapes 
at each end of the tube, and in doing so blows out the arc. When this 
fuse was first introduced it was found that the first time a new fuse carrier 
was used it invariably broke the circuit satisfactorily, but on attempting 
to use a fuse carrier a second time the arc was often maintained. This 
difficulty was traced to be due to a thin film of copper deposited on the 




Fio. 46.— Schuckert fuse. 

interior of the tube by the blowing of the first fuse. It appeared that the 
arc was broken by the blow-out action, but the circuit was re-established 
through the copper film deposited on the tube. To overcome this difficulty 
the makers now provide a replaceable pipeclay tube to surround the fuse 
wire, and the interior of the handle is thus protected from the copper 
deposit. To ensure the satisfactory operation of these fuses it is very 
necessary to see that an inner tube is never used a second time. 

A modified form of Bates fuse is the British Schuckert Co.'s fuse, 
illustrated in fig. 46. The fuse wire is in this case divided into a number 
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of strands, each strand being carried through a separate tube. It has 
been found that a fuse divided in this way is very much more reliable for 
heavy currents. An explanation which is given for this increased re- 
liability is that the difficulty of interrupting an arc is very greatly increased 




Fio. 47. — Stanley fuse in contacts. 

by the amount of metal that is vaporised ; and by dividing a large fuse 
into what is actually a number of small fuses this difficulty becomes 
greatly reduced, owing to the fact that the circuit is probably finally 
broken in one only of the sections. The illustration shows a fuse designed 
for 60 amperes at 5000 volts. This fuse carrier is provided with a hinge 
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to enable it to be conveniently used as a switch, though it must not, of 
course, be so used when there is any appreciable current flowing through 
it A carbon contact is provided to avoid any pitting of the main contacts 
when opened with current flowing. 

An interesting form of blow-out circuit-breaker is the Stanley ball fuse, 





Fio. 48.— Section of Stanley ball fose. 



Fio. 49.— Stanley fuse blowing. 



illustrate in figs. 47, 48, and 49. This fuse consists of an ebonite barrel 
about IJ inches in diameter. This barrel is bored with a Y\-inch hole 
through its centre. A chamber is provided at each end of the tube large 
enough to contain a small carbon ball, which is normally held at one side 
of the chamber by the fuse wire. A metal cap is screwed over each end 
of the ebonite barrel, and the fuse wire is clamped to this metal cap under 
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an eccentric washer. Outer metal caps from which the contact tongues 
project fit tightly over the caps first mentioned. The latter caps are 
perforated at the ends with a number of small holes through which the 
gases escape. A small aluminium tell-tale vane B rest^ on the top of 
these perforations, and the escaping gases, incident to the blowing of the 
fuse, throw this little vane over into view of the attendant, thus indicating 
that the fuse has blown. The effect of blowing the fuse is illustrated in 
.. fig. 49. The fuse wire becomes volatilised, and the 

escaping gases blow the carbon balls into the cavities, 
effectively cutting off the arc. It will be seen that, 
quite apart from the action of the ball valves, the gases 
are not permitted to blow straight through to atmo- 
sphere, as they have to first pass under the clamping 
washer and through the perforations. This path is so 
devious that by the time the vapours reach the atmo- 
sphere they are quite harmless and non-luminous. This 
fuse has been designed, and is largely used in the 
States, for working pressures up to 30,000 volts. It is 
interesting to note that, in spite of the fact that no 
molten copper is allowed to blow directly out at the 
ends of the fuse, as in the case of the Bates fuse, no 
copper deposit appears to be left in the tube. In fact, 
after the fuse has been blown several times there is 
nothing beyond a slight deposit of soot on the metal 
caps at the end of the tube to show that the fuse carrier 
has ever been used. Fig. 47 is a perspective view of 
one of these fuses mounted on a marble base. It will be 
seen that the whole of the metal parts are thoroughly 
enclosed, thus rendering the fuse carrier perfectly safe 
to handle when the circuit to which it is connected is 
alive. The barrel can be re-fused, after blowing, in a 
very short time. 

The Dale fuse, made by Messrs Cowans, and illustrated 
in fig. 50, is another interesting and reliable type of 
blow-out circuit- breaker. The chief feature of this device 
is the very small amount of fuse wire used. Reference 
has previously been made to the fact that the difficulty of interrupting an 
arc is in a great measure due to the metallic vapour. In a long fuse much 
more metal is vaporised than in a short fuse. The fuse wire in the Dale 
fusible circuit-breaker is only about half an inch long ; the ends of this are, 
however, attached to small porcelain pistons A B fitting moderately tightly 
in an ebonite or vulcanised fibre cylinder. Contact is made between the 
fuse wire attached to these porcelain pistons and the terminal caps at the 



Fio. 50.— Section 
of Dale fuse. 
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end of the tube by means of very flexible conductors. The 'gases formed 
by the melting of the fuse force these pistons up the tube, the flexible 
connections allowing this movement. By this means the arcing distance 
is greatly increased, and the arc thereby becomes effectively extinguished. 
The diameter of the cylinder is increased at the end remote from the fuse, 
thus allowing the gases to escape between the piston and the walls of the 
cylinder at this end. The author has tried the experiment of connecting 
a number of these fuses of different sisses directly across the poles of a 




Fig. 51. — Schuckert horn break switch. 

200 K.W., 2000 volt,^ Mordey alternator. On every occasion the circuit 
was instantly interrupted without the slightest sign of visible arc. 

Magnetic Blow-out Circuit-breakers. — It is well known that a powerful 
magnet placed in close proximity to a continuous current electric arc will 
repel the arc with considerable force. This principle has been employed 
by the British Thomson-Houston Co. in their standard circuit-breakera, 
and by other makers. 

Horn Break Circuit-breakers. — This type of circuit-breaker is very 
largely used on the Continent for both switches and fuses. Fig. 51 
illustrates the British Schuckert Co.'s circuit-breaker made on this principle. 
Curved metal horns project vertically from the contact plungers, each 
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horu consisting of two pieces of |-incli rod placed side by side and connected 
together at the top. Contact is made at the lower extremity of these 
horns by a wedge-shaped plunger fitting between the horos. The main 
current is carried by a blade making connection with two knife contacts. 
To open the circuit the connecting blade is withdrawn vertically downwards 
by the link motion operated by the controlling handle. After the circuit 
is broken at the main contacts it is maintained between the horns by the 
wedge-shaped plunger. When the latter is withdrawn an arc is started 
between the lower extremities of the horns, and this runs upwards, rapidly 
increasing in length until it exceeds the distance at which the pressure 
is capable of maintaining an arc. 

The makers claim to have constructed circuit-breakers on this principle 
capable of breaking with perfect success 100 amperes at 20,000 volts. 

This circuit-breaker is so arranged 
that it can be fixed at the top of 
a switchboard and operated by a 
lever fixed in a convenient position 
on the front of the board. 

Circuit-breakers of this type 
are also largely used for inter- 
rupting the arc formed on blowing 
a fuse. The fuse wire is, in this 
case, connected across the lower 
extremities of the horns, and the 
arc established by the melting of 
the fuse is carried up the horns 
in the same manner as in the 
mechanical circuit - breaker re- 
ferred to above. 
It is often thought that the action of this circuit-breaker is due to the 
arc being carried up high by the upward draught of air resulting from the 
rise of temperature due to the arc. Although the upward draught of 
air probably does assist the action of the arc, it has been found that this 
does not entirely account for it, as a circuit-breaker of this type laid over 
on its side will repel the arc to the further extremities of the horns almost 
as well as with the horns in the vertical position shown. The effect 
appears to be chiefly due to magnetic repulsion. It is well known that if 
a heavy current is caused to flow in opposite directions through two 
adjacent conductors, the conductors tend to repel each other. The Siemens 
dynamometer is based upon this principle. If three conductors A, B, and 
C, fig. 52, are arranged in the form of a triangle, and the conductor B is 
left free to move in the direction indicated by the arrow, on sending a 
heavy current through the circuit, B will be repelled by both A and C, as 




Fio. 52. —Diagram illustratiDg theory of horn 
break blow-out 
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the direction of the current in B is opposite to that in A and C. It is 
evident that the shape of the conducting circuit, when the arc is, say, half- 
way up the horns, will be similar to that formed by the three conductors 
A, B, and C ; the arc, being the conductor B, will be repelled by A and C 
further towards the extremities of A and C. 

To ascertain to what extent the action of this circuit-breaker could be 
attributed to magnetic repulsion, the author carried out some time ago a 
number of experiments with different shapes of projecting horns. The 




FiQ. 58, — Flat horizontal horn break fuse. 

length of fuse wire was in all cases 3 inches, and in all experiments a 
single strand of 16 copper wire was short circuited across the terminals of 
a 2000 volt, 200 K.W. Mordey alternator. It was found that a pair of 
horns projecting horizontally, as shown in fig. 53, interrupted the arc 
formed on blowing a fuse bridging the two horns with equal certainty and 
much greater rapidity than in the case of the horns arranged in the usual 
manner. The arc was repelled to the further extremities of the horns, and 
one can imagine the path of the arc would be as indicated by the dotted 
A B 
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Bi 




Fio. 54. — Action of flat horns neutralised. 

line. It is evident that the upward draught of air has in this case nothing 
to do with the arc being repelled to the extremities of the horns. On the 
other hand, one would expect the effect of the magnetic repulsion to be 
very much more apparent in this case, as it evidently is. 

Horns bent in the shape shown in fig. 54 absolutely failed to interrupt 
the circuit. It is obvious that in this case the current in A^ and B^ 
neutralises the effect of the current in A and B. 

Horns arranged as shown in fig. 55 operated perfectly. A photograph 
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taken of the arc formed by this arrangement of the boms is reproduced 
in fig. 56. 




Fio. 55. — Long and short horn break fase. 




Fio. 56. — Photo of arc caused by long and short horns. 
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It would seem from the photographs that the arc is repelled with 
considerable force from the extremity of the short horn. There 
appeared, in fact, to be quite a blow-pipe action from this horn. To 
ascertain to what extent this was so, the experiment was repeated with 
the horns thoroughly enclosed in a chimney built of fire-bricks, about 
3 inches clearance being allowed between the horns and the interior of 
the chimney. It was found on removing the bricks after the fuse had 
blown that the arc repelled from the extremity of the short horn had 
burned a hole about a quarter of an inch deep in the brick upon which it 
had impinged. The bricks directly above the burnt brick were slightly 




Fio. 57. — Photo of arc due to horns of usual shape. 

blackened, but those on the opposite side of the vertical horn were barely 
marked. The arc was not instantly extinguished, as in the open type horn 
fuse, but was repeatedly re-established for several seconds, each time with 
a very loud report. Apparently it was repelled to the extremity of the 
short horn, and was then reflected back by the brickwork, and thus 
re-established. 

Fig. 57 is a reproduction of a photograph of the blowing of a fuse across 
horns of the usual shape. It will be seen that the arc is instantly carried 
to the top of the horns, and is there maintained for an appreciable time — 
long enough, in fact, to bum away a considerable portion of the horn each 
time the fuse is blown. There are no signs of the arc being broken and 
re-established as it travels up the horns^ either in the photograph or from 
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the actual appearance of the horns. It is noticeable that the arc is fiercer 
on the outside of the horns than between them, thus again indicating the 
effect of repulsion. 

Fig. 58 represents the blowing of a similar fuse across horns shaped as 
in fig. 53. Here the arc is obviously repelled to both extremities of the 
horns, but is not maintained there — at least the ends showed no sign of 
being burnt. The horns were, however, pitted along their entire length, 
clearly showing the path of the arc. 

An interesting horn break fuse may be made by threading two ends of 
cable through a porcelain tube about 6 inches long, and merely twisting a 




Fio. 68. — Photo of arc fix)m flat homs. 

piece of copper fuse wire across the projecting ends of the cable, as 
shown in fig. 59. The arc formed on blowing a 200-ampere, 2000-volt, 
fuse will be extinguished by the magnetic repulsion between the 
current flowing in the two cables and the arc. It will be evident that the 
direction of the current in the arc will be opposite to that of the current 
in the two cables. 

The drawbacks to the use of all horn break circuit-breakers are that 
considerable space is required for safe operation, and that violent surgings 
are liable to be produced through the system whilst the arc is being main- 
tained through the metallic vapour, causing abnormal, and often injurious, 
rises of pressure. It has been suggested that the maintenance of the arc 
across carbon points is not liable to be so injurious in this respect. The 
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author has designed and used for some considerable time a horn break circuit- 
breaker in which the arc is only maintained between carbon points. This 
circuit-breaker, which has been repeatedly used for carrying and breaking 
a circuit of 500 kilo- watts at 2000 volts, is illustrated in figs. 129 and 130. 




59. — A simple horn break fuse. 



When the circuit-breaker is closed the current is carried through the 
heavy laminated brush. This is shunted by a pair of carbon-tipped horns, 
and these are constructed to remain closed an appreciable time after the 
circuit has been broken at the main contacts. The arc is thus actually 




Fig. 60. — Siemens plunger switch. 

started across the carbon tips, and these are drawn apart as the circuit- 
breaker is opened. The arc is repelled by the current flowing in the two 
carbon-tipped horns, the effect being practically similar to that shown in 
the fusible circuit-breaker illustrated in fig. 59. This circuit-breaker 
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has repeatedly broken 300 amperes at 2000 volts across a distance of 
less than 6 inches between the carbon points. 

Arc-cooled Circuit-breakers. — In the Siemens circuit-breaker, illustrated 
in fig. 60, the arc is extinguished by withdrawing the connecting plunger 
P through a metal ring R fixed and supported in an insulating tube. 
When the plunger is withdrawn from the contacts G, which are electrically 
connected to one of the terminals of the circuit to be interrupted, an arc is 
started between the plunger and these contacts, and this is to some extent 
drawn into the tube, causing a great evolution of heat. The metal ring 
absorbs this heat, and so cools the arc and prevents it from behig maintained. 




Fi o. 61.— Partridge piston awitcli . 

The metal ring also servos to prevent the arc from injuring the insulating 
tube. 

Another method of cooling the arc formed on breaking the circuit is 
illustrated in fig. 61. This circuit-breaker, designed by Mr Partridge, 
consists of a pair of suitably guided, movable, electrically connected 
contacts provided with pistons adapted to slide, with a good fit, in porcelain 
cylinders containing the fixed contacts connected to the ends of the circuit 
to be completed. Upon withdrawing the movable contacts from the fixed 
contacts a partial vacuum is set up in the cylinders until the pistons leave 
the open ends, whereupon air enters the cylinders and destroys the 
partial vacuum therein. This sudden inrush of air is said to effectually 
extinguish any arc that may have been formed. 

A very simple and efi'ective method of cooling an arc is that employed 
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in the Partridge sparklet circuit-breaker, an example of which is illus- 
trated in fig. 62. Ordinary sparklets A, such as are commonly used for 
making effervescing water, are supported by spring clips directly over the 




Fio. 62.— Partridge sparklet fuae. 

point at which the circuit is to be broken. The arc formed fuses the metal 
cases of the sparklets, and allows the gas to escape. The rapid expansion of 




Fio. 68. — Ferranti oil break fuse. 



the gas cools the surrounding air to such an extent that the maintenance of 
the arc is effectually prevented. From a number of experiments that have 
been made, it has been found that a sparklet circuit-breaker will effectually 
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interrupt a heavy current arc at a pressure of 10,000 volts with a very 
short break. 

Oil Break Gircuit-breakers. — One of the most successful methods of pre- 
venting the formation of an arc is that of breaking the circuit beneath the 
surface T)f an insulating oil. This method has been very largely applied in 
this country in the well-known Ferranti high-pressure fuse. This is shown 
in fig. 63. A rectangular porcelain vessel is divided into two compart- 
ments ; each compartment contains a metal spring, to which the ends of the 
fuse wire are connected. These springs are held in tension by the fuse, 
resting on the top of the partition dividing the contacts. When the fuse 
wire melts the tension on the springs is released and the ends of the fuse 
wire are withdrawn beneath the surface of the oil. The arc formed is thus 
instantly extinguished. Metal tongues projecting from the ends of each of 
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Fio. 64.— Ferranti E.H.T. oil break fuse. 

the compartments are connected to the respective springs in the containing 
vessel; these tongues serve to connect the fuse to the terminals of the 
circuit to be completed. 

A modified form of Ferranti oil break fuse specially designed for extra 
high pressure work is shown in section in fig. 64. This fuse might be 
described as a multiple oil break circuit-breaker, as the fuse wire, instead of 
consisting of one strand, is divided into a number of sections, each section 
being entirely separate from adjacent sections. The higher the pressure 
and current to be dealt with, the greater is the number of sections. A 
pair of gun-metal fittings A, provided with contact tongues, are cemented 
respectively into the two separated compartments of a porcelain carrier. 
These gun-metal castings are fitted with glands into which vertical porcelain 
tubes B are clamped. A spindle running longitudinally through each 
casting is fitted with revolving drums D, each drum having a clockwork 
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spring fitted to it. A flexible conductor is carried round the outside of 
each of the drums, and fuse wire is soldered and clamped on to this 
conductor. The porcelain tubes just touch one another at the top. The 
fuse wire bridges over the top of one tube to the tube directly opposite it. 

Fig. G5 is a detailed section of Messrs Ferranti's standard oil break 
switch (see also fig. 131, Chapter VII.). The main circuit is com- 
pleted through contact A, movable switch arm B, and contact C. This 
circuit is shunted by a second path A^ B^ C^, arranged to be broken under 




Fio. 65. — Ferranti oil break switch. 

oil. A gun-metal tank A* is filled with oil to nearly touch the contact C^ 
When the switch is opened the circuit is first broken at the dry break main 
contact C, the supply being still maintained through the shunt circuit 
A^ B^ C^ which is held in tfie closed position by the catch E. Further move- 
ment of the switch handle releases this catch and allows the compression 
spring G to withdraw the arai B^ from the contact C\ thus rapidly drawing 
the arc beneath the surface of the oil. To prevent any liability of an arc 
being started between the contact C^ and the tank A^, C^ is surrounded by 
a porcelain tube H securely cemented in the tank. In closing the switch 
the pin J engages in the arm K carried outside the oil tank on an extension 
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of the shaft carrying the arm B^, and lifts this until it makes contact with 
C^, in which position it is held by the catch E. 

Messrs Ferranti have also recently introduced a new oil break switch for 
controlling extra high tension circuits. This is shown in section in fig. 66. 
When the switch is closed the contacts A and B are directly short circuited 
through a flexible contact brush C, outside the oil-containing pot D. This 
circuit is, however, shunted by a number of blades E^, E^, E^, and con- 
tacts F^, F^, entirely covered by oil inside the pot. The insulating barrel J 
is free to move about the main shaft, and is only attached to this shaft 
through the spring G. The switch is opened by turning the disc H forming 
the handle. As this is rigidly fixed to the shaft carrying the main contact 
brush, the circuit is first broken outside the pot. It is, however, maintained 
through the multiple contacts until the tension of the spring G is suffi- 
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Fio. 67. — Section of Cowan oil break switch. 



cient to overcome the friction between the multiple blades and the contacts. 
The circuit is thus finally broken simultaneously at a number of points 
imder oil. The chief difficulty to be contended with in a switch of this 
type is that of making it perfectly oil-tight. 

An efficient type of oil circuit-breaker that is now becoming very 
popular in this country, on the Continent, and in the States is illustrated 
in fig. 67. The ends of the circuit to be completed are connected to in- 
verted contacts A supported from insulators fixed on the under side of the 
slate slab B. These contacts are short circuited by a connecting piece 
carried on an insulator at the end of a vertical rod which can be moved up 
and down by the controlling handle. A vessel containing oil is fixed in 
such a position as to thoroughly cover the contacts with oil. This vessel 
is of sufficient depth to allow the connecting piece to be lowered to open 
the circuit. To examine or clean the contacts it is merely necessary to 
remove the oil vessel, and this can obviously be done without in any way 
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disturbing any of the connections or the working parts of the switch. 
As there are no holes in the oil vessel, trouble from leakage is entirely 




Fig. 68. — Section of Stanley oil break switch. 

avoided. In Messrs Cowans' particular adaptation of this principle, 
illustrated in fig. 67, a truly vertical movement of the rod carrying the 




Fio. 69.— Stanley oil break switch in position behind panel. 

connecting piece is ensured by the parallel link motion shown. In other 
constructions this rod is carried. in suitable guides. 
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The use of oil for preventing the formation of an arc is almost uni- 
versal for the heavy current high-tension circuit-breakers used in the 
States. The General Electric Co.'s oil circuit-breaker (see figs. 146-148) 
and the Stanley oil circuit-breaker (figs. 68, 69) are typical examples. In 
the Stanley oil circuit-breaker the contacts are immersed in oil pots^bolted 
to marble slabs, usually fixed behind the switchboard and operated 
from the front of the board. The illustration shows a three-phase switch 
operated by one controlling handle. 

Multiple Break Gircuit-breakerB.— An interesting form of this type of 
circuit-breaker is the British Schuckert Co.'s high-tension roller switch 
illustrated in fig. 70. When the circuit-breaker is closed the current is 
carried by the bridge-piece connecting the two main contacts. This 




Fig. 70. —British Schuckert H.T. roller switch. 

connection is shunted by a number of rollers carried at the extreme ends 
of small arms insulated from each other. A spritig attached to each arm 
tends to separate each roller from its neighbour, but, when the main 
contacts are closed, a cam on the main shaft presses all the rollers into 
contact. When the main contacts are opened the current is momentarily 
carried by the rollers in contact, but a further rotation of the main shaft 
allows the rollers to spring apart, and a number of small arcs are established 
between adjacent rollers. It is claimed that the arc is so thoroughly 
divided up that the circuit is not maintained, as it would be if the contact 
was broken at one point only. As a further precaution, the rollers are 
made of non-arcing metal. 

Another form of multiple break circuit-breaker is illustrated in fig. 71. 
This circuit-breaker was designed by Mr H. F. Parshall, and is in use for 
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controlling the high-tension oirouits in connection with the Shepherd's 
Bush power station of the Central London Railway. It will be seen that 
the terminals of the circuit to be completed are connected to contacts on 
opposite sides of the switchboard panel, and these contacts are connected 
by a pair of movable arms geared together to be opened simultaneously by 
the one movement of the operating handle. 

Shutter Circuit-breakers. — Many designers have devised circuit- 
breakers in which the arc is in- 
terrupted by interposing across 
its path a shutter of refractory 
material actuated by the operat- 
ing handle. The contacts to be 
connected are usually fixed on 
insulators behind a marble panel, 
and the circuit is completed 
through a fl shaped connector, 
the ends of which fit into the 
contacts through the holes in 
the panel. When the circuit- 
breaker is opened, a shutter 
drops across the holes in the 
panel, thus effectually cutting 
off the arc. 

The Peard fuse, illustrated 
in fig. 72, is an example of a 
shutter circuit-breaker. It con- 
sists of a central block a of non- 
conducting material, separating 
from each other the terminals 
i p to which the fuse d is 
fastened, this central block 
having in its centre a movable 
screen b, which is pressed by a 
spring against the fuse, llie 
fuse is weakened where it crosses 
the movable screen, to ensure fusion taking place at that point only, and to 
allow the screen to instantly divide the fuse in two and thus prevent the 
continuance of an arc. This fuse can be relied upon to break heavy 
currents at pressures up to 500 volts. 

The well-known Mordey dust fuse might also be classed as a shutter 
circuit-breaker. In this fuse the wire is enclosed in a glass tube, a clear 
space being left in the middle of the latter. The ends of the tube are filled 
with an incombustible dust held in place by asbestos washers and the metal 




Fig. 71. — Parehall double break switch. 
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caps at the extreme ends of the tube, to which the fuse wire is electrically 
connected. When the fuse melts an arc is started across the interrupted 
circuit, but it is prevented from being maintained between the brass 
terminal caps by the asbestos washers and incombustible dust referred to, 
which effectually stifles it. These fuses are quite reliable for currents of 
from 1 to 5 amperes at a pressure of 2000 volts, and have been, and are 
still, very extensively used for such small currents. 

Shunted Circuit-breakers. — The Mordey dust fuse referred to above 
is sometimes used for shunting 
heavier fuses. A small resistance 
is inserted in series with the dust 
fuse to induce the current to select 
the path through the main fuse 
under normal conditions. This 
main fuse may be merely a wire 
carried in the open air between 
two terminals a few inches apart. 
In the event of an abnormal rise 
of current the main fuse is blown, 
the current is then momentarily carried by the shunt fuse, and the circuit 
finally broken in this. By this means the formation of a destructive 
arc is avoided. 

A light fuse is often used to shunt a low-tension switch, and to 
break the arc that would be formed in the event of this being opened when 
carrying a heavy current. By this means the necessity of providing special 
circuit-breakers, capable of carrying and breaking large currents, is avoided. 
An instance of the use of fuses for this purpose is referred to in the 
description of the Edinburgh switchboard. Chapter IX. 




Fio. 72.— Peardfuse. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AUTOMATICALLY OPEEATED CIBGUIT-BBEAEEBS. 

Relative advantages of magnetic cutouts and fuses ; lack of time element in the former, 
and uncertainty in the latter— Examples of excess current cutouts: * Elwell- 
Parker,' * Ward-Leonard,* 'I.T.E.,' *Schuckert,' 'Cowan,' etc —Examples of 
time element excess current cutouts : Clockwork, * Gibboney,' * Rucker,' * Hobart/ 
* Charlton/ etc — Zero or minimum cutouts — * Raworth ' zero cutout — Characteristic 
curves of zero cutouts and various reverse current cutouts — Manchester type of 
reverse current release 

CiRCUiT-BRBAKERS are for many purposes adapted to be operated automatic- 
ally in the event of abnormal conditions arising. Such automatic circuit- 
breakers, often called cutouts, may be controlled electro-magnetically or 
thermostatically. They may be divided into three distinct classes — 

(a) Excess current cutouts. 

(b) Zero or minimum current cutouts. 

(c) Beverse current cutouts. 

Excess Current Cutouts are adjusted to operate when the current 
passing through them exceeds a predetermined limit. Such cutouts are 
largely used in the States instead of fuses, but in this country their use 
has up to the present chiefly been confined to tramway, railway, and 
motor work. Both fuses and magnetic cutouts have their advantages 
and disadvantages. A fuse is usually much simpler and less costly than 
a cutout, and there is a certain time element about a fuse which cannot 
be so satisfactorily obtained in magnetic cutouts. That is to say, a 
fuse rated to carry, say, 60 amperes will possibly blow if a steady 
current of 75 amperes is maintained for several seconds, and will re- 
main unaffected by a momentary current of double this amount. This 
feature is a very important one, and various attempts have been made to 
construct magnetic circuit-breakers to operate in this manner. The rating 
of fuses is usually not so definite as that of magnetic cutouts. The fuse 
wire is apt to become deteriorated by the continual use at the high 
temperature it is, of necessity, raised to when working under normal 
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conditioDS, and frequent trouble is caused by fuses blowing when only 
carrying a normal current. A further trouble is liable to arise through 
the screws under which the fuse is clamped working loose, thus causing a 
bad contact, resulting in excessive heating, and the consequent melting of 
the fuse. This difficulty is particularly apparent in connection with 
alternating currents. A magnetic circuit-breaker can usually be re-set 
in a much shorter time than a fuse, and this is a very great advantage for 




Elwell-Parker cutout 



use in connection with traction work, as momentary short circuits, or other 
causes of abnormal rise of current, are of very frequent occurrence. 

One of the earliest types of magnetic circuit-breakers, still largely used, 
is the Elwell-Parker circuit-breaker, illustrated in fig. 73, One end of the 
circuit to be controlled is connected to the terminal A. From this it passes 
round an electro-magnet B and up the back of the panel to a contact C. 
When the cutout is closed the circuit is completed through a connecting 
piece D to another contact behind C, to which the other main terminal is 
connected. An excessive current through the magnet B attracts the 
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armature of this magnet and trips the catch E. This allows the contact 
arm F to be opened with great rapidity by the spring G. The extent to 




Fig. 74.— Photo of large Elwell-Parker cutout. 

which this arm is permitted to fly open is limited by the stop H coming 
in contact with the rubber ring buffer L. To close the cutout the con- 
trolling handle is pulled down, and as the contact arm is prevented by 
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the stop H from following, the spring G is again extended until the catoh 
E drops into position behind its stop. The operating handle is then lifted, 
thus closing the cutout. The cutout may be manually released by de- 
pressing the small lever J. Fig. 74 is a reproduction of a photograph of 
a large circuit-breaker designed on these lines to deal with 2500 amperes 
at 500 volts for the Liverpool Corporation by Messrs Thomas Parker 
and Co. 

One of the most popular methods of releasing the trip of an excess current 
cutout is that of floating a core in a solenoid. As the magnetic pull upon 
a core partly immerged in a solenoid is definite for a given current and a 
given length of core in the solenoid, the current at which the cutout will be 
operated may be predetermined by adjusting the length of the core within 

the solenoid. The core under 
normal conditions rests upon an ad- 
justable stop beneath the solenoid. 
When the current is reached at 
which it is desired to release the 
cutout, the core is floated off its 
stop and sucked into the solenoid. 
Immediately it begins to move the 
pull upon it is increased, and it 
consequently rises with increased 
rapidity, gathering momentum as 
it moves, until it strikes the catch 
with a smart blow, thereby re- 
leasing the cutout. 

* A well-known cutout operated 
by a plunger release, very largely 
used in the States, is the Ward- 
Leonard circuit-breaker, illustrated 
in fig. 75. In this make of cutout the releasing solenoid is usually fixed by 
the side of the circuit-breaker. This solenoid is iron-clad, thereby ensuring 
a very powerful release. It is claimed that the magnetic suction alone, 
without any hammer blow of the plunger, is sufficient to release the catch. 
A special feature in connection with this cutout is the use of two circuit- 
breakers connected directly in series or on opposite poles of the circuit, as 
may be desired. These circuit-breakers are so constructed that each side 
of the circuit in the double pole type is separately closed. The instant 
the current flows, the side of the switch not held by the operator will 
automatically fly open and break circuit, if an overload or short circuit 
exists at the time. If an overload occurs later, after the switch has been 
closed, then both the poles will open simultaneously. In both cases the 
circuit is instantly broken, and all arcing occurs on the carbon contacts 




Fio. 76. — Ward-Leonard cutout. 
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provided. These carbon contacts are readily replaced by loosening a 
couple of screws. 

Another excess current cutout is the *I.T.E.,' illustrated in fig. 76. 
The core is in this case divided, the upper half of it, D, being permanently 
fixed in the upper half of the solenoid, whereas the lower half, C, rests upon 




Fig. 76.— *LT.E.' cutout 

an adjustable stop M below the solenoid. In the event of an excessive current 
through the winding B the core is sucked up, due to the attraction of the 
solenoid and the upper half of the core fixed in the solenoid. When the 
cone portion of the lower half of the core is just entering the hollow cone 
in the upper core the attraction is very powerful. At this p>oint the float- 
ing core hits a pin E, which lifts the catch F and releases the arm carry- 
ing the switch contacts K. The contact arm is opened by the spring act- 
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ipg on the plunger I, but this movement is further greatly assisted by the 
projection H on the catch : thus the lifting core, in addition to releasing 
the catch, actually hits the contact arm with a smart blow, thereby ensur- 
ing its being instantly opened. The contact L merely, acts as a bufifer to 
absorb the blow due to the rapid opening of the switch arm. 

The British Schuckert Co.'s excess current cutout is also released by 

D 




77. — British Schackert cutout. 



the attractive action of a solenoid on a floating core. The construction 
of this cutout is shown diagramraatically in fig. 77. The plunger K is 
carried inside a non-magnetic metallic tube M. An extension T from the 
upper portion of this tube carries the main contact C, and indirectly the 
auxiliary contact D. A powerful spring E tends to lift the main contact 
piece and open the circuit, but this movement is prevented by a catch 
I engaging in a projection on the tube M. In the event of an excess 
current, the core K is sucked up with considerable force, and a projection 
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X on the lower end of this core impinges against another projection on 
the catch I, thereby releasing the hold of the catch on the tube M. 
The spring £ is thus permitted to lift the connecting piece from the main 
contacts, and the circuit is momentarily carried through the auxiliary con- 
tacts A, B, and D. The circuit is finally broken at this point, and the arc 
formed is blown out between the poles of a powerful magnet excited by 
the main solenoid S. To close the cutout the operating handle G is lifted 
to the position shown on the left-hand figure, thereby allowing the catch to 

again engage in the projection on the tube 
M. The handle is then pulled down, thus 
closing the main contacts. Should the 
short circuit still be on, the rush of current 
through the solenoid again lifts the core 
and releases the catch. It will be obyious 
that the releasing action is not interfered 
with by the operating handle being held 
in the closed position. 

A simple and efficient magnetically 
operated circuit-breaker, manufactured by 
Messrs Cowans, Ltd., is illustrated in 
figs. 78 and 79. The circuit to be 
controlled is conducted from the main 
terminal A (fig. 79) through the operating 
solenoid B and main jamb brush contact 
C C to the second main terminal D. 
The main jamb contacts are shunted by 
auxiliary copper contacts C^ C^ and carbon 
contacts C^ C^. The circuit is broken 
first across the main contacts, but as the 
current is carried momentarily by the 
low-resistance shunt contacts C^ C^, all 
arcing at the main contacts is entirely 
prevented. 

The necessity of this intermediate 
break between the main and carbon contacts has not always been properly 
appreciated. Experience has shown that automatic circuit-breakers of a 
normal carrying capacity of a few hundred amperes are at times required 
to break currents of several thousand amperes, with the result that, if the 
main contacts are shunted by comparatively high resistance carbon con- 
tacts only, the E.M.F. across the main break due to the C^R drop of the 
carbon shunt is often sufficiently high to establish such a destructive arc 
across the main contacts as to bum up the circuit-breaker. The contacts 
C^ C^ act, therefore, as sparking pieces, and as these can be easily renewed. 




Fio. 78. — Cowan J.M. cutout 
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little damage is done by opening an abnormally heavy current. It is of 
oourse imperative that these contacts be kept in moderately good condition, 
as, should they be used after they have been severely burned, the resistance 




Fio. 79.— Details of the Cowan J.M. cutout 

of this path may be almost as high as that of the carbon break, and the 
object of the intermediate break will therefore be defeated. 

An important feature of this cutout is the method adopted of carrying 
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the main jamb brush G. It is of course important that an excess current 
cutout should open instantly on a heavy short circuit. To ensure this 
the moving arm should be kept as light as possible. If the heavy jamb 
brush is carried by the moving arm, the inertia to be overcome is so 
appreciable that the movement of the arm is considerably retarded by it. 
In the Cowan cutout the jamb brush is carried on a spindle N, working 
in a bush fixed in the base of the cutout. A powerful compression 
spring in this bush tends to open the cutout. It is closed against the 
action of this spring by the moving arm K pressing against the projections 
P on each side of the jamb brush support. 

To close the circuit-breaker the operating handle £ is lifted to the 
position shown dotted. The projection E^ on the handle engages with the 
projection F^ on the toggle-jointed lever F, and thereby straightens the 
toggle joint and forces the jamb brush C against its solid contact blocks 
with considerable pressure. It is held in this position after the handle is 
released by the roller F^ engaging in the catch G. To release the circuit- 
breaker by hand the loose handle is depressed until the catch G is lifted 
by the connecting link H. In a slightly modified construction of this cut- 
out provision is made to allow the circuit-breaker to open — if closed on a 
short circuit — whilst the handle is retained in the closed position. 

The operating solenoid is wound with heavy-section rectangular copper 
strip rigidly supported from its terminals. The air spacing between the 
respective turns is the only insulation required. The magnetic circuit is 
completed through the iron yoke J. A floating core rests on an adjustable 
stop M in a brass tube K. An abnormal current draws the core into the 
solenoid, and it strikes the pin L with considerable force and releases the 
catch. 

Time Element Devices. — Reference was made in the early part of this 
chapter to the lack of time element about an excess current cutout as com- 
pared to a fuse. This has proved a great drawback in the use of magnetic 
cutouts, for when, as often happens, two or three cutouts of different 
carrying capacities are arranged in series, a short circuit that should 
only operate one cutout will operate all the cutouts in the series. For 
instance, a cutout may be fixed at a main generating station which should 
only operate in the event uf a short circuit on the feeders between the 
generating station and the distributing station. A second cutout may be 
placed on the converters ; this should only operate in the event of a short 
circuit in the converter itself. A third cutout may be placed between 
the secondary windings of the converter and the distributing 'bus bars, 
and a fourth between the 'bus bars and each of the distributors supplied 
from the secondary 'bus bars. Now, in the event of a short circuit occurring 
on one of these distributors, it is obviously desirable that only that 
particular distributor should be cut off. This can usually be accomplished 
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by the use of fuses, the fuses nearest the generating station being most 
heavily rated, and the rating being gradually reduced towards the dis- 
tributors. A current that will blow a given fuse in, say, one second will, if 
maintained, blow a larger fuse in two seconds, and a still larger fuse if 
maintained for three seconds. It will be evident, therefore, that if a 
number of fuses of different sizes are connected in series, the smallest fuse 
will generally blow first and protect the larger fuses. This protection of 
larger cutouts by smaller ones is also attempted in the use of magnetic 
cutouts, and to a certain extent it is successful. It often happens, how- 
ever, that a short circuit on a distributor allows sufficient current to pass 
before it is interrupted to operate the largest cutout, and as there is no 
time limit in connection with these cutouts, the larger ones open simul- 
taneously with the smaller ones, thus interrupting the supply to a very 
much larger portion of the system than is necessary. 

To overcome this difficulty various attempts have been made to con- 
struct time limit cutouts. One device of this description is shown in fig. 80. 
A clockwork mechanism tends to rotate a disc A in the direction indicated 
by the arrow, but this rotation is normally prevented by a catch B engag- 
ing in the fan H. A solenoid C carries the main current of the circuit 
to be controlled, the operating solenoid of the cutout, J, usually deriving 
its energy fix)m a local source E. Connected in series with this local 
circuit are two brushes D and D^ The brush D makes permanent 
contact with a disc £ carried by the rotating clockwork mechanism. 
Attached to this disc is an insulating drum F, which carries a contact 
stud G electrically connected to the disc E. The brush D^ is normally 
not in contact with the drum F. In the event of an abnormal current, the 
core of the solenoid is lifted, and the clockwork mechanism is released 
and allowed to rotate. At the same time the brush D^ is caused to make 
rubbing contact with the revolving drum F. The local circuit is not, 
however, completed until this drum has made almost a complete revolution, 
thus bringing the contact G opposite the brush D^. The rate at which 
the drum rotates may be predetermined by adjusting the angle of the 
aluminium blades H. Should the short circuit not be maintained until 
the contact stud G comes in contact with the brush D\ the core in the 
solenoid C will be released, and this in turn releases D^ from rubbing 
contact with the revolving drum F. The contact G will thus pass D^ 
without completing the circuit, and at the end of the complete revolution 
the catch B will drop into the notch in the disc A, and so stop the mechan- 
ism and leave it in readiness for another short circuit. The idea is that a 
number of cutouts controlled by these time limit devices shall be connected 
in series, the cutouts on the final branches being left to operate instan- 
taneously, and the time limit devices in series being adjusted to operate 
after an interval of one, two, three, or four seconds, respectively; those 
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nearest the generating station being, of course, adjusted to take the longest 
time. 

A difficulty has arisen in connection with the type of time limit deyice 
referred to above. Experience has shown that, on a system where there is 
a large amount of synchronous apparatus in operation, if a short circuit 




Fio. 80. — Clockwork time element device for cutouts. 

occurs it must be disconnected at once, or else the prolonged drop in 
voltage will cause all the synchronous apparatus to drop out of step; 
whereas, if the short circuit can be disconnected instantly, the inertia 
of the rotating parts of the synchronous apparatus will keep them in step 
for this short period. For this reason, the above type of time limit relay 
is objectionable, since it causes a delay in cutting off the faulty section. 
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In connection with the new generating plants of the Niagara Falls 
Power Company, a new form of time limit device, designed bj Mr W. E. 
Gibboney, of the Power Company, is now being used. This device consists 
of a dash-pot attachment to the tripping plunger of the circuit-breaker. 
This retards the movement of the plunger, and consequently the opening of 
the breaker, for ordinary temporary overloads ; but if a real short circuit 




Fio. 81. — Rucker's time element device. 

occurs, the pull on the plunger is so strong that the dash-pot has no effect^ 
and the circuit-breaker opens instantly. 

A novel time limit device, patented by Mr B. P. Rucker, is illustrated 
in fig. 81. The chief feature of this device is the addition of an auxiliary 
weight to the armature or core of the ordinary tripping magnet, an 
additional magnet being used for removing the auxiliary weight in the 
event of the overload or short circuit being maintained for a predetermined 
time. The cutout is calibrated by adding weights W to the armature of the 
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tripping magnet until the magnet is only just able to overcome the weight 
when excited with the current at which it is desired the cutout shall 
operate at the end of, say, five seconds, or any other predetermined time 
limit. Sufl&cient auxiliary weight W^ is then added to prevent the 
armature lifting until it is excited by the current at which it is desired 
the cutout shall operate instantaneously. If the magnet is excited by 
a current greater thau that necessary to lift the weight W alone, the 
armature C will be slightly lifted, thereby allowing the lever D to drop and 
close the contact A, thus completing a local circuit through the winding B. 
This slight movement of the armature now throws the weight W^ on to the 
weight W, and the magnetic pull must be sufl&cient to overcome both 
these weights if the cutout is to be instantly released. Although the 
current in the main solenoid may be insuflBcient to do this, the auxiliary 
winding will lift its plunger G, and if the overload is maintained for 
the predetermined time this plunger will lift the weight W^, thereby 
leaving the main solenoid nothing to do but to lift the weight W 
and the rod of the tripping device T. The auxiliary winding is prevented 
from lifting its core, immediately the local circuit is closed, by an oil dash- 
pot. Should the overload not be maintained for the full time limit, the 
main armature will again be allowed to drop, and this in falling will break 
the local circuit through the auxiliary winding at the contact A, and the 
auxiliary plunger will again fall to its normal position. 

Mr H. M. Hobart has recently devised an interesting time limit circuit- 
breaker. He arranges the tripping coil of the circuit-breaker in a divided 
circuit, the branches of which are of different time constants, and are 
connected to the circuit upon which the cut-out operates. In the branch 
containing the tripping coil is placed an inductive device which serves to 
retard the growth of current in this branch when the current in the main 
circuit varies. The other branch of the divided circuit is formed so as to 
offer no impediment either to the growth or decay of rapidly varying 
currents. The result of this plan is that, when the current in the main 
circuit suddenly increases, the portion of the same passing through the 
tripping coil increases but slowly, while that in the branch circuit shunting 
the tripping coil rises instantly to its full value. Unless the main current 
is maintained for that predetermined interval for which the parts are pro- 
portioned, the circuit-breaker will fail to act, the main current returning to 
a value or values below that for which the circuit-breaker is set. In case, 
however, the overload current lasts for a length of time sufl&cient to allow 
the current in the tripping coil branch to rise to a steady value, the circuit- 
breaker will then operate. 

Fig. 82 illustrates diagrammatically a thermo-electric cutout invented 
by Messrs Charlton and Barton. A powerful spring A tends to open the 
circuit between contacts B and C, but is prevented from doing so by a 
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catoh D. This catoh is in tarn held by an arm E, bolted to a tripping rod F. 
The spring G tends to lift the tripping rod and arm, but this movement is 
prevented by a tail-piece engaging in a projection on the lower end of the 
double-fulcrum lever H. This lever is hung from a pair of insulated 
brackets securely fixed to the conducting strips I, J. These strips are 
rigidly fixed at each end ; consequently any expansion of the strips is bound 
to cause them to bulge outwards, and the effect of this will be to move the 
lever H in the direction indicated by the arrow, thereby releasing the trip 
rod and allowing the cutout to open. The rate at which the device operates 





Fio. 82. —Barton's time element thermal cutout. 

is obviously governed by the amount of excess current. A very heavy 
current will release the catch instantly, whereas a current slightly in excess 
of the normal will take several seconds to do so. It has, in fact^ a time 
constant very similar to that of a fiise. The rating of the cutout may be 
adjusted by varying the height of the arm E. The device is, in practice, 
construct/cd to be reset by one movement of an operating handle. 

Zero or Minimum Cutouts. — A number of switchboard makers have 
designed cutouts to operate when the current falls below a predetermined 
amount. These cutouts are chiefly used to disconnect a generator working 
in parallel with other generators or batteries, in the event of the said 
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generator failing to supply current to the system. The idea is that, 
should a generator fail, its current will fall to zero before it commences to 
receive current from the other generators. 

An interesting zero cutout, designed by Mr J. S. Baworth, is illustrated 
in fig. 83. This cutout, in addition to disconnecting a dynamo in the 

event of its ceasing to generate 
current, was intended to also 
switch an incoming dynamo 
into circuit when the pressure 
across its terminals equalled the 
pressure of the 'bus bars. It 
will be seen that the connecting 
tongue for completing the cir- 
cuit between the two contacts 
is carried on a vertical rod A, 
which carries an iron armature 
B. This armature moves- be- 
tween two magnets C and D, of 
which the lower one, C, is mag- 
netised by a shunt from the 
mains, and demagnetised by a 
shunt from the generator ter- 
minals. The upper magnet, 
D, is magnetised by the main 
current passing from the dynamo 
to the station 'bus bars. When 
the dynamo is at rest the lower 
magnet holds the armature down 
and locks the switch out of 
action, and it is held in this 
position until the pressure 
across the dynamo is approxi- 
mately equal to or slightly 
greater than the pressure across 
the 'bus bars. When this point 
is reached the two windings on 
the magnet C neutralise each other, and allow the weighted lever F to close 
the switch, thus completing the circuit. The switch is held in a closed 
position by the magnet D. In the event of the generator controlled by 
this cutout failing, the magnet D releases the switch, which falls by gravity 
and opens the circuit. The weighted lever F has, on starting the engine, to 
be put in gear with the switch by means of a small catch or pawl, which 
is automatically released when the switch closes. 
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Fio. 88. — Raworth zero outont. 
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This outout was arranged in a switch pillar equipped with an ammeter 
and voltmeter, placed near the generator which it controlled. It was 
claimed that this apparatus entirely prevented accidents from (a) closing 
the switch when the dynamo was un excited or not giving full E.M.F., 
(b) closing the switch when the polarity of the dynamo was reversed, 
(e) current coming back on the dynamo and blowing the fuses. It has been 
generally felt^ however, that it is better not to attempt to carry automatic 
switching to such an extent as is done in this apparatus. 

Zero cutouts have not, in practice, proved reliable, and as a conse- 
quence they are now being, to a great extent, replaced by reverse current 
or return current cutouts — that is to say, by cutouts which will not be 
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Fig. 84. — Characteristic curve of zero cntoat 

operated by the current falling to zero, but require a definite current in 
the reverse direction to the normal to release them. 

It is not, perhaps, generally recognised that the behaviour of a reverse 
current cutout can be shown by its characteristic curve. The character- 
istic of an ordinary zero current cutout is shown in fig. 84. Let the 
ordinates of the curve represent the torque or pull due to any current in a 
normal or reverse direction, and let the abscisssB plotted to the right and 
left of the vertical zero line represent the current in the tripping coil, the 
forward current being plotted to the left of the zero line and the reverse 
current to the right of this line. Let the shaded area represent the pull 
within which the cutout will be operated. Now, it will be evident that, so 
long as the generator controlled by this cutout is supplying to the system 
a current exceeding 150 amperes, the cutout will maintain the circuit 
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closed. Should the current fall^ eyen momentarily, beloTv this point, the 
curve drops into the shaded area and the cutout will be liable to open. It 
is apparent, therefore, that this shaded area must not be carried too 
high, or the generator will be liable to be cut out when doing very useful 
work. If, on the other hand, the shaded area is kept too low, the part of 
the curve in the shaded area is relatively so small that there is always a 
risk of the cutout being momentarily held in on a sudden reversal until the 
current begins to rise in the opposite direction, when it will, of course, 
entirely fail to release the cutout The impossibility of fixii^ the height 
of the shaded area so as to reliably overcome both of the difficulties referred 
to has, as previously stated, led to this type of cutout being in many cases 
abandoned. In some installations, such as at McDonald Road, Edinburgh 
(see Chapter IX.), no automatic cutouts of any description are used 
between the generators and the main 'bus bars.^ Manually operated circuit- 
breakers are provided instead, and it is left to the switchboard attendant to 
switch out any machines which may fail. To indicate to the attendant 
which machine is failing, ammeters are used which only give a reading 
when carrying a forward current. Should a generator fail, the ammeter in 
circuit with that generator will stand at zero, although a heavy reverse 
current may be passing through it. In the majority of direct current 
stations reverse current ' dutouts are, however, used, and as these can 
undoubtedly now be made to operate with certainty in the event of a 
generator failing, and to remain untripped so long as the generator is 
doing useful work, it appears that the gpreatest immunity from failure 
can be obtained by employing some device of this description. 

Severse Current Circuit-breakers.— A number of designers have con- 
structed cutouts to operate only when the direction of the current is 
actually reversed ; that is to say, they are not operated by the current in 
the series winding of the release falling to zero. This object may be 
attained by using a compound wound magnetic device for the release. The 
series winding of this release carries the main current from the generator, 
and the shunt winding is connected across the ^bus bars or across leads of 
opposite polarity. This shunt winding is in one construction connected up 
to magnetically assist the series winding when the generator is supplying 
current to the 'bu^ bars, and to oppose the effect of the series winding when 
the generator receives current from the 'bus bars. Curve AA, fig. 85, repre- 
sents the pull due to the series winding only. Curve BB gives that due to 
the shunt winding only, and curve CC gives the resultant pull due to the 
two windings combined. It will be seen that curve CC does not drop into 
the shaded area until after the series current has fallen through zero and 

^ The recent complete interruption of the supply from the Westminster Electric Supply 
Company's system has emphasised the danger of not using reverse current cutouts in 
generator circniU. 
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has begun to increase as a motoring current. Cutouts of this type are, 
therefore, not liable to give so much trouble as the ordinary zero or 
minimum cutout, though it will be seen that if the motoring current rises 
yeiy quickly, as it would be liable to do if, for instance, the brushes of the 
generator controlled were accidentally short circuited, the cutout would 
probably fail to act before the curve again rose out of the shaded area, in 
which case it would be prevented from operating at all. 

Another serious defect arising in connection with cutouts of this tjrpe 
is that they will be operated by a momentary failure of the series and shunt 
currents, such as, for instance, might occur with a number of machines 
excited in parallel, in the event of their excitation momentarily failing. 
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Fio. 85. — dure of compound wound cutout. Shunt normally helping series. 

Cutouts of this type are for the same reason quite useless as protective 
devices on the distributing end of feeders, as in the event of a momentary 
interruption to the supply all cutouts would open, and it would be neces- 
sary to send attendants round the entire district to replace the cutouts 
before the supply could be continued. 

Positively Operated Cutouts. — The characteristics shown in figs. 84 
and 85 both refer to cutouts depending for their action upon a negative 
release ; that is to say, they are operated when the magnetic pull is insuffi- 
cient to overcome the opposing pull due to gravity or a spring, it is 
preferable, however, that this release should be effected by a positive 
magnetic pull, somewhat upon the lines of the excess current cutouts 
referred to in the early part of this chapter. Several reverse current 
cutouts of this type have been put on the market, a simple compound 
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wound solenoid release being used. The shunt winding is in this case 
connected up to oppose the series winding under normal conditions — that 
is to say, with the current in a forward direction — and to assist the series 
winding in the event of the direction of this becoming reversed. The 
characteristic curve of a cutout constructed upon this principle is shown in 
fig. 86. The drawback to this type of release is that all the generators 
in a station are very liable to be cut out of action by a short circuit on the 
mains. The effect of such a short circuit would be to cause a serious drop 
in the E.M.F. and this would lead to a corresponding drop of the current 
in the shunt winding ; that is to say, the tendency to prevent the heavy 
generating current from operating the cutouts would be reduced, whereas 
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Fig. 86. — Curve of compound wound cutout. Shunt normally opposing series. 

the series effect would be considerably strengthened by the heavy current 
due to the short circuit. 

Quite apart from this, it will be seen that, in the curve reproduced, the 
ratio of the motoring current to the generating current required to operate 
the cutout is only 1 to 3. That is to say, if the cutout is set to release 
with a reverse current of 150 amperes, it will also release with a forward 
current of 450 amperes. This ratio may be increased by raising the height 
of the curve BB, but if this is carried much higher the shunt winding alone 
will release the cutout. 

The ideal release for reverse current cutouts is one that is positive in its 
action iu both directions ; that is to say, the pull tending to prevent the 
cutout from being released with a generating current should be positive, 
and the pull tending to operate the cutout on a reversal of current should 
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also be positive, and in an opposite direction. This double positive action 
can only be obtained by cutouts having a curve that crosses the horizontal 
zero line on a reversal of current. Such a curve is shown in iig. 87. It 
represents the characteristic of the differential shunt winding release illus- 
trated in fig. 95, and is practically the same shape on alternating or con- 




Fio. 87.— -Curve of differentially wound shunt cutout. 

tinuous current circuits. The author has endeavoured, in designing other 
types of cutouts, to obtain a characteristic curve approaching this one, but has 
never succeeded in obtaining quite such a perfect curve with any other type 
of release for continuous current cutouts. In fig. 87 curves AA and BB are 
coincident with the zero line — that is to say, the pull due to a current in 
either the series winding or in the shunt winding alone is nil ; but with a 
given current in the shunt winding the pull due to the current in'the 
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series winding is represented by the curve CO. It will be seen that this 
pull is in one direction when the series winding is carrying a generat- 
ing current, and in the opposite direction when carrying a motoring 
current. Consequently, no amount of forward current will operate the 
cutout. On the other hand, should it fail to release at the reverse current 
for which it is set, the cutting-out pull will continue to increase in pro- 
portion to the reverse current. 

It is often stipulated in specifications for reverse current cutouts that 
the cutout must release with a reverse current of less than 10 per cent., 
or even less than 5 per cent. Now, although it is quite possible to construct 
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Fio. 88. — Characteristic carve of shunt motor type of release. 

cutouts to release at these very low currents, it can only be done at a 
considerable sacrifice in other directions. It is extremely difficult to con- 
struct a simple, direct-acting, and positive torque release that can be relied 
upon to open a heavy current cutout with a reverse current of less than 
10 per cent, of the full load current^ and also with a reverse current equal 
to, or 100 per cent, in excess of, the full load current, and that will under 
no conditions release with a generating current. 

The inherent difficulties of this problem must be apparent to anyone 
who considers the question. The series of the release coil must carry, 
without injurious heating, the full load current. It can therefore seldom 
be worked at a current density exceeding 2000 amperes per square inch, and 
if the cutout is required to operate at 5 per cent, of the full load current^ 
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it must do so with a current density in the series winding of less than 
100 amperes per square inch. Anyone who has experimented with an 
open solenoid at this low current density will have found that the magnetic 
forces available are exceedingly small, and quite inadequate for operating 
the release mechanism of a large magnetic cutout. 

These small resultant forces may of course be used for operating a 
delicate relay, but unnecessary complications are introduced by so doing ; 
added to which, the relay may operate and yet fail to close the local circuit, 
owing to bad contacts. 

It is difficult to understand why such delicate settings are ever called 
for, unless it is with the idea that if a cutout will operate with a reverse 
current of, say, 10 per cent, it will be doubly and trebly certain to do so 
on reverse currents of 20 per cent, or 30 per cent. This supposition is. 
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Fig. 89.— Curve of Manchester dynamo type of cutout.* 

however, quite an error. The author has tested a number of different 
types of positive torque cutouts ^ that operated perfectly on reverse 
currents of 5 per cent, and 10 per cent., but that entirely failed to operate 
on reverse currents of 100 per cent, or 200 per cent. It was found on 
plotting the characteristic curves of these cutouts that some such results 
as are shown in fig. 88 were obtained. 

The behaviour through the whole range of conditions under which a 
reverse current cutout is usually tested was perfect ; but on carrying the 
reverse current readings higher, it was found that the direction of the pull 
was again reversed, and that it became a holding-in pull, when a cutting- 
out pull was required. This is partly due to the fact that in many types 

' Since the above curve was plotted it has been found possible to so modify the con- 
struction of this release as to make the ratio of the motoring pull to the generating pull 
greater than 1000 to 1. 

'* Cutouts that have a pull in one direction with generating currents, and in the 
reverse direction with motoring currents. 
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of cutout the ampere turns in the series winding are apt to overpower 
and obliterate the effect of the ampere turns in the shunt winding, and 
consequently all sense of direction is destroyed. 

It must be remembered that it is of far greater importance that cut- 
outs should operate under the very excessive reverse currents that are 
liable to constantly occur in practice, than that they should merely show a 
good laboratory performance ; and it is probable that, if specifications were 
drafted to call for cutouts that would never release on a forward current, 
would operate on a reverse current of 25 per cent., and that would not fail 
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Fig. 90. — Manchester dynamo type of cutout. 



to operate on any reverse current in excess of 25 per cent,, troubles with this 
class of apparatus would be unheard of. 

It may be thought that a release coil constructed to influence an almost 
closed iron circuit would give better results with a low current density 
than an open solenoid, and to a certain extent this is true. The majority 
of nearly closed iron circuit-release devices are, however, particularly 
liable to possess characteristics similar to fig. 88, and cannot in consequence 
be relied upon to operate on a heavy reverse current. 

The author has recently designed a closed iron circuit release, the 
characteristic curve of which is reproduced in fig. 89. It will be seen that 
this device can be relied upon to give a powerful release pull with a 25 
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per cent reverse current, and a steadily increasing pull for higher reverse 
currents. On the other hand, a forward current 200 per cent, or 300 per 
cent, in excess of the normal full load current will not operate the cutout. 

The construction of thia device is shown in fig. 90 ; it resembles the 
field magnets of a Manchester type dynamo, the series winding being on 
one limb and the shunt winding on the other. In place of the armature, 
an iron plunger rests on an adjustable stop. Under normal conditions 
the series and shunt windings both produce fluxes that tend to flow round 
the closed iron circuit in the direction shown by the full arrows. There 
is in consequence no appreciable tendency for the flux to leak across the 
gaps through the floating plunger. Should the current in the series 
winding be reversed relatively to that in the shunt, the resultant fluxes 
will oppose each other, as shown by the dotted arrows, and will in con- 
sequence be diverted through the plunger, which will thus be attracted up, 
striking the releasing catch a sharp blow. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

ALTERNATING REYEBSE CUBAENT DEVICES. 

The use of fuses between alternating current generators and *bus bars — The need for 
automatic cutouts, or some device for indicating which generator is filing— The 
' Raworth ' discriminating fuse — A simple series and shunt wound solenoid for 
operating discriminating cutouts — ^The disadvantages of this arrangement — The 
use of a double shunt wound solenoid for this purpose— A simple catch for con- 
trolling operating weight of cutout — ^The necessity of adjusting induction of shunt 
circuit to meet all conditions— A closed iron magnetic release for reverse current 
cutouts— The use of a cutout release as a relay to close a local circuit tli rough a 
lamp to indicate failing generator — A simple indicating transformer for this purpose 
— The uselessness of attempting to protect duplicate mains by fuses — ^The attempt 
to use return current cutouts, and the use of a discriminating choking coil for this 
purpose— A method of automatically operating the switches at the distributing end 
of duplicate mains by a static relay — Other methods of automatically controlling 
these switches— The application of discriminating choking coils to polyphase 
duplicate transmission lines— Protection of multiple feeders. 

Tbk various reverse current cutouts referred to in the previous chapter 
have all been designed to deal with direct current circuits. It is, however, 
equally important to use some protective device of a similar description 
for the control of alternating current systems. 

The difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory device for this purpose has led 
engineers to use fuses or excess current cutouts in many positions where 
they are generally useless, and are often an unnecessary source of danger. 
For instance, where alternating current generators have been arranged to 
work in parallel, it has been usual to insert fuses between each of these 
generators and the 'bus bars they feed. The result of this has been that 
if one of, say, three generators connected in parallel has failed, the re- 
maining two generators have had to take up the load of the faulty one, 
and have in addition had to supply the current necessary to blow the 
faulty one's fuse ; consequently, they have invariably blown their own 
fuses, and the entire supply has been interrupted. The usual method of 
dealing with this difficulty has been to increase the carrying capacity of 
the fuses to such an extent as to ensure their never blowing. In other 
words, the fuses have been practically done away with ; but the very fact 
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that they were included in the original design of the board has of necessity 
added useless oomplication. 

If, as has been shown, a fuse cannot be relied upon to isolate a 
faulty generator from the remainder of the system, it does hot appear 
that it can serye any useful purpose. It is certainly not necessary to 
prevent the generators from being overloaded by a short circuit in 
any other part of the system, as all alternating current generators 
now on the market will stand short circuiting for a short time without 
injury, and it is evident that the proper fuse to blow on a short 
circuit on any feeder is the fuse actually protecting the faulty feeder. 
Should one of the generator fuses blow before the feeder fuse, the fuses of 
the remaining generators, coupled up at the time, would immediately 
follow suit, and consequently the total supply would be interrupted, and 
there would be nothing to indicate which feeder was faulty.^ That the 
uselessness of fuses in this position is beginning to be recognised is evident 
from the following extract from Mr Clothier's paper on ''High-Tension 
Switchgears." ^ Mr Clothier says in the conclusion of his paper : — 

''There is no doubt that it is the best practice to supply fuses with 
duplicate contacts to each phase on the feeder panels. But for the 
generators the conditions are different ; with two or three alterna- 
tors running in parallel, fuses have sometimes given trouble by 
opening the circuit of all the machines wfien a fault has occurred on 
one only. Reverse current automatic switches have been made to 
meet this objection, but complications are involved thereby, which 
introduce an element of uncertainty in action under emergencies. 
Another way of dealing with the question is to have no fuses or 
automatic devices on the generators. Modem alternators will 
stand a short for a few minutes, or at least for sufficient time to 
blow the feeder fuse, if the fault is on the mains, or if the fault is 
on the generator, to enable the attendant to isolate the defect." 
And in the reply to the discussion on the paper referred to, Mr Clothier 
adds: — 

" Fuses are indispensable on high-tension feeders, but on modern machines 

they can be avoided ; for the large alternating current generators 

in particular it is feasible to do without either fuses or any other 

automatic device." 

It is true that, in a generating station where the switchgear is always 

under the immediate control of an attendant, automatic cutouts would 

^ SiBce the above was written, many authors of papers read in this countiy, on 
the Continent, and in the United States have condemned the use of ftises on generator 
circuits, and have recommended the use of reverse current circuit-breakers or of current 
direction indicators. 

* /Vo«. Inst, Elect, Engineers, vol. zzxl p. 162. 
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not be 80 necessary if there were anything to indicate to the attendant 
which switch to open in the event of one of the generators failing. In 
some direct-current stations the switchboards are equipped with central 
zero ammeters, and these serve to indicate which generator is failing, but 
in alternating-current systems, if an alternator fails, due, for instance, to a 
faulty connection in the field circuit, the failing machine short circuits the 
other generators running at the time, and the ammeters of all the generators 
in use immediately go over to their maximum reading; the attendant 
has therefore absolutely nothing to guide him as to which machine he is 
to switch out, and he is consequently liable to switch out a sound 
generator instead of the faulty one. If some indicating device correspond- 
ing to the central zero ammeter used in connection with direct-current 
systems were used for alternating-current work, the necessity of using an 
automatic cutout in circuit with the main generators would not be so 
apparent. Indicating devices for this purpose are referred to later in this 
chapter. 

If an automatic device of any description ^s used, it appears that an 
apparatus is required that will on no account cut off a generator so long as 
it is supplying current to the 'bus bars, but will immediately disconnect 
any generator which fails to maintain its supply, and becomes instead a 
load on the rest of the system. 

It is evidently incorrect to tenn a device used for this purpose in 
connection with alternating-current systems a return current or reverse 
current device, as the current imder normal conditions has its direction 
reversed twice during every complete period. In- an early paper by the 
author ^ on this subject, the word ' discriminating ' was used to denote 
a cutout or other piece of apparatus that was capable of discriminating 
between a generating or motoring alternating current, and as no better 
word has been suggested it is adopted here. 

Mr J. S. Ra worth appears to have been the first engineer to take any 
practical steps towards overcoming the difficulties referred to above. In 
1892 he invented the very ingenious discriminating fuse shown in fig. 91. 
The fusible conductor F is shunted by a switch S, and the secondary wind- 
ing of a small transformer T^. The switch is normally held in a closed 
position by the fuse, and the melting of the fuse allows the switch to open. 
The primary winding T^ of this transformer is connected directly across 
the main 'bus bars, and it is so coupled up that the E.M.F. of its secondary 
winding is normally in such a direction as to tend to prevent the main current 
flowing through the fuse. For instance, during one half period the flow 
of current throughout the whole system will be in the direction indicated 
by the arrow-heads, and during the following hnlf period it will be in 
the opposite direction. Now let it be supposed that the generator G 
^ Proc Inst. Elect, Engineers, vol. xxvii. p. 490. 
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suddenly fails to maintain its supply. Current will then flow into it from 
the 'bus bars — that is to say, in the opposite direction to that indicated 
by the arrow-heads. The direction of the flow of current into the trans- 
former will, however, be unaflected, and as a consequence the E.M.F. of 
the secondary winding of the transformer will be in the direction shown 
by the arrow ; that is to say, its tendency will be to cause the current to 
avoid the path through the secondary winding and switch, and to flow 
instead through the fuse. 
The effect of this should 
be to melt the fuse at 
once and allow the switch 
to open and completely 
break the circuit. 

The device referred 
to above appeared at 
first sight to be so simple 
that there seemed no 
doubt that the difficulty 
had been solved. It 
was found, however, on 
putting the apparatus 
into practice, that the 
solution was not so easily 
attained. 

One of the difficulties 
that arose may be briefly 
indicated. It is evident 
that when there is no 
current flowing from the 
generator to the 'bus 
bars there will still be 
a certain amount of 
current flowing round 
the closed secondary cir- 
cuit of the small trans- 
former, and consequently through the fuse. This fuse must, therefore, be 
stout enough to carry this current without excessive heating, and, as a 
consequence, a very heavy motoring current is required to blow the fuse 
in the event of the generator failing. A number of experiments were 
made to endeavour to overcome this and other difficulties, but without 
success, and therefore the device was finally abandoned. 

About this time it occurred to the author that the problem might be 
solved magnetically by means of a compound wound device, depending 




Fig. 91. 



-Raworth discriminating cutout for alternating 
currents. 
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for its action upon a displacement of phase between the series and shunt 
windings. 

Let the current curve I, fig. 92, represent the yariations of the current 
during each period in the series winding, and let the E.M.F. curye £ 
represent the variations of the current in the shunt winding, and let the 
dotted curve W represent the work done by the combined currents in the 
series and shunt windings. So long as the two curves are m phase with 
each other, as thej will be when the dynamo controlled is acting as a 




Fio. 92. — Curves illustrating theory of magnetically operated discriminating cutout. 

generator, the work done will be entirely positive, and may obviously be 
applied to hold a catch controlling an automatic cutout in its closed 
position. Should, however, the generator fail, the current in the series 
winding will tend to drop approximately 180 degrees out of phase with the 
E.M.F. or current in the shunt winding. The work done by these com- 
bined magnetic forces will now be entirely negative, or in the opposite 
direction, as shown in fig. 93. This force may now be applied to move the 
catch referred to above in an opposite direction ; 6.^., it may now be made 
to release the catch, thus allowing the cutout to open and disconnect the 
faulty generator. 
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The application of the original idea appeared at first sight to be a very 
simple matter ; but a full account of the difficulties that have had to be 
overcome would of itself fill a good-sized volume. A brief description of 
some of the most troublesome may, however, be of interest. 

The first practical application that was tried is shown in fig. 94. This 
consists of a solenoid wound with a thick winding, which is connected in 
series with the leads between the generator and the main 'bus bars, and a 
shunt winding connected across the secondary winding of a small trans- 




Fio. 93.— Curves showing reversed pull due to series current 
being out of phase with E.M.F. 

former, the primary of which is across the main 'bus bars. The direction 
of the current throughout the whole system will, under normal conditions, 
for one half period be in the direction shown by the arrow-heads ; whereas 
during the following half period the direction will be reversed in both the 
series and shunt windings. That is to say, in each case the current in the 
series winding will be opposed by the current in the shunt winding, and 
there will therefore be little or no magnetic attraction upon the core C. 
This will consequently tend by gravity to keep the catch controlling the 
switch in its closed position. Should, however, the generator controlled 
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by this cutout fail, the direction of the current in the series winding will 
be reversed relatively to the direction of the current in the shunt wind- 
ing, since the latter will be unaffected by the failure of any generator; 
consequently the two currents will combine to produce a magnetic field in 
the same direction, the core will be lifted and the catch released, thus 
allowing the switch to open and cut off the faulty generator. The 
tendency of the shunt current under normal conditions is to counteract the 




Fig. 94. —A simple magnetically operated discriminating cutout release. 

effect of the series current for any load within reasonable limits, for as the 
series current increases, the self-induction of the shunt current is counter- 
acted, and this consequently tends to increase almost in the same proportion. 
It was found, however, that when a short circuit occurred on the mains 
the current in the series winding increased to such an extent that the 
current in the shunt winding was quite unable to counteract its effect, and 
all the generators were cut out of circuit, so that the protection was little, 
if any, better than could be obtained by fuses. This device was therefore 
also abandoned. 
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The difficulty referred to above was ultimately oyercome by a differential 
shunt winding, as shown in fig. 95. It will be seen that the arrangement 
here is exactly similar to that shown in fig. 94, except that the bottom half 
of the shunt winding is wound in a reverse direction to the top half, and 
the normal position of the core is in the centre of the coil. It will be evident 
that a heavy current in the series winding alone will have a tendency to 
pull the core into the centre of the coil ; but this is its normal position, 





Fig. 95. — An improved discriminating release. 

consequently it will not be moved. On the other hand, while the result 
of the current flowing through the top half of the shunt winding is to pull 
the core up, that of the current in the bottom half is to pull it down, and 
these two forces being exactly counterbalanced, there will be no movement 
due to the shunt wiuding alone. When, however, a heavy generating 
current is flowing through the series winding, with the shunt winding 
connected up as shown, the efiect of this current will be to assist the shunt 
winding in the bottom half of the coil and to oppose it in the top half. The 
result will be that the field below the centre of the coil is strengthened, 
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while that aboTO the centre is weakened; the oore is therefore pulled 
down, and its tendency is to lock the catch holding the switch in a closed 
position. 

Should the generator fail, the current in the series winding will be 
reyersed relatively to that in the shunt winding, the field above the centre of 
the coil will in consequence be strengthened, and that below the centre will be 
weakened. The core will, therefore, be pulled up and the switch released. 

This latter device has been in continuous use for the past eight 
years, and its behaviour has proved it to be absolutely reliable under all 
conditions. 

A device of this description, to afford the best protection, should operate 
with a moderately small motoring current, as it will not then throw so 




Fig. 96. — A aimple sad reliable catoh. 

heavy a strain Upon the remaining generators. The operating current 
should certainly not exceed 25 per cent, of the normal maximum generating 
current. This means that the magnetic pull is very slight, and con- 
sequently it becomes necessary to use the device referred to above as a 
relay to close a local operating circuit, or to employ a very sensitive catch. 
Both systems have their advantages. If, however, a catch alone is used, it 
is necessary to so construct it that, in addition to being sensitive, it shall 
under no conditions operate unless the core attached to it is pulled up. 
Fig. 96 shows an arrangement that has been found to be quite reliable in 
this respect It consists, as will be seen, of two small levers. The pressure 
of the weight W on the lever L^ tends to move this lever into the dotted 
position shown. This movement is, however, prevented by a catch 
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on a second leyer L^. The relatiye position of the two levers is such 
that the arc described by the movement of the pin at the tail end of the 
lever L^ exactly cuts the fulcrum of the lever L^. The consequence is, no 
amount of increased pressure on the weight W will tend to move the core 
C up or down. It will be evident that, if the fulcrum of the second lever 
was set a little to the right of its correct position, the pressure due to the 




97. — Curyes showing equal cutting-out and holding-in pulls due to a 
phase displacement of 90*. 

weight W would tend to lift the core, and consequently the catch 
would be liable to be released by vibration. If, on the other hand, it was 
set too much to the left, it would tend to pull the core down, and this pull 
would have to be overcome by the magnetic attraction of the solenoid 
before the switch was released, and consequently the cutout would require 
a much bigger return current to operate it. 

It has been mentioned above that the device illustrated in fig. 96 has 
never been known to fail to operate when the current in the series winding 
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dropped approximately 180 degrees out of phase with the current in the 
shunt winding. Conditions have, however, been met with in which this 
phase displacement does not take place when a generator fails. It has 
been found, for instance, that the phase displacement on opening the field 
circuit of a generator is totally different from the displacement that 
occurs when the engine or other prime mover fails, and the exciting current 
of the generator is maintained normal. Experience has shown that a coil 
wound to give the best results under the latter conditions absolutely fails 
to operate when the field circuit is broken. This failure is due to the fact 
that the two currents are only approximately 90 degrees out of phase with 
each other, and as a consequence the effect obtained is practically that 
shown in fig. 97. It will be seen that the pull is alternately and equally 




FiQ. 98.— Shunt wound motor type of cutout release. 

positive and negative, and consequently the tendency to move the 
plunger is eliminated during each alternate half period. This difficulty 
has been overcome by inserting sufficient inductive resistance in the shunt 
circuit to give the best results under either of the conditions met with. 
The device has been of necessity rendered less sensitive than when adjusted 
for either one of the conditions mentioned, but no difficulty has been 
experienced in getting a point at which it could be relied upon to operate 
under either of the conditions. 

Although the solenoidal type of release referred to above has always 
been found reliable, it was considered somewhat, cumbersome, and was not 
an ideal shape to apply to some types of magnetic cutouts. It was felt 
that a smaller and neater device to serve the same purpose might be 
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obtained by using a practioally closed magnetic circuit. Such an arrange- 
ment is shown diagrammaticallj in fig. 98. It will be seen that this is to 
all intents and purposes a shunt wound motor. When the current in the 
series winding is in phase with the current in the shunt winding, the 
armature tends to turn in one direction against a stop. The torque in 
this direction is arranged to securely lock the switch in the closed position, 
and it will be obvious that the heavier the generating current the more 
securely will the switch be locked. When the current in the series winding 
drops sufficiently out of phase with the current in the shunt winding, the 
armature rotates in the opposite direc- 
tion, and so releases the catch support- 
ing the controlling weight of the switch. 

A number of cutouts have been made 
to operate on this principle, particularly 
for use with direct currents. The cutout 
illustrated in fig. 99 is controlled by a 
release of the type illustrated in fig. 98. 
One drawback to the arrangement has 
been the necessity of using brushes and 
collector rings, or flexible connections to 
conduct the current to the shuiit wind- 
ing on the armature. Although this 
was not a serious defect^ it was con- 
sidered that connections of this sort 
should be avoided if possible^ and 
consequently attention was turned to 
designing a release gear having both 
series and shunt windings stationary. 

A sectional view of a device of this 
description is shown in fig. 100, and 
fig. 101 gives a perspective view of the 
various parts unassembled. It will be 
seen that the series winding consists of 
a simple casting. This is surrounded 
by three pieces of sheet-iron formed into 
channels, which serve as the field magnet. 
The armature consists of two similar 
pieces of channel iron, and the shunt winding surrounds one leg of this, 
but is not mounted directly on the iron, so that the armature is free to 
move, whilst the shunt winding is stationary. When the current in the 
series winding is in phase with the current in the shunt winding, the 
polarity of the various poles will be as indicated by the letters N and S, 
and consequently there will be a combined torque, due to the attraction and 




99. — A 4000-ainpere discriminat- 
ing cutout. 
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repulsion of the various poles, in a direction tending to lock the catch hold- 
ing the switch in its closed position. Upon reversal of the current in the 
series winding relatively to that in the shunt winding the polarity of the 
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Fio. lOO.—Seotion of multiple pole release. 

field will be reversed relatively to that of the armature, and consequently 
the armature will be attracted in the opposite direction, and will thus 
release the catch supporting the weight of the cutout. Precisely the 
same device may be used for direct or alternating currents, and it is 




Fig. 101. — Unassembled parts of multiple pole release for discriminating cutouts. 

exceedingly powerful for its size. A number of cutouts of this type have 
been made to operate with a direct current of less than 30 amperes in 
the series winding, and as the latter consists of only one and a half turns, 
this means less than 45 ampere turns. 
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A somewhat similar device to that shown in fig. 100 is illustrated 
diagrammaticallj in fig. 102, and in perspective in fig. 103, used as a dis- 
criminating relay. A swinging iron armature A is hung from a fulcrum B. 
This is magnetised by a shunt winding C. The free ends of the armature, 
bent in the form of an anchor, are surrounded by the series winding. So 
long as the series current is in phase with the shunt current, the armature 
is pulled against the stop F^. Should the series current be reversed 
relatively to the shunt current, the armature will be attracted towards, and 
will make connection with, the contact F^, thus completing the local 
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Fio. 102. — Diagram of discriminatiDg relay. 

circuit through the battery G, and release winding of the cutout H. This 
relay may also be used on direct or alternating current circuits. 

Reference has been made to the use of discriminating cutouts for 
alternating current primary generators only. It is evident^ however, that 
similar j-emarks re the uselessness of fuses apply to an equal extent to 
secondary generators or transformers. What alternating current engineer 
has not suffered the experience of a complete interruption to the supply 
due to a short-circuited transformer in a sub-station blowing the fuses of 
all the other transformers coupled in parallel with it ? 

In the United States this difficulty has been thoroughly appreciated, 
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and the various recommendations contained in the author's I.E.E. paper 
on " The Prevention of Interruptions to Electricity Supply " ^ have been 
generally adopted. That is to say, discriminating cutouts are used instead 
of excess current cutouts where generators or transformers are coupled in 
parallel to feed common 'bus bars. 

In connection with the generators at the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company's station at 96th Street, New York, no automatic cutouts of any 
de8cri[)tion are used for directly controlling the main generators, but a 
discriminating cutout relay is placed in series with each generator, and 
this is connected up to close a local lamp circuit, which serves to indicate 




Fio. 108. — A simple disoriminating relay. 

to the switchboard attendant which generator has failed, the indicating 
lamps being placed in close proximity to the operating lever of the switch 
controlling that particular generator. This appears to be a very reason- 
able modification of the original system proposed, for dealing with cases 
where satisfactory hand operated switchgear is in use, and it is not felt 
desirable to face the radical alterations that would be entailed in modifying 
such switchgear to be operated automatically. 

The discriminating indicating device used by the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Co. appears, however, to be an unnecessarily complicated 
arrangement ; added to which, it gives no positive indication under normal 

^ Troc. Inst, Elect, MngineerSf vol. xxviL 
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oonditionB. This may mean that, on the very rare occasions when the 
failure of a generator should cause it to act, it may be out of working order. 
It appears that the device, to be satisfactory, should be provided with two 
lamps— one being red and the other green. So long as the generators are 
all working properly, the green lamp only should be incandesced. Should 
a generator fail, the current direction indicator connected in series with that 
particular machine should extinguish its green light and show a red light. 

The author has recently designed a device that effects this object in a 
very simple manner and without any moving parts. This device consists 
of a small transformer provided with two secondary windings, a red and 
a green lamp being connected respectively 
across the terminals of these. The con- 
nections of this transformer are illustrated 
in fig. 104. It will be seen that, in addition 
to the winding D in series with the generator, 
a second primary winding which is connected 
across the main 'bus bars, or across any low- 
tension circuit supplied from these 'bus bars, 
is wound upon the outer limb of this trans- 
former. The effect of this shunt winding is 
to cause a flux to circulate in the transformer 
in the direction shown by the thin arrows, 
and the flux due to the series winding in 
that shown by the thick arrows. Under 
normal conditions these two fluxes oppose 
each other in the magnetic circuit enclosed 
by the secondary winding connected to the 
red lamp, and assist each other through the 
secondary winding connected to the green 
lamp ; consequently the green lamp is 
lighted and the red lamp extinguished. 
Should the generator fail, the direction of 
the flux due to the series winding relatively 
to that due to the shunt winding will be reversed, and consequently 
the green lamp will be extinguished and the red lamp lighted. 

Fig. 105 shows one of these current direction indicators fitted into the 
pot provided with tongues to fit into the fuse contacts of a Ferranti 
switchboard. This forms a simple arrangement in cases where fuses are 
not required in the generator panels. 

Another modification of this device is shown in fig. 106. This trans- 
former requires no series winding; the conductor carrying the series 
current is merely threaded through the micanite tube in the manner 
shown. 




Fio. 104. — Diagram of current 
direction indicator. 
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The secondary windings of the discriminating transformer referred to 
above may obviously be used to excite any differential device for operating 
an automatic cutout. 

A device suitable for this purpose is shown in fig. 107. This, it will be 
seen, consists of a double wound coil, the two windings of which may be 
connected respectively across the two secondary windings of the discrimi- 
nating transformer. An iron core or plunger rests on a stop in a position 
midway between the two coils. The connections are so arranged that 
when the series winding of the discriminating transformer is carrying a 
generating current the magnetic field in the lower winding of the double 
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Fig. 106. — Current direction 
indicator constracted to fit 
Fenanti foae contacts. 




Fio. 106.— Corrent direction indicator having no 
series ¥rinding. 



wound coil will be more powerful than the field in the upper winding. 
Upon the current in the series winding of the transformer becoming 
reversed relatively to the shunt windings the field in the upper winding 
will be strengthened, whereas that of the lower will be weakened. This 
will lift the core off its stop, and upon rising it will hit the end of the catch 
a smart blow, and so release the cutout. 

A further application of discriminating cutouts, which has been taken 
up fairly extensively in the States, and in connection with three or four 
imdertakings in this country, is that of using such cutouts for the 
protection of duplicate feeders. 

It is well known that where feeders are coupled up in parallel to feed a 
common distributing centre, it is useless to attempt to protect them with 
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fuses, as shown in fig. 108, with the idea that, in the event of a fault 
occurring on either feeder, the fuses at both ends of the faulty feeder will 
be blown, and the supply maintained through the remaining feeder. 
Should a short circuit occur at E^, the fuse at F| will undoubtedly be 
blown first. The current will then be fed to the short through the fuses 
F2, F3, and F^ ; but it is obvious that fuses F^ and Fg will have to carry the 




Fio. 107. — Diagram illustratlDg method of operating generator outoute by 
onrrent direction indicator. 

current necessary to blow the fuse F^, in addition to any load that may be 
on at the time. The result is, one of the fuses on the sound feeder is 
certain to be blown before the fuse on the distributing end of the faulty 
feeder, and consequently the entire supply to this distributing centre 
will be interrupted. 

It occurred to the author some years ago that this difficulty might be 
overcome by using discriminating cutouts in place of the fuses Fg and F^. 
It is evident that under normal conditions the current in the series 
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windings of both cutouts will be approximately in phase with the E.M.F., 
and consequently the torque of the releasing device of each cutout will tend 
to maintain the cutout in its closed position. Should, however, a short 
circuit occur on either feeder, the current in the series winding of the cut- 
out controlling that feeder will drop approximately 180 degrees behind 
the current in the shunt winding, but there will be no serious displacement 
of phase in the current through the cutout controlling the sound feeder. 





Fig. lOS.^Diagram illustrating uselessness of Fio. 109. — Choking coil protection 
attempting to protect duplicate feeders with fuses. of duplicate feeders. 

As a consequence the cutout on the faulty feeder will operate, and so dis- 
connect the fault from the system at the distributing end. 

It was found, in attempting to carry out this idea, that an apparently 
insurmountable difficulty had to be dealt with, which did not arise in the 
use of these cutouts for the control of primary or secondary generators. 
If a low-resistance fault occurs in either feeder, the drop of pressure due to 
the current in the other feeder becomes so great as to render the action of 
the discriminating cutout on the faulty feeder unreliable. This difficulty 
is particularly noticeable when generators with a big armature drop are used. 

In consequence of the above, the author has recently abandoned the use 
of discriminating cutouts for the protection of single phase alternating 
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current duplicate feeders, and has adopted instead a totally different device, 
the operation of which is entirely unaffected by any drop of pressure due 
to C^R losses. 

The most important factor in this protective arrangement is a dis- 
criminating choking coil — that is to say, a choking coil which has no re- 
active effect under normal conditions, but, in the event of either feeder 
breaking down, becomes a highly inductive resistance between the faulty 
main and the sound one, and thus prevents an excessive current passing 
from one to the other. The scheme is shown diagrammatically in fig. 109. 
It will be seen that the arrangement of feeders is similar to that shown in 
fig. 108— that is to say, duplicate feeders are coupled in parallel at the 
generating station end, and at the distributing end. At the latter point, 
however, a choking coil is connected between the two feeders, and the 
supply to the distributing point is taken off from the centre of this coil. 
It will be obvious that under normal conditions the load will be divided 
equally between the two feeders, and consequently the iron in the 
choking coil will tend to be magnetised in one direction by the current 
from the one feeder, and in the opposite direction by the current from 
the other feeder. The resalt will be, the two halves of the choking 
coil will exactly neutralise each other, and there will be no inductive 
drop due to the reaction of this coil. The only drop will be that 
due to the C^R losses in the windings, which can be kept very small. 
Should a short circuit occur between either one of the feeders and earth, 
say at E^, the fuse F^ will be blown, i.e. that fuse directly between the 
fault and the generating station. Current will then tend to return to the 
short circuit from the other feeder, via the discriminating choking coil ; 
but the whole of this current will magnetise the coil in one direction, and 
there will be no demagnetising effect. Consequently, the choking coil 
will become a highly inductive resistance, and will prevent an excessive 
current passing to the short circuit. 

In cases where the distributing centre is in charge of an attendant, the 
only apparatus necessary, in addition to the choking coil, is a switch on 
each feeder and a pressure-indicating device. If a short circuit occurs on 
either feeder, the indicator connected to it will fall to ssero, whereas the 
indicator on the sound feeder will remain normal. The attendant will, 
therefore, merely have to switch off the faulty feeder. 

One very important feature in connection with this device is that the 
switches at the distributing ends of the feeders imder no conditions have to 
break a heavy current, added to which, the sound feeder is never required 
to carry the heavy short circuit current due to a fault on its neighbour. 
The result is, the risk of a failure on one feeder causing a break-down on 
the other, as often occurs in cases where feeders are coupled in parallel in 
the ordinary way, is entirely prevented. The extent to which the current 
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to the short oirouit is choked down will, of course, depend entirely upon 
the size of the choking coil. This, however, need not be large, as it has 
been found that a coil occupying the space of a 6 kilo-watt transformer, 
when wound with a conductor large enough to feed a 100 kilo-watt 
2000 volt sub-station, will, at a periodicity of lOO/^', choke down the 
current due to a short circuit on either of the feeders to about 3 amperes. 

The experiment has been tried of short-circuiting the feeder £^, fig. 109, 
when F^ was fused to carry 150 amperes, and Fj to carry only 10 
amperes, and it has been found that, although the current through the 
short circuit has been sufficiently heavy to immediately blow F^ the 
choking coil has prevented sufficient current from flowing back to the 
fault) via the sound feeder, to blow the very small fuse Fj. 

It will appear, on reference to fig. 109, that when the faulty feeder is 
disconnected from the choking coil the whole of the current to the 
sub-station will be fed through one half of the coU only, and as this is 
unbalanced by a current in the opposite direction, it is necessary to either 
short circuit the coil or to divert half of the current from the sound feeder 
through the opposite side of the choking coiL This may be done by an 
independent short-cirouiting switch, or by means of cross connections to 
the switches between the feeders and the choking coil, as indicated in fig. 
110. The latter arrangement has the advantage that everything is done 
by the one operation of opening the switch on the faulty feeder. If, for 
instance, a fault occurs at L^, the fuse F^ will be blown, and the supply will 
be continued through feeder B only, and one half of the coil. If the 
switch S^ is now thrown over to the contact connected to B, the current 
from B will divide between the two halves of the choking coil, and this will 
again become non-inductive. • 

In cases where it is desired to effect the switching operation, referred to 
above, automatically instead of by an attendant, it may be done in various 
ways. One of the earliest methods is shown diagrammatically in fig. 111. 
A differential static voltmeter V is connected between the feeders A and 
B. This voltmeter has a central swinging disc, which is earthed. This 
swinging disc normally hangs midway between two outer plates, which are 
respectively connected to the mains A and B by way of the primary coils 
of two small transformers T^ and T^. The secondaries of these trans- 
formers are made for a low pressure, each secondary being short circuited by 
a copper fuse wire which normally holds up a switch in the manner shown in 
the diagram. So long as the conditions are normal, the middle disc of the 
voltmeter V hangs clear of the two outer plates ; should, however, one of 
the mains, say A, become short circuited, the attraction between the 
movable disc and the two outer discs will become unbalanced, and con- 
sequently the feeder B will be connected to earth through the voltmeter 
by way of the primary of the transformer T^. A very small current is 
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Fio. 110. — Diagram illustrating method Fio. 111. — Method of operating cutouts, 

of maintaining choking coil non- and protecting duplicate feeders, by 

inductive, when working on one feeder static relays. 
only. 
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tbus sent through the primary of T^, which induces a very much larger 
current in the secondary of T^, melts the fuse, and allows the switch S^ to 
throw over to D^, cutting off the main A at the sub-station end, and at 
the same time connecting this side of the choking coil to the sound main. 
The faulty main will also have been cut off at the generating station end 
by its fuse F^. 

The action already referred to with reference to fig. 110 has also taken 
place in this case as regards the action of the equaliser in introducing a 




Fio. 112. — Another method of controlliDg duplicate feeder cutoats. 

choking coil to prevent the interference with the fuse of the sound main 
B, as well as to prevent interruption of the supply to the load. 

Although perfectly satisfactory results were obtained with the electro- 
static device referred to above, it appeared too delicate a piece of apparatus 
for controlling switches that might in some cases be handling hundreds 
of horse-power. It was in consequence abandoned, and an attempt was 
made to operate the switches with a simple inductive device having 
no moving parts. This device is illustrated diagrammatically in figs. 112 
and 113. 

Two small transformers are connected up, as shown in the diagram^ 
between the two high-tension feeders^ the contacts A and £ being cross- 
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connected to the feeders on the opposite side. Under normal conditions 
the current in these windings will flow in the direction shown by the 
arrow-heads; and this magnetising force will tend to cause a flux to 
circulate round the outer limbs of the transformers. There will obviously 
be no tendency for the flux to flow through the centre limb of the trans- 
former, upon which the secondary winding connected across the copper fuse- 
wire supporting the weighted switch is wound. Should, however, one of 
the feeders break down, the two small transformers will be fed from the 




Fio. 118. — Diagram illastrating how current is induoed in the secondary of a trans- 
former controlling a feulty feeder. 

remaining sound main only, and the direction of the current and resulting 
flux will be as shown in fig. 113. It will be seen that the flux in the 
transformer controlling the switch on the sound main remains as before, 
but in the other transfortner the flux is diverted through the centre 
limb^ and a heavy current is induced in the copper fuse supporting 
the weighted switch on the faulty main, thus causing this to open and 
instantly disconnect the fault, leaving the supply maintained at normal 
pressure through the healthy main. It will be obvious that under normal 
conditions the fuse has to carry no current^ and consequently there is not 
the slightest risk of its deteriorating. 

For controlling small switches this transformer release appeared to be 

8 
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all that could be desired, but on attempting to apply the principle to the 
control of large heavy-current switches, magnetic leakage troubles crept in, 
and were apparently insurmountable. 

The device finally adopted for the automatic control of these switches 
is very similar to the relay illustrated in figs. 102 and 103. The shimt 
winding C, fig. 102, of this apparatus is connected to any L.T. source of supply 
fed by the feeders to be protected ; and the series windings are replaced by 
fine wires connected between the duplicate feeders. Under normal conditions 

there will be no difference of 
potential between these feeders, 
and consequently the armature 
A is only influenced by gravity; 
it hangs, therefore, in a central 
position between the contact 
studs Fi F2. Should either 
feeder fail, current will flow 
from the sound to the faulty 
feeder through the coils be- 
tween the feeders, and this will 
cause the armature to be de- 
flected to the left or right, 
according to which feeder 
fails, thus completing the 
circuit through contacts F^ 
or F^, and releasing the switch 
controlling the faulty feeder. 

Fig. 114 shows an applica- 
tion of discriminating choking 
coils for protecting three-phase 
duplicate feeders. 

Protection of any number 
of Duplicate Feeders by Bis- 
criminating Choking CSoils. — 
In cases where the number of 
feeders connected in parallel 
is an uueven one, the discriminating choking coil previously described 
cannot be used, as it is impossible to obtain a balance in the two 
halves of the coil. Mr Leonard Wilson, of the Stanley Manufacturing 
Co., U.S.A.^ has suggested a modified arrangement of discriminating 
choking coils which appears to meet this difficulty. This arrangement is 
illustrated in figs. 115 and 116. 

Under normal conditions the current supplied to the 'bus bar A, fig. 115, 
at the distributing centre will be divided equally between the three or 




Fig. 



Hi. — Disorimmating choking coils for 
three-phase feeders. 
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more feeders and the windings of the choking coils a^, a^, and a^. From 
A it will be conducted in series through the windings b\ b\ and 6^, and 
will therefore always equal the sum of the currents in the windings a^, a\ 
and a'. The ratio of the turns in the h windings to the turns in the 
a windings is always as 1 to the number of transformers. It will be 
evident, therefore, that under normal conditions the choking coils will be 
non-inductive. 

Now, should feeder 3, fig. 116, go to earth at £, it will blow fuse F^, 




Fio. 115.— Method of protecting multiple feeders by 
discriminating choking coils. 

and this feeder will fall to earth potential. Assuming the normal pressure 
to be 10,000 volts, the feeders 1 and 2 will be maintained at this potential, 
and these feeders will supply current through the choking coil windings 
a^ and a^ in parallel, and through a^ in series with a^ and a^. The drop 
of pressure across a^ will therefore be double the difference of potential 
across c^ and a\ But the current in the windings a^ and a^ will induce 
an KM.F. in the windings b^ and 6^, and this induced E.M.F. will ia the 
case illustrated be equal to one-third of the drop of pressure across a^ ora\ 
and will be in such a direction as to increase the pressure of supply. The 
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current in winding a^ will also induce an KM.F. in the winding 6*, and as 
this induced E.M.F. is always equal and opposite to the sum of the E.M.F.'8 
induced in b^ and b^, the potential of the 'hus bar B will under all conditions 
be equal to the potential of the 'bus bar A. The drop of potential across 
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Fio. 116.. 



-Method of protecting multipla feeders by 
diBcriminating choking coils. 



the supply when one of the feeders is short circuited will in all oases 
depend upon the number of feeders and choking coils connected in parallel. 
Thus for three it will be 33'3 per cent. ; for five, 20 per cent. ; and for ten, 
9 per cent. 

Arrangements may of course be provided for automatically switching 
off the faulty feeder, as in the case of simple duplicate feeders. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ABAANOEMENT OF 'BITS BABS AlO) APFABATXTS FOB 
FABALLEL BUlOnNO. 

Obeolete system of ranning sep«nte geneiaton on separate feeders— Various methods 
of dnplioatiiig 'bus ban— Requirements to be fulfilled in duplicatixig *bus bars — 
Examples of methods of duplicating or sectionising 'bus bars: 'Niagara,' 
' Bertram/ ' Metropolitan Street Railway Company, New York,' and ' Hastings ' — 
Paralleling deyices— A crude and simple synchroniser — Ordinary synchroniser- 
Methods of connecting up synchronisers — Method of testing synchroniser con- 
neetions — ^Sotary synchromseiB : ' Ferranti ' painted field magnets, ' Lincoln * 
and 'Edgcumbe' rotating pointers, 'Sohuckert' rotating lamp, and another 
rotating lamp device — ^Aids to parallel running: Artificial load, choking coils, 
and automatic cutouts, all unnecessary for modem generators. 

Whsn the output of a generating station becomes greater than can be 
carried bj one generator, it is necessary to proYide means for throwing part 
of the load upon the other generators. At one time it was customary in 
many alternating current stations to divide the load up into sections, sup- 
plying the different sections from independent generators. This system 
involved a momentary interruption of the supply every time a section was 
switched over from one generator to another. The arrangement was also 
very inefficient, as it often entailed the necessity of running a number of 
generators for several hours each night partially loaded, and as a conse- 
quence the plant load factor was usually extremely low. 

The difficulties of running alternators in parallel have now, however, 
been entirely overcome in practically all types of alternating current 
generators, and consequently the practice of running separate genera- 
tors on separate feeders or groups of feeders has become practically 
obsolete. It is now the universal practice to run both generators and 
feeders in parallel. For this purpose the generators and feeders are 
connected to conducting bars, or 'bus bars. 

The simplest arrangement of 'bus bars is that shown in fig. 1. 

In most systems some arrangement of duplicate 'bus bars is provided. 
Some engineers contend that this duplication of 'bus bars is unnecessary, 
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and the constructiou and appearance of a switchboard are undoubtedly 
simplified by the use of one set of bars. 

Simplicity in working should not, however, be sacrified in order to 
attain simplicity in construction, and the author has found from conver- 
sation with other engineers, and from personal experience, that in actual 
practice cases are constantly arising where the provision of duplicate bars, or 
some means of dividing the system into sections, has proved most valuable. 

In making arrangements for duplicating 'bus bars the following points 
should be considered : — 

(a) It should be possible to isolate any section of the switchgear con- 
trolling a feeder or generator without interfering with the continuity of 
the supply. 

(6) It should be possible to run any feeder which may be considered 
weak and liable to break down on a generator not connected in parallel 
with the remaining working generators. 

(c) In the event of a serious break-down necessitating a complete shut- 
down, it should be possible to start up different machines on different 
independent sections of feeders. 

(d) It may be convenient when running on full load to connect the long 
feeders supplying outside districts to a section of the 'bus bars maintained 
at a somewhat higher potential than the 'bus bars to which short feeders 
are connected. 

(e) Where very heavy currents have to be dealt with, the feeders 
should be connected alternately with the generators at points along the 
whole length of the 'bus bars, for to connect all the feeding points at one 
end and all the generators at the other would necessitate the sectional 
area of the 'bus bars being sufficiently heavy to carry the whole of the 
current. 

(/) It is in some cases desirable that main ammeters and wattmeters 
should be connected in some portion of the 'bus bars to record the 
aggregate output of the generating station. 

'Bus bars may be duplicated either by arranging them in the form of a 
ring or merely by dividing them into sections. 

An example of the former method is the arrangement of 'bus bars at 
the Niagara Falls Power Co.'s stations, shown in fig. 117. 

This, it will be seen, is practically a double ring. Each ring is divided 
into sections, having five or six generators and a number of feeders con- 
nected to each section. Each generator and feeder is equipped with a two- 
way selector switch, by means of which the generator or feeder may be 
connected to either the inner or outer ring. In this case the two sides of 
the ring are located in different generating stations, the one side being in 
the original generating station and the other side in the station that has 
recently been completed. The ring is completed by interconnecting cables 
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between the respective stations. It will be seen that this system meets all 
the requirements specified above, with the exceptioo of provision (f). The 
whole system may obviously, if desired, be run from one generator. On 
the other hand, the system may be divided into eight distinct sections, 
each section having its group of generators and feeders. 

The Bertram system, illustrated in fig. 118, is another example of 
'bus bars arranged on the ring system. In this case all the feeders are 
connected to one side of the ring, and all the generators to the opposite 




Fig. 117. — Niagara duplication of 'bus bars. 

side; each generator section may, however, be connected to the feeder 
section directly opposite to it. Isolating switches A, consisting of simple 
knife switches, are inserted between each section of the 'bus bar. The 
switch 6 is usually left open,. in order that the whole of the current may 
be recorded by the measuring instruments C. It will be seen that this 
arrangement fulfils requirements (a), (ft), (c), {d\ and (/), but does 
not provide for (e). This, however, is not important for high-tension 
systems. 

Mr Clothier, in his paper on " Central Station Switchgear " previously 
referred to, gives diagrams of various arrangements of 'bus bars, and also 
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suggests one or two methods of duplicating or dividing tliem into sections. 
One of the arrangements suggested is shown in fig. 119. 

This arrangement meets requirement (a) as far as the generators are 




/' 



FiQ. 118.— Bertram's system of ring 'bus bars. 

concerned only. Requirement (b) cannot be dealt with. Requirement 
(c) is met to a limited extent only, though probably sufficiently so for small 
installations. Requirements (d) and (e) are satisfactorily fulfilled, but (J) 
cannot be dealt with. 




Fio. 119. —Clothier's system of duplicate 'bus bars. 

The arrangement of the 'bus bars in the generating station of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company in New York is shown in fig. 120. 
The generators A are in the first place connected by short 'bus bars into 
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four distinot groups. Each of these groups may be connected to two 
sections of the feeder 'bus bars, through selector switches F^ Fg. To the 
feeder 1>U8 bars G^ Gj groups of four feeders are connected through group 
switches H. Each group of feeders feeds two stations, and each sub-station 
is connected to two distinct groups on different, though adjacent, sections 
of the feeder 'bus bars. This arrangement, though apparently at first 
sight unnecessarily complicated, is probably justifiable for such a large and 
important scheme as that referred to. It will be seen that there is not a 
point on the whole conducting system that cannot be completely isolated 
without interruption of the supply to any other distributing centre. All 
the requirements specified are fully dealt with, with the exception of (/), 
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Fig. 120. — New York Metropolitan system of duplicate 'bus bars. 
The lettering of this diagram corresponds to that of Fig. 145. 

and this is met to a certain extent by measuring instruments between the 
groups of generators and the groups of feeders. 

Fig. 121 illustrates a simple method of duplicating 'bus bars, designed by 
the author, that has been in use at Hastings for some years. The spare 
'bus bar is divided into two sections, one for the generators and one for the 
feeders. Under normal conditions all the working generators are connected 
directly to the upper 'bus bar A. The feeders are also connected to this 
upper 'bus bar, but some of them indirectly through the feeder section of the 
spare 'bus bar and through the two-way water break switch C. The feeders 
are arranged so that the load on the spare feeder bar is approximately 
equivalent to the output of the spare generator. One generator is con- 
nected to the spare machine 'bus bar B^. Should one of the working 
generators fail, the faulty generator is switched out of circuit, and at the 
same time the two-way 'bus bar switch C is thrown over, thereby discon- 
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necting from the working 'bus bar a load approximately equiyalent to the 
output of the faulty machine, and this load is then carried by the spare 
machine. The main ammeter and wattmeter are connected in series with 
the outer 'bus bar. No circuit-breakers are used on the feeders beyond 
the ordinary fuses. If it is required to switch a feeder out of circuit, this 
feeder alone is connected to the spare 'bus bar, and the circuit is broken 
by the water break switch C. This arrangement of 'bus bars fulfils 
requirements (a), (6), (c), (d), and (/), but does not provide for (e). 

Before generators, or sections of 'bus bars, are connected in parallel it 




Fig. 121.~Method of duplicating 'bus ban employed at Hastings. 

is necessary to take steps to ascertain that there is no difference of potential 
across the paralleling switch before it is closed. 

For continuous current systems the only instruments that are necessary 
for this purpose are two voltmeters to be connected across the two terminals 
of the respective generators to be connected in parallel, or one voltmeter 
to connect across the paralleling switch. In the former case the two 
instruments must read alike, and in the latter case the voltmeter should 
indicate zero potential before the paralleling switch is closed. 

For alternating current systems, in addition to the above, it is necessary 
to ascertain : — 

(1) That the incoming generator is running at exactly the same speed 
as the working generator. 

(2) That the phases of the incoming and running machines exactly 
coincide. 
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For this purpose it is necessary to employ a device known as a 
synchroniser. 

The simplest device of this description consists of two lamps connected 
in series across the two end coils of the generators to be paralleled. When 
both generators are in phase and developing equal E.M.F. there will be no 
difference of potential across the lamps, and as a consequence the lamps 
will not glow. When, on the other hand, the generators are 1 80 degrees out 
of phase there will be 
a difference of potential 
across the lamps equiva- 
lent to the sum of the 
E.M.F. of the two coils, 
and if the voltage of the 
lamps has been selected 
to suit these conditions, 
they will glow with full 
brilliancy. With this 
arrangement it isobvious 
that the proper time to 
parallel is when the 
lamps are out. The 
practice of paralleling 
with blackened lamps is 
universal in the United 
States ; in this country, 
on the other hand, it is 
usual to parallel when 
the lamps are at full 
brilliancy. The advan- 
tage of the latter arrange- 
ment is that it is much 
easier to detect small 
differences of potential 
at full voltage than at 
zero ; that is to say, the 
difference between 95 
and 100 volts on a 100- volt lamp can be easily detected, but the difference 
between zero and 20 or 30 volts is often not apparent. 

The usual apparatus for synchronising consists of a pair of transformers ; 
the primary winding of one of these transformers being arranged to be con- 
nected across the working 'bus bars, and that of the second transformer to 
be switched on to the incoming generator. A lamp or a voltmeter is con- 
nected across the secondaries of the two transformers coupled in series, 




Fig. 122. — Ordinary connections to synchroniser 
transformers and voltmeter. 
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as shown in fig. 122. When the generators are in phase the two secondary 
windings assist each other, and consequently the lamp glows at full 
brilliancy, and the voltmeter indicates the maximum reading. When 
the generators are out of phase the two secondary windings oppose each 
other, and there is no difference of potential across the voltmeter 
and lamp. 

The synchronising transformers are sometimes mounted in a small case, 

upon which the voltmeter 
and lamps are fixed, and 
this complete apparatus is 
provided with four feet, 
to which- the respective 
primary windings of the 
two transformers are con- 
nected, the feet thereby 
constituting the necessary 
primary terminals of the 
synchroniser. These ter- 
minals rest on insulated 
contacts connected to the 
switches by means of which 
the synchroniser is con- 
nected to the 'bus bars and 
incoming generator. By 
this arrangement it is a 
simple matter to replace 
a faulty instrument by 
another, as it merely entails 
lifting the one down and 
putting the other in its 
place. 

It is usually only con- 
sidered necessary to provide 
one synchroniser for a 
number of generators. For 
this purpose it is necessary 
to connect one of the transformers to a synchroniser 'bus bar, through 
which it may be plugged on to any generator. It is desirable that only 
one plug should be used for this purpose, as it will be evident that if two 
generators are plugged on to the synchroniser 'bus bar they may be con- 
nected in parallel through this 'bus bar when they are out of step, and 
serious consequences may result. 

In Messrs Ferranti's standard high-tension switchboards, instead of a 
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Fio. 128. — Method of testing RynohroniBer 
connections. 
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synchronising plug, arrangements are made for connecting the incoming 
generator to the synchronising 'hus bars by placing the generator switch 
at half-cock. It is, of course, necessary in this case to take every care to 
see that two switches are not placed at half-cock simultaneously, as the 
result would obviously be the same as using two plugs in the manner 
referred to above. 

In some cases a separate synchroniser is used for each main switch, 
which arrangement, though slightly more costly to instal, has many 
advantages. 

When connecting up a synchroniser for the' first time, it is some- 
times difficult to ascertain which way the synchronising transformers 
are wound. It is obvious that^ should a mistake be made in making these 
connections, the synchroniser lamp will glow when the generators are out 
of phase, and will be extinguished when they are in phase, and as a result 
of this incorrect indication generators may be switched into parallel when 
they are exactly out of phase. 

A simple method of testing synchroniser connections is illustrated in 
fig. 123. The synchronising transformers should be connected up to the 
lius bars and to one of the generators. The leads .between the generator 
and the switchboard should then be removed from the machine, and the 
paralleling switch closed. It is obvious that when this switch is closed 
the generator leads, across which one side of the transformers is connected, 
must be in phase with the 'bus bars. If, therefore, the synchroniser 
transformers have been properly connected up, the lamps and voltmeter will 
indicate the maximum potential across the secondary terminals. Should 
they not do so, the connections to one of the transformers should be 
reversed and the test repeated. 

Although it can be seen when running a machine up before connecting 
it into parallel whether or not it is in phase, the ordinary synchronising 
lamp and voltmeter do not show whether the incoming generator is running 
too fast or too slow; and consequently time is often lost through in- 
creasing the speed of a machine when it is already going too fast, or vice 
versa. To overcome this difficulty various methods have been suggested 
for showing whether the incoming generator is running too fast or too slow. 

Mr Ferranti, some years ago, drew attention to the fact that if a 
generating station is lighted by alternating current arc lamps supplied by 
the working generators, the pole pieces of the incoming generator appear to 
stand perfectly still when the incoming machine is running at the same 
speed as the working generators, whereas if the incoming machine is run- 
ning faster than the other machines the pole pieces appear to slowly 
revolve in the direction in which the generator is being driven. If, on the 
other hand, the incoming machine is running at a slower speed than the 
working generators, the pole pieces appear to revolve against the normal 
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direction of rotation. This phenomenon is, of oourse, due to the fact that 
the light from an alternating current arc lamp is intermittent, the 
fluctuations corresponding to the periodicity of the supply. The light will 
be a maximum when the pole pieces are in a certain position relatively to 
the armature coils, and consequently the pole pieces of the machines 
supplying the current have the appearance of always standing in this 
position. If the incoming machine is running at the same speed, it will 
also have this appearance of standing stilL If, howeyer, it is running 
slightly faster, it will gain slightly on the working machines, and at each 
period of maximum illumination the pole pieces will be slightly in advance 
of the position they held the period before. This gives the appearance of 
a slow rotation in the direction in which the generator is being driven. 
If, on the other hand, the incoming machine is running slightly slower than 
the others, it will, of course, have the reverse effect. 

A rotary synchroniser has recently been invented independently by 
Messrs Everett and Edgcimibe in this country and by Mr Paul Lincoln 
in the United States. This device is practically a small alternating current 
motor, the armature of which rotates in a clockwise direction if the in- 
coming generator is running too fast, and in a contraKslockwise direction 
if the generator is running too slow. It consists of a laminated core running 
in ball bearings and canying a pointer. The core or rotor is wound with 
an ordinary two-phase winding, connected to three, slip rings. Outside the 
rotor is a laminated stator, which is also provided with a four-pole two- 
phase winding. In the case of both rotor and stator one circuit is connected 
across the full voltage with a lamp in series with it, while in the other is 
inserted a choking coil; thus two rotary fields are produced, and the 
connections are such that they rotate in the same direction; obviously 
they will tend to rotate Mn step.' Now the stator is connected to the 
'bus bars, and the rotor to the incoming machina Supposing both these 
to be giving the same frequency, the two fields will be rotating at the same 
speed, and consequently the rotor will stand still ; if, on the other hand, the 
frequency {i.e. the speed of rotation) of the stator current is greater than 
that of the rotor, the latter will have to revolve in the same direction as 
the flux in order that the two fields may keep in step. Thus, for example, 
a clockwise rotation will show that the frequency of the incoming machine 
is too great, while a contra-clockwise rotation will show that it is too 
small. The speed of rotation is also an indication of the difference between 
the two frequencies, one complete revolution representing, in fact, a 
difference of two cycles. 

A feature possessed by the Everett and Edgcumbe synchroniser only is 
the arrangement of two lamps, coloured respectively red and green, which 
are automatically exposed to view according to the direction of rotation of 
the spindle ; the result is that the engine-driver can see at a considerable 
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distance whether his machine is going too fast or too slow. The whole 
apparatus is surmounted by an ordinary synchronising lamp, not for use 
by the man switching in, but as a guide to the engine-driver. The red or 
green lamp indication is effected by means of a small lever which is carried 
friction-tight on the spindle, and which actuates a two-arm shutter. When 
the pointer is rotating in one direction the shutter shows a green light, 
whereas when the rotation is in the opposite direction a red light is shown. 
The British Schuckert Co. exhibited at the Paris Exhibition in 1900 and 
at the Glasgow^ Exhibition in 1901 a rotary synchroniser consisting of a 




Fio. 124. —British Schuckert rotary synchronisers. 

bank of lamps arranged in a circle and connected to the secondary windings 
of a three-phase transformer. The method of connecting up this three- 
phase transformer is shown in fig. 124. 

For simplicity, the connections to only half the glow-lamps have been 
shown ; in practice lamps diametrically opposite each other are coupled in 
parallel. By means of the lamp connections each secondary is divided into 
two parts. The point of connection is so chosen that the number of wind- 
ings between this point and the common point of connection A of the 

ain ^O* 1 

three coils bears to the total number in the coil the ratio of -: — --, = -=• 

sm 60 ^/3 

The pressure in the primary coils of the transformer is the geometrical 
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difference of the component parts of the pressure delivered by the 'bus bars 
and the terminals of the machine. The pressure in the secondary coils is 
proportional to that in the primary, and is the same if the number of 
windings in both is the same, which, for simplicity, will be assumed to be 
the case. Should the working machines and the machine to be connected 
be already rotating at the same speed — which does not necessarily iuvolve 
their being in phase — the distribution of pressure over all three coils 
remains steadily the same, and consequently the lamps connected to the 
corresponding secondaries will also be under the same steady pressure. 
The distribution of pressure to the indiyidual lamps is, howeyer, different. 
Certain lamps receive a maximum pressure, others less, and with some the 








Fio. 125. — Diagrams showing pressure components of synchroniser coils and geometrical 
differences in the components when generators are in phase. 

pressure is nil. The distribution of pressure between the lamps depends on 
the phase difference between the pressure components of the primaries. If 
the machines are in phase, the pressure components of the three coils are as 
shown in diagrams X and Y, and the geometrical differences in the components 
are as shown in diagram Z, fig. 125. If the pressure between one of the 'bus 
bars or machine terminals and the neutral point is denoted by e, then 
the pressure in coil I. will be o, while that in coils IL and III. amounts to 

From this the pressure on the individual lamps will be found to be — 



Lamp 1 



= o 



— sin 30* 



Lamps 2 and 6 = eJ'A . ^.^^^o 

Lamps 3 and 5 = ejh. 
Lamp 4 = e + e=2c 



= e. 
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But 

o = 2e . sin o*. 
e= 2exi = 2e.8in30*. 
eJZ = 2« . J^3 = 26 . sin 60% 
2e= 2e.8in90\ 

The pressure on each lamp, therefore, is proportional to the sine of its 
angle from the line 1, 1, 1, 1, and in consequence lamp 4 bums brightest, 
and lamp 1 not at all. If, on the other hand, there is a phase difference of 
180°, then the pressure components are as shown in diagrams X* and Y^, fig. 




Fig. 126. — Diagram showing pressure components, etc, when generators 
are out of phase. 

126. The geometrical differences in diagram Z^ show for coil I. 26, for 
coils II. and III. e, and the pressure on the various lamps will be— 



Lamp I 



= 2c. 



Lamps 2 and 6 = — = + — ^ = 

Lamps 3 and 5 = e. 
Lamp 4 = e-e=o. 



e^/3. 



The lamp pressures stand in the same proportion as before, but the 
distribution has altered in such a way that the illumination produced has 
been turned through an angle of 90". 

For phase difference between and 180" the illumination occupies 
intermediate positions. 

Now two alternate current systems, between which no synchronism 
exists, may be regarded as being out of phase by a continually varying 
amount, and consequently, as long as the machine to be connected is out 
of synchronism with those already running, the lamps of the synchroniser 
will be illuminated in rotation. According as its periodicity is too high 
or too low, the rotation will be in one direction or the other, and the 
difference in periodicity may be judged by the rapidity of the rotation. 

To use the apparatus for paralleling machines, it is necessary to wait 

9 
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until the rotating illumination comes to rest, and as soon as it is produced 
by certain lamps — viz., the phase lamps 1, 1, 1, 1 — the generators may be 
coupled in parallel. 

If it is desired to use the apparatus for single-phase machines, this can 
be done by employing subsidiary phases produ-sed either by windings of 
different induction or condensers in the usual manner. 

A simple single-phase rotary lamp synchroniser, designed by the author, 
is illustrated in fig. 127. 

This, it will be seen, consists of a modification of the current direction 
indicating transformers illustrated in figs. 104 and 105. The windings 




Fio. 127. — A single-phase rotary synchroniser. 

A and 6 are connected across the high-tension 'bus bars. The windings 
C and D are connected directly across the terminals of the incoming 
generator, and the windings E and F are shunted across C and D through 
a condenser K, so that the current in C and D is approximately 90*" out 
of phase with the current in E and F. When the E.M.F. of the incoming 
generator is in phase with the 'bus bars, lamp 1 will be fully lighted and 
lamp 3 will be extinguished; whereas lamps 2 and 4 will both be half 
incandesced only. If a moment later the incoming generator gets 90"* in 
adyance of the 'bus bars, lamp 2 will be fully incandesced, lamp 4 will 
be black, and lamps 1 and 3 will be half incandesced only. When 
the incoming generator has gained 180* on the working generators, lamp 
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3 will be fully incandesoed, 2 and 4 will be semi-incandeBoed, and 1 
will be black. Thus it will be seen that when the incoming machine 
is running faster than the working machines the point of maximum 
brilliancy will rotate round the lamps, arranged in numerical order in a 
circle, in a clockwise direction. If, on the other hand, the incoming genera- 
tor is not up to proper speed, the maximum point of illumination will rotate 
in a contra-clockwise direction. The proper moment for synchronising is 
when No. 1 lamp is fully incandesced and No. 3 is black. If desired, 
eight lamps may be arranged in a circle, with diametrically opposite lamps 
coupled in parallel to the respective secondaries (see fig. 128). 

A few years ago considerable difficulty was experienced in switch- 
ing machines into parallel, and various devices were employed to 
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Fio. 128. — Anangement of lamps for single-phase rotary synchroniser. 

prevent the serious consequences of attempting to parallel at the wrong 
time. 

In some cases machines were paralleled through a highly inductive 
choking coil, the core of which was gradually removed, after the machines 
had been paralleled through it, and the winding was finally short 
circuited. 

The author designed and used for some years a circuit-breaker so con- 
structed that it was impossible for an attendant to switch generators into 
parallel if they were badly out of phase. This circuit-breaker is shown 
opened and closed in figs. 129 and 130. 

The main current is carried through the contacts A and B, but this 
circuit is shunted through the two arms and carbon contacts C. The 
circuit-breaker is held in the closed position by the toggle-joint D. To 
close the circuit-breaker the handle E is lowered until the projection F 
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engages with the catch G on the weighted lever H ; the handle and weighted 
lever are then lifted together into the position shown in fig. 130. In this 
position the weighted lever is supported by the catch J, and the pin K, 
pressing on the tail-piece of the catch G, releases the weighted lever from 
the resetting handle, thus leaving this free to fall if released by the electro- 
magnet L. This electro-ruagnet is connected across the secondary of a 




Fio. 129.— 500 K. W. carbon-tipped horn break circuit-breaker open. 

transformer in series with the main circuit. An excessive current through 
this will, therefore, release the catch, and the weight in falling will cause 
the main circuit to be opened, first at A, B, and finally across the carbon 
points C, and any arc that may be drawn out is effectually repelled by 
the horn break action of the arms to which the carbon contacts are fixed. 
The advantage of this arrangement over a fuse is that it can be reset 
instantly. 
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It was at one time considered necessary, before connecting a machine 
into parallel, to run the incoming machine up on an artificial load approxi- 





Fio. 130.— 600 K.W. horu break circuit- breaker closed. 

matelj equivalent to the load on the working generators. Practically all 
modern machines can, however, be paralleled without difficulty. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GENERAL ABAANGEMENT OF CONTSOLLING APPAKATXTS FOE 
HIGH-TENSION SYSTEMS. 

Examples of compact directly controlled switchgear : ' Ferranti ' standard high-tension 
and extra high-tension switchgear, 'Cowan' hinged panel gear, 'Hastings' gear, 
and * Brash ' standard switchgear — Examples of isolated directly controlled gear : 
* Glasgow ' cubicle switchgear, * Raworth ' pillar gear— Indirectly controlled systems : 
'Berlin' mechanically controlled switchgear, 'New York Metropolitan Street 
Railway,' and ' Niagara ' pneumatically and electrically controlled switchgear. 

Having now considered, in detail, some of the apparatus required for a 
complete switchboard, attention may be turned to the general arrangement 
and assembling of this apparatus. 

The various designs that have been adopted are so widely different that . 
it is extremely difficult to classify them. Mr Clothier, in his paper before 
the Manchester section of the Institution of Electrical Engineers on 
^* High-Tension Switchgear," divides the various constructions into those 
with spaces behind them, and those without. There are, however, many 
other distinct divisions ; in fact, almost every different design appears to 
belong to a class of its own. 

One very notable difference is in the spacing of the apparatus. Some 
designers have aimed at getting everything into as small a compass as 
possible, whereas others have arranged the apparatus controlling each 
generator, or feeder, in such a manner as to isolate it from its neighbours. 
Isolated switchgear may be again divided into directly and indirectly 
controlled gear. In the case of the former the switchboard attendant 
has to walk from one panel to another, and can as a rule only see the 
instruments on one panel at a time, whereas in the latter case the actual 
operating handles and instruments are usually arranged in a very small 
space, so that the attendant can control everything from one point. 

Compact Directly ControUed Switchgear. — An excellent example of 
this class is the well-known Ferranti high-tension switchgear, a section 
of which is illustrated in fig. 131. The essential features of this design 
are its simplicity and the entire absence of any earthed metal framework, 
between which and the high-tension conductors a dangerous arc might 

134 
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be established. The various switches and instruments are mounted in 
cells, or compartments, isolated from each other by slate slabs imbedded 
in the glazed brick wall which forms the background of the switchgear. It 
will be noticed that there are no cable 
connections between the various controlling 
arrangements. The concentric cable from 
the generator terminates in a cable box A. 
The outer conductor of the cable is connected 
to the outer casing of the cable box, and 
a copper bar bolted directly on to the cable 
box constitutes the outer 'bus bar of the 
system. The inner conductor is continued 
through the cable box to the lower fuse 
contact B. From this point the current 
passes through the fuse C, main switch D, 
and ammeter £, to the main inner 'bus bar F. 
On a shelf above the main inner 'bus bar the 
synchronising transformer and voltmeter, the 
'bus bar voltmeter, and incoming generator 
voltmeter are usually mounted. The 'bus 
bar voltmeter and one side of the syn- 
chronising transformer are permanently con- 
nected between the 'bus bar and earth, 
whereas the second voltmeter and the other 
half of the synchronising transformer are 
connected to the swinging contact Q. Before 
switching a generator into parallel the main 
switch is set at half-cock. In this position 
the moving blade of the switch makes con- 
nection with the swinging contact, thus 
completing the circuit between the incoming 
generator and earth through the voltmeter 
and synchroniser. To finally connect the 
generator to the 'bus bar the switch is 
pushed home, thus automatically disconnect- 
ing it from the swinging contact connected 
to the synchroniser 'bus bar. Care must be 
taken to guard against two of the generator switches being set at half- 
cock simultaneously, as to do this would parallel the two generators 
through the synchroniser 'bus bar. To prevent a serious accident from 
this cause, the precaution is sometimes taken of inserting light fuses 
between this 'bus bar and the swinging contacts. 

The method adopted of locking a switch open, to guard against its 




Fio. 131.— Section of Femnti 
H.T. switchgear. 
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being accidentally closed when men are working upon the generator or 
feeder, is very neat. A small wooden panel H just fits the front of the 
switch compartment, and when this is locked into the position shown, it is 
impossible for the switch to be operated. Fig. 132 is a front view of 




FiQ. 132.— Front view of standard Ferranti H.T. switchboard. 

a standard single-phase switchboard, each panel of which is capable of 
controlling 300 kilo-watts at a pressure of 2000 volts. 

The field regulating resistances are usually placed below the switchboard 
gallery and controlled by a handle projecting through the top of the panelled 
desk in front of the switchboard. The field switches and field voltmeters 
are also usually mounted on these panels. 

A modification of the above is the Ferranti extra high-tension switch- 
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gear, illustrated in fig. 133. The general arrangement is practically 
similar to that shown in tig. 131, the chief difference being that it is 
adapted to receive the extra high-tension multiple break switches and fuses 
referred to in Chapter III. The illustration shows a 20,000 volt, 100 K.W. 
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Fig. 133. — Ferrauti extra high-tension switchgear. 

per panel, two-phase board. The switches on the two phases are linked 
together so that they may be operated by the movement of one handle. 

Cowan Hinged Wall Type Switchgear. — Another compact type of 
switchgear is illustrated in fig. 134. Two further important features of 
this arrangement are its accessibility for overhauling or extensions, and 
the very effective precautions that have been taken to guard against an 
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Fio. 1S4.— Section of Blackpool H.T. switchgear. 
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attendant making accidental contact with any high-tension connections. 
The insulating panels are supported on an iron framework A, which may 
be bolted directly to a wall. By this arrangement the whole of the gear 
may be assembled in the manufacturer's works, and in consequence the 
erection in the user's works is greatly simplified. The high-tension fuses B 
and main ammeters C are mounted on removable pauels D, D\ and these 
panels, when closed, form an efficient guard for the connections behind them. 
The act of removing these panels disconnects the fuses, etc., from the 
contacts behind, and affords ready access to these contacts and connections. 
The circuit in the particular construction shown in fig. 134 is broken by a 




Fig. 135.— Shanghai U.T. switchboard. 

water break switch mounted at the top of the board. This switch is con- 
trolled by a lever, the handle of which projects from tlie lower face of the 
board. In a later design oil break switches are substituted for the water 
break switches shown. 

Figs. 135 and 136 represent a board made for Shanghai by Messrs 
Cowan, to the specification of Messrs Preece & Cardew. 

The apparatus controlling each generator, or feeder, is separated from 
adjacent sections by slate partitions. It will be seen that, although an iron 
framework is used for supporting the panels, this is so entirely covered by 
slate that it is impossible for an arc to be established between it and the 
high-tension connections. 
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Fio. 136.— Section of Shanghai board. 
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Hastings Wall Type Switchgear.— The switchgear at Hastings (fig. 
137) was designed to permit the use of discriminating cutouts for 
controlling the generators. These cutouts, which also serve as main 
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switches, are bolted to a channel iron framework fixed to a glazed brick 
wall, which forms the background of the switchboard. The conductors 
from the generators, etc., are run in iron pipes cleated to the face of the 
wall in such a manner that the purpose of each conductor can be seen at a 
glance. A sectional elevation of this arrangement is shown in fig. 138. 
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The connections are indicated by dotted lines. The conductor on the 
extreme right is the lead from the inner pole of the generator. This is 
taken directly into the current-direction-indicating transformer A. From 
this a wire is nm to one of the terminals of the circuit-breaker B ; the 



T 




Fio. 138. — Section of Hastings wall type switchgear. 

other terminal of this circuit-breaker is connected to the ammeter contact 
C, the ammeter D, and two-way switch £. By means of this switch the 
generator may be connected to either of the 'bus bars F or G. Contacts 
are provided in the transformer A for the synchronising plug H, by means 
of which the generator may be plugged on to the synchroniser 'bus bar. 
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The middle conductor shown in the diagram is connected directly between 
the other pole of the generator and the outer ^bus bar J. The left-hand 
conductor is taken from one terminal of the field winding through the 
regulating resistance K, step resistance switch L, field switch M, and 
field ammeter N, to the field 'bus bar 0. The panels on which the main 
and field ammeters are mounted may be removed for examining the contacts 
behind them, by loosening four nuts and pulling the panels forward. 




Fig, 139.— Section of Leicester H.T. switchgear. 

Brush Standard High-Tension Switchgear.— Fig. 139 is a sectional 
elevation of the switchgear recently supplied by the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Co. for the Leicester Corporation. In this arrangement the 
water break switches are mounted on an iron framework at the back of the 
switch panels, and controlled by an operating handle on the face of the panels. 
This framework also carries the regulating field resistance, the synchronis- 
ing tranj^formers, etc. A noticeable feature in connection with this gear is 
the manner in which the instrument panel is packed ofi* from the support- 
ing framework. By this means the cable connections running at the back 
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of the panels can be carried on the back of the slate between the panels and 
the framework. The constant crossing and recrossing of the framework 
supports is thereby avoided. 

Isolated Directly Controlled Switchgear. — An example of the Westing- 
house cubicle switchgear is to be seen at the power station of the Glasgow 
Tramways, where it is installed for controlling the high-tension three-phase 
generators and feeders in use there. Fig. 140 is a diagrammatic plan of 
the arrangement. The generator circuit-breakers A A^ are mounted on 
the face of the marble panels F. These generator panels extend across 
the entire width of the engine-room. All the circuit-breakers used are 
of the long break Westinghouse type illustrated in fig. 43, Chupter III. 




Fig. 140. —Arrangement of 'bus bars and feeder cubicles, 
Glasgow Tramways H.T. switchgear. 

The 'bus bars B, consisting of copper tubes, are supported about 8 feet 
from the ground behind the generator panels, each generator being con- 
nected to an independent section of the 'bus bars. A feeder cubicle C is 
also connected to each of these sections. The respective sections may, if 
desired, be interconnected with adjoining sections by the paralleling 
switches D. These switches are also mounted on the face of the generator 
panels F. Each of the feeder cubicles contains four main feeder terminal 
boxes G, fig. 141. The three conductors from each of these terminal boxes 
are connected through series transformers H H to the bottoms of the three- 
pole high-tension feeder circuit-breakers J^ J^ J® J*. These circuit-breakers 
are constructed to be released by hand, or automatically in the event of an 
excess current. The operating handles of the switches are mounted on the 
outer faces of the panels forming the cubicles, together with the ammeters 
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showing the current taken hy each phase of the respective feeders. Fig. 
141 shows a sectional elevation of one of these cubicles, and fig. 142 is a 
view of the space between two adjoining cubicles. Fig. 143 is a view of the 
connections behind the generator panels F, fig. 140. The only high-tension 
connections are the tubular 'bus bars to be seen at the upper part of figs. 
141 and 143. The heavy 'bus bars running the entire length of the panels 
in fig. 143 carry low-tension currents only. The various small wires to be 




Fig. 141. — Sectioual elevation of feeder cubicle (Glasgow). 

seen cleated at the back of these panels are connections between the series 
transformers and the ammeters, wattmeters, etc., on the face of the board. 
Baworth Pillar Switchgear. — An ingenious arrangement was worked 
out some years ago by Mr J. S. Baworth. All tlie necessary switches, 
measuring instruments, etc., required for controlling a generator were 
mounted in a pillar, and these pillars were erected directly opposite the 
generators they controlled. The centre of three operating handles con- 
trolled the cross-arm of the double- pole water break switches fixed at the 
top of the pillar ; whereas the handles at the right atid left were used re- 
spectively for switching on the synchronising transformer and for closing the 
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field switch. The various handles were so interlocked, the one with the other, 
that it was impossible for an attendant to operate them in the wrong order. 
Mechanically Controlled Switchgear. — In order that the actual con- 
trolling switches of respective generators may be isolated in such a maimer 
that the eflFect of a complete burn-out of the controlling arrangements of 
one generator will be confined to that generator alone, some designers have 
arranged that portion of the gear at which an arc is liable to be started 
some distance away from the operating handles, uiechanically controlling 
the one from the other by means of interconnecting rods and levers. An 




Fio. 142. —Operating panels of feeder cubicles (Glasgow). 

example of this arrangement is illustrated in fig. 144. It represents a 
section of the switchgear constructed by the Allgemeine Co. for one of the 
generating stations in Berlin. A pair of duplicate three-core cables from 
each generator terminate in junction boxes A. Fuses B and B^ are inserted 
in series with the conductors of each phase. These fuses are placed in a 
cellar below the switchboard floor. The main circuit-breaker C consists of 
four movable blades on each phase. These blades are mechanically con- 
nected together in opposing pairs, the pair of blades on one side being 
electrically connected together, and those on the opposite side being 
connected respectively to one of the conductors from the generator, 
and one of the conductors from the main *bus bars. The circuit- 
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breaker controlling each three-phase generator consists, therefore, of 
twelve movable blades, all of which are controlled by one rod connected 
to the operating handle J. The movement from this operating handle 
is transmitted through a rocking shaft D; by this means the necessity 
of placing the switch directly opposite the controlling handle is avoided, 
and consequently the spacing between the operating handles is only a 
fraction of the spacing between the frames carrying the circuit^breakers. 

The main 'bus bars are supported on insulators in the cellar below the 
switchboard floor. The feeder controlling gear is also fixed in this cellar. 




Fio. 143. — Back of generator panels (Glasgow Tramways). 

No circuit-breakers, except the feeder fuses, are used for controlling the 
feeders. The feeder fuses are mounted on a carriage £, which can be run 
along rails fixed at the top of a rectangular framework. The feeder 
ammeters F are also supported on this carriage. The feeder circuit is 
completed through the contacts G and G^ when the fuse carriage is pushed 
home. To open the circuit the carriage is pulled towards the operator by 
the handle H ; the fuses may thus be examined or replaced without any 
risk of the operator making accidental contact with the charged connections. 
No arc is formed upon breaking circuit by withdrawing the fuse carriage, 
because several feeders are connected in parallel between the generating 
station and each sub-statioiL 
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American Pneumatically and Electrically Ck>ntrolled Switchgear. — 

The electrical controlling arrangements of some of the large American 
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Fig. 144.— Section showing general arrangement of Berlin switchgear. 

power plants represent a distinct departure from anything to be found in 
this country.^ It almost appears at first sight that the precautions that 

^ Since the above was written three or four boards designed on these lines have 
been erected in this country. 
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have been taken are unnecessarily elaborate and costly. When it is 
remembered, however, that the power to be controlled in one of these 
generating stations exceeds 40,000 horse-power, and when the very serious 
consequences of even a momentary interruption to the supply are con- 
sidered, one realises that the heavy expenditure incurred on switchgear is 
wholly justifiable. 

Fig. 145 is a sectional elevation of the electrical controlling arrange- 
ments at the Metropolitan Street Kail way Co. 's station in 96th Street, New 
York. This work has been carried out by the General Electric Co. of 
Schenectady. All the switching operations are normally conducted at 
the desk X. A number of miniature switches and 'bus bars on the face 
of this desk constitute a complete model of the electrical connections 
and switches in the entire station. These miniature switches are each 
electrically connected to one of the large circuit-breakers on the floors above. 
Small red and green lamps inserted at intervals in the miniature 'bus bars, 
etc., indicate what sections of the connections are dead or alive. The 
attendant thus has constantly before him a complete diagrammatic indica- 
tion of the condition of the whole system. The final adjustment of the 
engines is also controlled from this operating desk by means of a relay 
acting on the steam governor. When an incoming generator has to be 
paralleled, the engine-driver starts the plant and runs it up to approxTmately 
the speed of the other plants, but the final adjustment is effected by the 
switchboard attendant. All the measuring instruments required for the 
system are mounted on panels M behind the controlling desk. 

A diagram of the electrical connections of the plant in this station is 
shown in fig. 120, Chapter VI. The lettering of the various apparatus is the 
same in figs. 120 and 145. The three-core cable A is connected directly 
between one of the three-phase generators and the pneumatically controlled 
circuilrbreaker B. The circuit is completed through the ammeter trans- 
former C, a second generator switch D, to the group ammeter transformers 
and group switches £^, £^, and E^ From this point the current may be 
directed by selector switches F^, F^, F^ (indicated by dotted lines in fig. 145) 
to either of the 'bus bars G^ or G^ of each phase. The selector switches 
are merely heavy multiple-blade knife switches, and are not intended to 
break the circuit with current on. The construction is, in fact, such that 
it is impossible to accidentally draw out a heavy arc with these switches. 
This is effected by a catch which only permits the switch to be opened in 
the first instance a very short distance. If, therefore, a section carrying 
current is accidentally opened, a very short arc will result, and the attendant 
on seeing this can immediately reclose the switch and ascertain the source 
of the flow of current. From the respective 'bus bars current is conducted 
to group circuit-breakers H, and through these to the respective feeder 
circuit-breakera J and feeder ammeter tranaformers K. 
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Fio. 145.— Section showing general arrangement of American keyboard switohgear. 
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The main 'bus bare of the respective phases are efficiently isolated from 
each other by double soap-stone slabs L. 

The construction of the pneumatically controlled oil break circuit- 
breakere is illustrated in fig. 146. The terminals of each of the circuits to 




146. — Pneumatically operated three-phase circuit- breaker. 

be completed are connected respectively to the mushroom-shaped contacts 
A^ and A^. Metal oil pots B^ and B^ are supported by insulatora in such a 
manner that they rest on, and make connection with, the contacts A^ and A^. 
Metal rods C^ and C^ connected at their upper extremities are guided through 
porcelain insulatora D^ and D^ into contacts at the bottoms of the oil pots 
B^ and B^. The circuit is completed through these rods when they are 
lowered. The movable contacts referred to are carried at the end of 
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wooden rods E, supported from the cross-beam F. When the circuit-breaker 
is open, this cross-beam is held up by the catch G. The circuit-breakers 
inserted in series with the respective phases, though mechanically con- 
nected for simultaneous control, are efficiently isolated from each other by 
brickwork partitions covered at the top by a soap-stone slab H, and in 
front by an iron door J. It will thus be seen that, in the event of a heavy 
arc being started across the circuit-breaker controlling one of the phases. 




Fig. 147. — Electrically operated three-phase circuit-breaker, open. 

it is practically impossible for this arc to make contact with one of the 
other circuits, and thereby cause a short circuit. 

To operate these circuit- breakers a current from a local secondary battery 
is caused to flow through the solenoid K by closing one of the controlling 
switches on the operating desk. This draws down the plunger and valve 
L, and admits air from an air compressor into the cylinder above the piston 
M. At the same time air is admitted above the small piston M^, and 
this is forced down against the spring N, thereby releasing the catch G, 
and allowing the air on the top of the piston M to close the circuit- breaker. 
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To open the circuit-breaker the movement of the slide-valye L is reyersed, 
thus admitting air below the piston M. 

None of the circuit-breakers will be accidentally operated by a failure 
of the air pressure. The circuit-breakers already closed can only be opened 
by admitting air pressure below the piston M, and those that are opened 
can only be closed by admitting air pressure above the piston M^. 

A recent modification of the circuit-breakers referred to above is illus- 
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Fig. 148. — Electrically operated three-phase circuit-breaker, closed. 

trated in figs. 147 and 148. Fig. 147 is a front and sectiunal view of 
one of these circuit-breakers opened, and fig. 148 shows the same circuit- 
breaker closed. The construction of the oil pots is somewhat similar to 
that shown in fig. 146, the maiu difference being that, in addition to the 
circuit being completed through the rods and contacts in these oil pots, 
external contacts A^ and A^ are provided to make connection with the 
oil-containing pots. When the switch is closed the main current is carried 
by these external contacts, but the circuit is finally broken by the contacts 
under oil as before. 
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This circuit-breaker is operated electrically only, without the aid of 
pieumatics. This is effected by the small series wound electric motor B. 
A diagram of the connections to this motor is shown in fig. 149, the 
lettering of this diagram corresponding to that in figs. 147 and 148. 
When the circuit-breaker is open, a powerful spring C is compressed ; this 
spring tends to force down the cross-arm D. This movement is prevented, 
however, by the toggle-jointed lever E, the three fulcrums of which are in 
line with each other. When the circuit is completed through the motor 

B, this commences to rotate, 
and turns the wheel F in 
the direction indicated by 
the arrow. As, however, 
one end of the toggle-jointed 
lever E is connected to the 
shaft driven by the wheel 
F, the centre joint of this 
lever is moved out of the 
straight line between the 
fulcrums at each end of the 
double lever, and conse- 
quently this joint is unable 
to resist the tension of the 
spring C. This, therefore, 
causes the cross-arm D to 
descend, and the lower end 
of the lever E rotates with 
the ratchet wheel in a 
clockwise direction. This 
rotation will, to start with, 
lie considerably faster than 
the movement of the driving 
wheel to which the pawl is 



J 



Fio. 149. — Diagram of connections for controlling 
electrically operated circuit- breakers. 



attached. As, however, the speed of the motor accelerates, which it will 
do rapidly, having no work to do, the driving wheel will gain on the 
ratchet wheel, and will finally drive this through the ratchet and pawl, 
thus completely closing the circuit-breaker, and compressing the lower 
spring C^ in doing so. The motor is thrown out of gear when the centre 
joint of the toggle-jointed lever E has been rotated through an angle of 
180 degrees round the shaft. This is effected by means of the commutator 
G in fig. 149. This commutator is carried and rotated by the same shaft 
as the ratchet wheel F, the movement being also in a clockwise direction. 
H is a two-way switch on the operating desk, and J^ and J^ are the 
respective red and green indicating lamps which show whether the circuit- 
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breaker is opened or closed. The diagram indicates the position in which 
the switch and commutator are left after the operation of closing the 
circuit-breaker. The lower brush K^ baa just broken circuit with the 
segment of the commutator connected to the motor and electro-magnet L 
controlling the clutch M on the motor shaft, and the upper brush K^ has 
just made contact with this segment. With the switch H in the position 
shown, no current will pass through the motor except that through the 
indicating lamp J^, which is incandesced, and indicates that the switch 
is closed. No current will pass through the lamp J^, as this is short- 
circuited by the switch H and open-circuited at the commutator brush K^. 
The small current through the lamp J^ will be insufficient to start the motor 
B. To open the circuit-breaker the switch H is thrown over to short-circuit 
the lamp J^. This allows a sufficiently heavy current to pass through the 
commutator brush K^, the electro-magnet L, and motor B, to throw the 
clutch in circuit and start the motor. The first movement of the motor 
carries the centre of the toggle- jointed lever into the position shown in 
fig. 148, and thus allows the powerful spring C^ to lift the cross-head and 
rapidly open the circuit; the action of the compression spring C^ is 
assisted by the extended spring 0^. The continued rotation of the motor 
again compresses the upper spring C until it is thrown out of gear by the 
circuit being broken at the contact K^. The circuit will be completed 
through K^, and the green lamp J^ will be incandesced, showing that the 
circuit-breaker has been properly opened. The positive and negative 'bus 
bars shown at the bottom of the diagram, ^g. 149, are excited by secondary 
batteries. The chances of this supply failing are, therefore, very remote. 
It will be seen, however, that, should it fail, none of the circuit-breakers 
will be affected, and the failure will be immediately shown by the extinction 
of the indicating lamps. 

The circuit-breakers may be opened manually by means of a handle 
fitted to the projecting end P of the shaft carrying the ratchet wheel F. 

The use of two circuit-breakers B and D, fig. 1 45, is to enable either of 
these switches to be tested. If one circuit-breaker only was used, it is 
evident that this could not be closed without connecting the generator on 
to the 'bus bars, but by closing one at a time the operation of the relay 
control may be frequently tested. 

A modification of the switching arrangements at the New York stations 
has recently been installed in the Niagara Falls Power Co.'s new power- 
house. In this case the oil break circuit-breakers C^ C^ are placed over a 
subway which runs parallel with the generators. This subway carries the 
main 'bus bars B^ B^. Fig. 150 shows a sectional elevation across this 
subway. 

The relay controlling switches and indicating instruments are arranged 
on panels A mounted on a raised gallery in the centre of the engine-room. 
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These panels are equipped with dummy 'bus bars similar to those used in 
the New York stations. In this case, however, the instruments are 
arranged in their proper positions in the dummy 'bus bar circuits. An 
objection raised against the New York system is that the switchboard 
attendant, in carrying out any switching operations, must first go to the 
operating desk or bench-board, as it is termed, and pick out the relay 




Fig. 150. — Section showing general amngement of Niagara switchgear. 

switch required, then taking his eye off this switch, he must select from a 
number of instruments in front of him on entirely separate panels the 
instruments involved in the operation he is about to effect. In the 
Niagara modification of this arrangement each generator or feeder panel 
constitutes a complete unit, and has on it all the instruments, relay 
switches, and dummy 'bus bars appertaining to that particular generator 
or feeder. The generator field rheostats and field switches are located 
under the switchboard gallery. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OENEEAL ABBANOEMENT OF GONTEOLLINO AFPABATUS 
FOB LOW-TENSION SYSTEMS. 

B.O.T. traction panel — Newington switchboard — McDonald Road, Edinburgh, switch- 
board — ' Glasgow ' : generator panels opposite each machine, feeder i>anels arranged 
on gallery above in groups of eight, with alternate groups of positive and negative 
feeders — * Hackney ' : generator and feeder panels arranged back to back — ' Willesden ' : 
modification of 'Ferranti' high-tension board, with special selector switches for 
connecting generators to 'bus bars — ' Kelvin and White * switchboard at Glasgow 
Exhibition : positive and negative panels placed one over the other — * Boston * 
switchgear, equipped with motor- operated switches. 

Although the design of low-tension boards does not perhaps vary to quite 
the same extent as that of high-tension boards, there are, nevertheless, very 
marked differences in the general arrangement of the switching apparatus 
for controlling low-tension systems. The usual switchboard for low-tension 
three-wire systems, at any rate for small installations, consists of a number 
of slate or marble panels supported on an iron framework, with the instru- 
ments and switches, etc., on the face of the board, and with the 'bus bars 
and connections at the back of the board. The battery controlling switches 
and middle wire switches and instruments are as a rule mounted on a 
panel in the centre of the board, and the positive and negative generator 
and feeder panels are fixed respectively to the right and left of this centre 
panel. 

Board of Trade Traction FaneL 

In the case of traction switchboards, the Board of Trade panel is usually 
located in the centre of the switchboard. This panel is equipped with the 
instruments necessary for making and recording the various tests specified 
in the Board of Trade regulations relating to this class of work. Fig. 151 
shows Messrs Nalder Bros. <fe Thompson's standard B.O.T. panel A is 
an ammeter for indicating the line leakage of any feeder. It is calibrated 
with two scales, one reading from '001 to -05 ampere, and the second from 
•01 to '5 ampere. B is a two-way switch enabling either of these scales 
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to be used. C is a multiple plug switch through which the leakage- 
indicating ammeter may be plugged on to any feeder. D is a recordmg 

_p-.^: ^ voltmeter, range to 10 volts, for recording the 

drop of pressure in the return rails. A second 
multiple plug switch C^ is provided for connecting 
this voltmeter to different points ou the rails. 
E is a recording ammeter, range to 10 amperes, 
for recording the total earth current, i.e, the total 
leakage from the return rails. This ammeter is 
protected by an automatic switch F that short- 
circuits the instrument in the event of the total 
leakage - current exceeding the range of the 
ammeter. G is an ammeter, range to 10 
amperes, for testing the resistance of the earth 
plate to earth. This ammeter is connected in 
series with three Leclanch(^ cells across the top 
contacts of the double-pole switch H. The 
earth plates, of which there are two, are con- 
nected respectively to the two middle contacts, 
and the earth wire from the recordiog ammeter 
E is connected to the lower pair of contacts. 
Normally this switch is placed with its handle 
down, thereby connecting the ammeter E to 
both earth plates. To test the resistance of 
the plates, the switch is connected to the upper contacts, the ammeter and 
battery circuit beiug thus completed through the plates. 




151.— B.O.T. pauel. 



Newington Vestry. 

The switchboard supplied to the Vestry of St Mary, Newiugtou, by 
the General Electric Co., illustrated in fig. 152, is a fairly representative 
example of the general arrangement of a lighting board of the type referred 
to above. A special feature of this design is the method by which the 
panels are supported, the object aimed at by the manufacturers being to 
have a standard series of parts, which could be put together with a 
minimum of labour. The framework of the switchboard is built up of a 
number of cast-iron sections, and the result obtained appears to combine 
strength, flexibility, and unlimited possibilities of extensions. On the 
centre panels are mounted the fifteen-point battery charge and discharge 
switches, also the middle wire connections and meters, and the balancer 
instruments and switches. Each of the four dynamo panels to the 
immediate right and left of the centre panel carries a main switch and 
duplicate fuse. The positive panels on the right are also equipped with 
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ammeters, minimum current cutouts, and field regulators, and on the 
negative panels Aron watt-hour meters are fixed. The dve positive and 
negative feeder panels at the extreme right and left of the board are pro- 
vided with main switches, duplicate fuses, ammeters and voltmeters. The 
ammeters, in addition to the ampere scale, are calibrated with a volt scale 
showing the pressure required at the station end of the feeder for any given 
current, in order that the pressure at the feeding points may be maintained 
constant without the aid of pilot wires. Each feeder panel is also equipped 
with a regulating switch for inserting back E.M.F. cells in series with the 
feeder, by means of which the pressure on each feeder is regulated. 

Edinburgh. 

In cases where a large number of generators and feeders have to be 
controlled, it becomes somewhat inconvenient to divide the positive and 
negative apparatus in the manner indicated above. The switchboard at 
the M*^Donald Road station at Edinburgh is an example of one method of 
dealing with this difficulty. This board was designed by Messrs Kennedy 
& Jenkin, consulting engineers to the undertaking. A separate panel 
is provided for each generator, or feeder, the total width of each panel 
being 1 foot 9 iuches. Both the positive and negative connections from 
each generator, or feeder, are mounted on the one panel, the positive being 
on the left, and the negative on the right. By this means the attendant 
can see at a glance the state of any of the apparatus controlling a particular 
generator or feeder. Fig. 153 shows in plan and elevation the general 
arrangement of the switchgear and instruments. 

The switchboard gallery, which is placed at one end of the engine*room, 
stretches the whole width of the building. This gallery, which is about 
12 feet above the level of the engine-room floor, is 12 feet 6 inches wide. 
Of this space about 6 feet 6 inches is occupied by switches, instruments, 
pillars and hand-wheels, connections, etc. This leaves clear spaces in 
front and behind the panels of about 4 feet and 2 feet respectively. 

All instruments, switches, etc., that require constant attention or 
manipulation are placed on, or controlled from, the main panels above the 
level of the gallery floor ; but other apparatus, such as dynamo fuses, watt- 
meters, and instruments that only require occasional attention, are arranged 
on an extension of the main panels below the gallery floor. The panels 
consist of polished slate about 2 inches in thickness. 

The main generators, balancers, etc., are arranged end to end in pairs, 
the centre line of each pair being at right angles to the side walls of the 
engine-room. The steam ends of the generators are adjacent to the side 
walls, thus leaving the commutator ends in the centre. A tunnel about 4 
feet wide and 7 feet 6 inches high runs through the centre of the engine-room 
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from end to end. The conductors from each generator are led from the 
dynamo into this tunnel through earthenware pipes ; they are then carried 
along the walls of the tunnel to the ground-floor panel of the switchboard, 
and are taken up this through the switches and instruments to the vertical 
bars of a three-way 'bus bar connector, by means of which any generator 
may be connected to either of three pairs of 'bus bars. 

The generators are self exciting, and the pressure is regulated by means 
of resistances inserted in series with the shunt winding of each generator, 
hung just beneath the switchboard gallery. The necessary regulating 




Fig. 164. — General arrangement of L.T. generator and feeder 'baa bars at 
the Glasgow lighting station. 

switches are connected directly on to these resistances, and are controlled 
by a hand-wheel on the gallery, communicating with the regulating switch 
below by means of a spindle carried through the floor. A pointer shows 
the amount of resistance in circuit. 

Some difficulty was experienced in designing a satisfactory method of 
signalling from the switchboard to the engine drivers, as no point of the 
station wall could be seen from all the engine stop- valves and governors. 
This difficulty has been got over by fixing on the top of the main board a 
large iron case containing several compartments. An opal glass in front 
of each compartment forms the front of the case. Behind each glass is 

II 
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painted a number corresponding to each of the generators, boosters, 
etc. Each compartment contains an incandescent lamp, which may be 
switched on and off by means of a switch attached to the regulating 
resistance standard of the generator to be signalled. Similar cases, also 
divided into compartments, are fixed near the stop-valves of the genera- 
tors, etc. These compartments are labelled with instructions such as. 




Fio. 166. — Positive generator panel (Glasgow). 

*• Start," "Up," "Steady," "Down," "Stop." It is obvious that the 
figures and words on the opalescent glass will only be visible when the 
lamp is lighted behind it. A loud bell draws the driver's attention to the 
fact that the switchboard attendant wishes to communicate with him. 
By looking at the signalling case over the switchboard he sees which 
generator is signalled, and on going to the stop- valve he receives his 
instructions from the signal-box attached to the same. 
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Glasgow. 

The arrangement of switchgear at the Glasgow lighting stations is 
widely different from that to be found in any other low-tension station. 
This was constructed to the design of Mr W. A. Chamen, the city 
electrical engineer. Fig. 154 illustrates the general scheme of connections. 
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Fig. 156. —Negative generator panel (Glasgow). 

Positive and negative generator panels A and B are placed on the ground 
floor directly opposite each generator. Connections are run from these to 
four sets of positive and negative 'bus bars CD supported beneath the 
feeder switchgear gallery. This gallery runs the entire length of the 
engine-room. The feeder panels E F are arranged in sections, each section 
dealing with eight feeders. The sections are arranged alternatively, 
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positive and negative. By this means the positive and negative connections 
are efficiently separated ; at the same time the distance between the positive 
and negative connections to any one feeder does not exceed a few feet. The 
feeder panels are equipped with horizontal and vertical 'bus bars, by means 
of which any feeder may be plugged on to either of the four 'bus bars. 
These 'bus bars may, if desired, be maintained at different pressures, or 
may all be coupled in parallel. 

Figs. 155 and 156 indicate the arrangement of apparatus on the 

positive and negative generator 
panels. The lead from the positive 
terminal of the generator is con- 
nected to one terminal of the main 
circuit-breaker A. The other ter- 
minal of the circuit-breaker is con- 
nected to the top of a duplex fuse. 
This duplex fuse consists of two 
fuses in series, either one of which 
may be short-circuited by the switch 
B. After leaving the fuse the 
current is taken through one of 
the author's discriminating cutouts 
C (see fig. 99). This cutout 
is constructed to open the circuit 
only in the event of its generator 
failing and tending to short circuit 
the 'bus bars. The top of the cutout 
is connected to the centre contact 
of the four-way plug connector D. 
By means of this connector the 
generator may be plugged on to any 
of the four 'bus bars referred to 
above. The arrangement of the 
negative panel is somewhat similar, 
the chief difference being that a 
recording ammeter E is inserted in 





Ffo. 157.— Details of Glasgow plug switch. 



the circuit instead of the discriminating cutout. The details of the plug 
connector are shown in fig. 157. 

This pluc; consists of a laminated S-shaped contact carried on a removable 
key. The projection at the end of this key fits in the slotted key-way 
mounted in the slate base. The plugs can only be withdrawn by turning 
them through 180 degrees from the position in which they were 
inserted, and they cannot be turned beyond this. Although these plugs 
are not intended for making or breaking the circuit, carbon sparking pieces 
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G are fitted on the contact plugs, so that they will not be injured if current 
is broken at this point 

Some of the feeder panels are illustrated in fig. 158, and a sectional 
view of these feeder panels is shown in fig. 159. Each feeder is connected 
to the lower contact plug of the duplex fuse A. Above this is mounted 
the emergency circuit- breaker B. The contacts of this circuit-breaker are 
divided into four blades. Three of these blades are directly connected to 
the shaft about which they turn, whereas the fourth blade is loose on the 




Fig. 159.— Section through feeder panels (Glasgow). 

shaft. By this arrangement a comparatively quick break may be obtained. 
The first effect of pulling the operating handle is to break the circuit 
through the three rigidly connected blades, leaving the supply momentarily 
maintained through the remaining blade. The circuit is finally broken by 
the loose blade being knocked out by the weight on the end of the operat- 
ing lever. To prevent burning of the contacts, the final spark is taken by 
carbon blocks. 

The front panel carries the operating handle of the emergency circuit- 
breaker, the contact blocks for the plug connectors, and a combined 
recording ammeter and voltmeter for each feeder. The latter extremely 
useful combination was made by Messrs Kelvin and White. The 
advantage of having a daily record of the current and E.M.F. of each 
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feeder on one chart is obvious. The rotating drums of these instruments are 
all actuated by a pawl and ratchet movement controlled by one regulating 
clock situated in the centre of the switchboard gallery. These instruments, 
in addition to recording the current and pressure^ also indicate the same 
at each instant on a vertical scale. 

A feature of this switchgear is the magnitude of the conducting 

circuits. Provision has been 
made for dealing with no less 
than forty pairs of feeders, 
and each of the feeder con- 
nections is designed to carry 
1000 amperes, with a wide 
margin. All the contact 
blocks, etc., are of solid forged 
copper, and are very massive. 
It is stated that over 40 tons 
of copper were used for the 
main 'bus bars alone. 

The switchboard gallery 
itself is of novel construction, 
being built of iron and paved 
with glass blocks. The glass 
projects above the iron- in such 
a manner that attendants 
are thoroughly insulated from 
earth, and the use of rubber 
mats is therefore unnecessaiy. 
A further advantage of this 
construction is that 
generator panels below 
switchboard gallery are 
ciently lighted. 




the 
the 
effi- 



Fio. 161. — Paralleling voltmeter. 



Kelvin and White's 
Switchboard. 



The supply of the whole 
of the current for the Glasgow International Exhibition in 1900-1 was 
controlled by the switchboard illustrated in fig. 160. Panels are provided 
for twelve generators and eight feeders, dealing in all with 3000 amperes. 
The middle panel is fitted with bar and dynamo voltmeters, electro-static 
voltmeters, recording voltmeters, an earth current recorder, middle wire 
and earth ampere gauges^ voltmeter switches, etc. 
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Balancing and pilot illuminated dial voltmeters are mounted on 
swivel brackets on the top of the switchboard frame. Positive and 
negative panels for each feeder are mounted, one directly above the other, 
immediately to the right and left of the middle panel, all the positive 
panels being at the top. Each positive generator panel is equipped with 
an ammeter and main switch, and each negative panel carries a Ferguson- 
White return current cutout, a dynamo field regulating hand- wheel, and 
a pair of sockets for a Kelvin portable paralleling voltmeter. An 
illustration of this voltmeter is shown in fig. 161. Its use does away 
with a large number of small wires between the paralleling voltmeters 
and switches, which are often a source of trouble. All the positive 
feeder panels are fixed at the left end of the board, and the corresponding 
negative panels at the right end. Each panel is fitted with a switch and 
a combined recording ammeter and voltmeter similar to that described 
above. These recorders are all controlled by the clock erected above the 
top of the board. The whole of the panels are of polished white marble 
carried on a steel framework. 

Ferranti Low-Tension Switchboard. 

Messrs Ferranti have recently turned their attention to constructing 
switchboards for controlling low-tension systems. Fig. 162 is a section 
and front elevation of a portion of a switchboard they have constructed 
to Mr E. T. Ruthven-Murray's specification for the Willesden Corporation. 
The general design of this- board is somewhat similar to the standard 
Ferranti high-tension board described in the previous chapter. 

A special feature of the arrangement, suggested by Mr Ruthven- 
Murray^ is the 'bus bar change-over switch for connecting the respective 
generators and feeders to any one pair of the four pairs of 'bus bars pro- 
vided. This arrangement is shown in fig. 162. 

The positive terminal of each generator is connected to the release coil 
A of a maximum and reverse current cutout. This coil is carried in a case, 
which \a provided with contacts somewhat on the lines of the standard 
Ferranti fuse. The operation of removing it and replacing it by 
another is, therefore, very simple. The connection to the positive 'bus 
bars D^ D^ D' D^ is completed through the switch B, an ammeter C, 
and the four-way switch referred to above. The connection from the 
negative terminal of the dynamo is carried directly to the four-way switch 
E in the top compartment of the switchboard. Voltmeters F for various 
purposes are mounted above the switchboard. These voltmeters are 
carried on miniature tram rails G, one of these rails being divided into 
sections, and the circuits across which potential readings are required are 
connected to different sections of this divided rail By merely pushing the 
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voltmeter aloDg these rails to the desired section any reading required 
may be obtained. The generator field switches H and field ammeters J 
are mounted on a panelled desk in front of the switchboard. Hand-wheels 
K for regulating the field resistances are mouuted on shafts connected to 
the rheostats situated below the gallery floor. Receptacles are also 
provided on the top of this desk panel for receiving the contacts of a 
portable paralleling voltmeter L. Somewhat similar panels to the 




Fio. 162.— Section through Willesden LT. switchgear. 

generator panels shown in fig. 162 are provided for the feeders, boosters, 
and balancing circuits. 

A section of another Ferranti low-tension board is shown in fig. 163. 
This board was constructed for the Hackney Corporation to the speci- 
fication of the consulting engineer, Mr Robert Hammond. A feature of 
this board is the back-to-back arrangement of the generator and feeder 
panels. 

The combined main switches and automatic cutouts used in the 
generator circuits are of the Ferranti loose handle type. Provision is 
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made for plugging each generator feeder on to any one of the four pairs of 
'bus bars provided. Fig. 1 6*4 is a front view of the generator switchgear. 
The battery regulating switches can just be seen at the top of this 







-N 



It 




Fig. 163.— Section through Hackney L.T. switchgear. 

photograph, supported from the ceiling over the switchboard gallery. 
These switches are controlled by handles fixed at the lower extremities of 
vertical shafts supported in the centre of the switchboard. Bevelled 
wheels at the top of these shafts engage with horizontal shafts upon which 
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the worm wheels driving the screw shaft of the regulating switches are 
fixed. 

The positive and negative generator panels are fixed respectively to the 




right and left of the battery controlling gear. In addition to the field 
switches on the front of the panelled desk, at the bottom of the switchboard 
two cases are fixed, each containing twenty fuses, in which the feeder pilot 
wires terminate. A twenty-way pilot wire voltmeter switch is fixed above 
each set of fuses. 
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Fig. 165 is a reproduction of a photograph taken from one end of the 
switchgear, showing the generator gear on the lefb^ and the feeder gear on 
the right of the illustration. 




Fio. 165.— End view of HackDey board, showing back-to-back arrangement of 
generator and feeder panels. 

Boston, U.S.A., Switchgear. 

An interesting example of American practice in the arrangement of 
low-tension switchgear is to be seen at the Atlantic Avenue station, Boston. 
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The generating plant at this station is divided into two distinct engine- 
rooms, and the switches and other controlling apparatus are arranged in a 
separate room. This switchboard room is entirely shut off from the 
engine-rooms, but the switchboard attendant can signal to the attendants 
in either engine-room by means of dial posts of the Cory sjrstem of 
engine telegraphs. Each signalling set consists of one disc signifying the 
engine or booster in question, and a second disc denoting the instructions 
to be given regarding that unit. A sectional view of the switch-room is 




Fig. 166. — Section through Boston L.T. switch -room. 



shown in fig. 166. All the recording and indicating instruments are fixed 
on a gallery running all round the switch-room, the apparatus controlling 
the generators being on the section of the gallery at one end of the room, 
with the feeder panels on each of the side galleries. The actual 
generator switches are placed on the ground floor, and are motor 
controlled by relay switches on an operating desk situated near the 
generator section of the gallery. The operating desk and instruments for 
the generator section are not shown in fig. 166, but the approximate 
position of this apparatus is indicated by the letter A. 
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There are at present forty motor-driven main generator switches. 
These are arranged in two rows parallel with the side galleries, there 
being twenty positive switches in one row, and twenty negative switches 










in the other row. Room is left for two more rows of switches in the 
positions where they are shown dotted. These switches are used to con- 
nect the positive and negative leads from the generator on to either 
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pair of the Gve pairs of 'bus bars provided. Each generator lead is con- 
nected to the vertical bar D of one of these switches, and the five 'bus bars 
B^ B^, etc., are run horizontally, one above the other, from end to end of 
each row of switches. These 'bus bars, which are maintained at different 
pressures, are connected by heavy flexible cables to the corresponding 'bus 
bars behind the feeder panels on each side of the gallery. Connections are 
run from the feeder 'bus bars to the respective contacts of multiple blade 
five-way switches (see fig. 17, Chapter XL). One of these switches is pro- 
vided for each of the positive and negative connections to every feeder. 
Above the feeder switches are ammeters E of both the Weston and 
Thomson astatic types in series with the feeders. The potential at the 
distributing end of the feiaders is indicated by pilot wires connected to a 
common voltmeter through a large multiple contact voltmeter switch. 

Some of the large motor-driven switches on the ground floor are 
designed to carry a current of 7000 amperes. The construction of these 
switches is such that it is impossible to connect one generator to two 'bus 
bars simultaneously. If a generator is already connected to one of these 
'bus bars, and the relay switch controlling the motor is put in the position 
to connect this generator to another 'bus bar, the motor will close the second 
switch, but before doing so it will automatically open the switch through 
which the generator was previously connected. These switches are pro- 
vided with a magnetic blow-out which breaks any arc that may be formed 
on opening the switch. 

A general view of the switchboard room, taken from the operating desk, 
is shown in fig. 167. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EXAMPLES OF COMPLETE INSTALLATIOirS. 

* Edinburgh ' : low-tension continuous current three-wire system ; general arrangement 
of apparatus, method of obtaining different pressures for long and short feeders, 
battery charging and regulating arrangements, and signalling arrangements — 
* Hull * : high-tension, constant pressure, continuous current system ; rotary trans- 
formers in sub-stations controlled by special long-distance switches and pilot 
wires from generating station — 'Hastings': single phase, alternating current 
system ; construction, general arrangement, and equipment of sub-stations ; area of 
supply divided into two large networks, each network being subdivided into a 
number of small networks interconnected at sub-stations only ; arrangements for 
cutting off the whole of the high-tension feeders and transformers during the hours 
of light load. 

It would be quite beyond the limited scope of this work to fully describe 
the large number of various systems of electrical distribution in use at the 
present time. An attempt will, however, be made in this chapter to briefly 
indicate the broad principles underlying some of the different systems. 

A few years ago there were practically only two systems of distribution, 
namely, the low-tension continuous current system, and the high-tension 
alternating current systen^. It was thought by many at that time that 
the former system could only be efficiently used for very small and com- 
pact areas of supply. Within recent years the field for low-tension dis- 
tribution has been enormously increased, in the first place by the use of 
the three- wire system of distribution, inveuted by the late Dr John 
Hopkinson, and in the second place by the commercial introduction of 
the 200-volt lamp. The object of both these improvements has been to 
increase the pressure of distribution. 

The effect of doubling the pressure is of far greater importance than 
appears at first sight. The area that can be efficiently supplied by a given 
pressure is limited by the difficulties of regulation, the Board of Trade 
regulations stipulating that the maximum variation of pressure from the 
declared pressure shall not exceed 2 per cent. 

177 12 
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Now, with a given load, the effect of doubling the preasiire in any con- 
ductor is to halve the current density. The voltage ^rop per 100 yards 
run is therefore halved, and as a consequence the length of the conductor 
may be doubled for a given drop of pressure; but if the declared 
pressTire is also doubled^ the voltage drop in the conductor may also be 
doubled without exceeding the stipulated percentage variation of pressure. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the effect of doubling the pressure is to 
permit the use of feeders four times the original length. If the 
generating station is situated in the centre of the area of supply, this 
station can efficiently supply at a declared pressure of 200 volts an 
area sixteen times as great as it could deal with at a declared pressure 
of 100 volts. 

By the use of the three-wire system referred to above the difference of 
potential between the conductors may be doubled without increasing the 
declared pressure across Consumers' lamps, A)r if desired, this system may be 




Fia. 168. — DiAgram illustrating three-wire system of distribation and method 
of boosting up pressure for long feeders. 

combined with the use of high-voltage lamps, and the efficient area of 
supply correspondingly increased. By means of the three-wire system con- 
sumers' lamps are virtually connected two in series, as indicated diagram- 
matically in fig. 168. For this purpose installations have to be balanced 
so that the load directly counected to one main shall be approximately 
equal to the load directly connected to the other main. 

It is, of course, impossible in practice to arrange that these loads exactly 
balance each other under all conditions ; if, therefore, lamps were coupled in 
this way across a two-wire system, it is obvious that the resistance of the 
lamps on the side most heavily loaded will be considerably lower than the 
resistance of the lighter load, and as a consequence the E.M.F. across the 
latter will be much higher than across the former, and the maximum per- 
missible variation of pressure will in consequence be greatly exceeded. To 
overcome this difficulty, Dr Hopkinson suggested that the common point 
of connection between the lamps in series should be connected to a third 
wire, carried back to the generating station, and that two small generators 
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coupled in series should be provided to supply the out-of -balance current. 
If, for instance, in fig. 168 the load between the positive conductor and 
middle wire is 2200 amperes, and that between the negative conductor 
and middle wire is 2000 amperes^ the main generators A and B will supply 
the balanced current of 2000 amperes on the positive side, and the balancer 
C^ will supply the 200 amperes out-of-balance current on this side. If 
now 400 amperes is switched off the positive side, and the load on the 
negative side remains as above, the main generators A and B will now 
be required to supply the 1800 amperes balanced load, and the negative 
generator C^ will supply the 200 amperes out-of-balance current on 
this side. 

It is obvious that the middle wire is only required to carry the out-of- 
balance Current, and as a consequence the sectional area may be very much 
less than that of the outer wires. In many cases the middle wires are not 
brought back to the generating station, two-wire feeders being used, and 
the balancing generators are driven by motors situated at convenient 
centres in the distributing areas. 

In very large and heavily loaded districts it is customary to provide 
two or more sets of 'bus bars in the generating station, and to maintain 
these at different pressures. The very long feeders F^ F^, fig. 168, 
supplying outlying districts are connected to 'bus bars at higher pressures, 
and a drop of pressure considerably greater than the variation allowed 
by the Board of Trade regulations is then permissible, as these regulations 
only refer to the variation at consumers' terminals. The higher pressure 
on these 'bus bars may be maintained either by connecting them to 
independent generators £, or by inserting boosters D^ D^ between the sets 
of 'bus bars, these boosters being constructed to give the few extra volts 
required. 

Edinburgh (Low-Tension Direct Current). 

Edinburgh is supplied by two distinct generating stations a considerable 
distance apart. Both stations feed, however, the same common area 
of supply, and are therefore interconnected. The details given below 
refer particularly to the station at McDonald Road. 

Fig. 169 is a diagram of the connections between the generators, main 
'bus bars, and feeders. The generators G are coupled to the main 'bus 
bars through an ampere hour-meter A, double-pole duplex fuses F^ F*, 
double-pole carbon break switches S^ S^, a dynamo ammeter D^. and plug 
'bus bar connectors P^ P^. 

A multiple way voltmeter switch K is connected to each terminal of 
the double-pole main switch, by means of which a pair of voltmeters V^ V^, 
common to all generators, may, by one movement of this switch, be con- 
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nected respectively across the poles of the generator and the 'bus bars on 
which the generator is plugged. The advantage of this arrangement is 
that there is no chance of the voltage of the wrong bars being taken. 
To connect a generator on to the 'bus bars, the E.M.F. of the incoming 




Vultmeter oonnectioDs 
to other geDeraton. 

Fig. 169.— Diagram of connections of generator and feeder panels (Edinburgh). 

generator is adjusted until both voltmeters read alike. The main switch 
is then closed. 

It will be obvious, on referring to fig. 169, that the simultaneous closing 
of any two voltmeter switches connected to the one pair of voltmeters 
would parallel the generators through this connection. To prevent this 
the voltmeter switches are so constructed that they can only be turned on 
and off by a key, and only one such key is provided for each pair of volt- 
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met^m. As this key cannot be withdrawn when a switch is closed, it is 
impossible to close two switches simultaneously. 

The dynamo fuses are arranged with double contacts, so that, if it is 
required to examine a fuse or to increase or decrease the sectional area of 
a fuse when the particular generator to which it is connected is working, 
it is merely necessary to insert another fuse before withdrawing the one 
to be altered. 

The feeders are equipped on each pole with single-pole carbon break 
switches S^ S^, the positive and negative switches being capable of 
separate and independent control. Thus a feeder may be disconnected 
on the positive side, and left connected on the negative side, or vice 
versa. 

The feeders are taken from the 'bus bars through the ammeters 
D2 D8 and single-pole switches referred to above from the top of the 
board to the wall behind the panels; they are then carried along the 
surface of the wall, and finally run down into the feeder tunnel. This 
tunnel extends about a mile towards the centre of the city. From the 
further end of this the feeders are taken to different points of the dis- 
tributing network. 

No fuses or cutouts are used on the feeders. Each feeder switch is, 
however, shunted by a light fuse F^ F*. This fuse momentarily carries the 
current after the main switch is opened, and is intended to interrupt any 
arc formed on opening a heavily loaded circuit. 

The middle wire or earthed conductor L^, fig. 170, generally called the 
third wire, is brought in through an ammeter D^^ and is connected to the 
third wire 'bus bar. This is in turn connected to earth through an 
ammeter D^ and meter A^. 

Any feeder may be connected on to either of the three pairs of 
'bus bars by means of flexible cables and coned connectors C^ C^ C*, fig. 
169. All the feeders within a certain radius are connected to the 
middle 'bus bars B^, and the longer feeders are connected to the top 
bars B^. These bars are in consequence termed, respectively^ the short 
bars and the long bars. The third or bottom bars B^ are reserved as 
spare bars. 

When the feeders are fully loaded it is necessary to maintain a consider- 
ably higher pressure across the long feeders than is required across the short 
feeders, to allow for a greater drop of pressure in the former, due to their 
increased length (see fig. 168). This is provided for by running the long 
bars at higher pressure than the short bars ; for instance, in order to 
obtain an even pressure throughout the entire system of distribution, it 
may be necessary to supply the long feeders at a pressure of, say, 540 
volts, while the short feeders only require 600 volts. This increased 
pressure may, of course, be obtained by regulating the generators connected 
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to the long bars to give a higher KM.F. than those connected to the short 
bars. It is obvious that the increased drop referred to will only occur 
during the hours of heavy load ; that is to say, for many hours every day 
the pressure required across the long bars will be identical with that across 
the short bars, and during these hours it will be neither necessary nor 
advisable to run two systems. To obviate so doing, positive and negative 
bar connecting switch panels are provided. These are equipped with bar 
coupling switches S^ S*, fig. 170, ammeters D^ D", fuses, three-way plug 
connectors, and voltmeters, the connections being as shown in fig. 170. 



+ j9 




Fio. 170. — Connections of bar coupling and earth panels (Edinburgh). 

In this, as in all other oases, positive and negative connections are both 
mounted on one panel; they are, however, shown separate in fig. 170, 
with the object of attaining greater diagrammatic clearness. 

During the hours of light load, plugs are inserted as shown black in 
fig. 170^ and the bar coupling switches are closed. Under these conditions 
the long and short bars may be treated as one bar ; consequently all the 
feeders may, if the load is small enough^ be supplied from one generator. 
When it becomes necessary to raise the pressure of the supply to the long 
feeders, the generators are plugged on to both long and short bars, and 
made to take their proper proportions of load, until the ammeters D^ on 
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the bar coupling panels fall to zero. The bar coupling switches are then 
opened, and the supply to the two systems is kept entirely separate. 
Each system may now be regulated to give the required pressure at the 
feeding points. 

The bars may be again reconnected when the load has fallen suffi- 
ciently to make it unnecessary to maintain two different pressures at the 
generating station. For this purpose the voltage across the long and short 
bars is adjusted until the readings are identical; this is shown by the 
voltmeters Y^ V^ connected across the top and bottom of the bar coupling 
switches falling to zero. When this occurs the coupling switches may 
be closed. 

It may sometimes occur that the load on, say^ the positive long bar 
drops sufficiently to enable the long and short bars to be coupled on the 
positive side some considerable time before it is possible to couple the 
negative bars ; in that case the positive bars may be connected and the 
long bar on the negative side left disconnected from the negative short 
bar, and maintained at the higher pressure required. 

It will appear from the above that it may be frequently necessary to 
run a generator on each system only half loaded ; that is to say, this double 
system may involve the running of an additional generator to that which 
would be required if the whole of the feeders were supplied at one 
pressure. To reduce the loss this would entail, equalising boosters are 
provided. The connections to these equalisers are shown in fig. 171. 

A motor M is connected, through a motor-starting switch S S, fuses, 
etc., across the positive and negative short 'bus bars. Small generators 
G^ Q^ are coupled on to each end of the shaft of this motor, these generators 
being each capable of generating 800 amperes at 25 volts. Arrangements 
are provided for connecting one generator between the long and short 
bars on the positive side, and the other between the long and short bars 
on the negative side. 

Let it be supposed that the total output of the station at a given time 
is 6000 amperes, and that of this, 2400 amperes are being supplied to 
the long bars at a pressure of 540 volts, and 3400 amperes to the short 
bars at a pressure of 500 volts. Let it further be assumed that the 
output of the generators is 1000 amperes each. To meet the above 
demand it will be necessary to run three generators on the long bars 
and four generators on the short bars — that is to say, altogether seven 
generators will be required; whereas, if the two bars were coupled to- 
gether^ the whole of the work could be done by six generators. Obviously 
what is required is that 400 amperes be taken off the long bars and put 
on to the short bars ; it will then only be necessary to run two generators, 
instead of three, on the long bars. The way in which this transference 
is effected will be understood on reference to fig. 171. 
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The motor of the equalising booster is ruD up to speed by olosing 
the motor-starting switches S S. The field switch F^ of, say, the 
positive generator is then closed, and the resistance in series with 
the field of this generator is adjusted imtil the pressure across it is 
identical with the difference of pressure between the long and short 
positive 'bus bars, as indicated by the two 'bus bar and booster 
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Fig. 171. — Connections of equaliser or booster panels (Edinburgh). 

voltmeters V^ V* connected across the main switches. When this 
occurs the switches S^ S^ connecting the booster between the long 
and short bars on the positive side may be closed. The resist- 
ance in series with the field of this generator may now be further 
reduced until the ammeter in the booster circuit indicates that 
the 400 amperes required are being supplied to the long bar from 
the short bar The above operation is then repeated on the negative 
side. 
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If the efficiency of the equal ismg booster be, say, 80 per ceut., the 
total load on the short bars will now be as follows : — 

Current supplied to the short feeders .... 3400 amperes. 
Current supplied through the booster to the long 

feeders 400 „ 

Current taken by motor when boosting up, 400 

amperes, 40 volts, at an efficiency of 80 per cent. 40 „ 



Total current to be supplied by generators connected 

to short bars 3840 amperes. 



Whereas the load on the long bars will now be reduced as follows : — 

Current supplied to the long feeders .... 2400 amperes. 
Less current received from the short bars . . . 400 ,, 



Total current supplied by generators feeding long bars 2000 amperes. 

Thus it will be seen two generators only will be required for the long 
bars and four generators for the short bars, namely, a total of six, instead 
of seven which would be required if the equalisers were not used. 

The method of connecting up the balancers required in connection 
with this system should be noted. The connections are so arranged 
that either of the balancing generators can be switched on to either of 
the positive or negative bars connected to the long or short feeders. 

With the plugs arranged as shown in fig. 172, the left-hand generator 
in the diagram is connected between the long negative and neutral bars, 
whereas the right-hand generator is connected between the long positive 
and neutral bars. If the change-over plugs were inserted in the top 
holes instead of the second holes, the left-hand generator would then 
become the positive and the right-hand one the negative generator. Two 
such panels provide for the connection of one pair of balancers to the 
long bars, and another pair to the short bars, or all four balancers may be 
connected to one set of bars. 

It will appear, on referring to fig. 172, that the insertion of one change- 
over plug in the top hole Y, when a second plug is in the middle hole X, 
will cause a short circuit across this generator. To provide against this 
a guard slab is arranged to slide over the change-over plug holes in such 
a manner that it is impossible to insert a second pair of plugs before 
withdrawing the first pair. 

When the guard is in the position in which it is shown in ^g, 173, the 
plugs may be inserted in the middle holes. To insert plugs in the top or 
bottom holes, the guard slab must be shifted to the left or to the right, 
and this cannot be done until both the plugs have been withdrawn from 
the middle holes. 
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The batteries, of which there are two^ are connected up as shown in 
fig. 174. Each battery consists of 140 cells. The batteries are joined in 
series, one (H) being connected between the positive bars and the third 
wire, and the other (J) between the latter and the negative bars. CJon- 
nections from thirty regulating cells H^ J^, on the extreme end of each 
battery, are brought to four regulating switches P P P I^ (two on each 
pole). These switches are fixed in a glass house in the battery-room, which 
is some distance away from the main switchboard. They are nevertheless 
controlled from the switch gallery. Each regulating switch is mechani- 




Fio. 172. — Connections of balancer panels (Edinburgh). 

cally connected to a hand-wheel (see fig. 153) on the switch gallery by 
means of a steel wire maintained in constant tension, and run through an 
iron pipe to prevent sagging. The construction is such that a complete 
turn of the controlling handle just cuts oue cell in or out. An indicator 
on the wheel shows the number of cells in circuit. 

The movable contacts of the regulating switches are provided with 
pilot contacts; these are connected to the main contacts through 
resistances, to prevent the cells being short circuited when moving from 
one contact to the next. If by accident the movable contact should be 
left in an intermediate position, the charge or discharge current will 
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pass through this resistance. To obviate trouble from this cause a 
relay is shunted across the resistance, and this, when current is passing 
through the resistance, closes a local circuit and rings a bell on the switch 
gallery. 

The object of the two regulating switches on each pole is to enable 
the battery to be simultaneously connected across two distinct systems 
requiring different pressures and independent regulation. Thus in fig. 
174, 138 cells are connected across the long positive bar and the third 
wire, and 138 cells between the latter and the long negative bar; 
whereas only 113 cells are connected on each side between the short 




Fig. 178.— Guard slate for plugs. 

bars and third wire. It will be evident that all cells up to 113 are 
being discharged at the rate of the current supplied to the short bars, 
plus the current supplied to the long bars; whereas cells 113 to 138 are 
being discharged at the rate of the supply to the long bars only. 

The ammeters D^ D^ (iig. 174) between the regulating switches and the 
positive and negative 'bus bars show the rate of discharge or charge to or 
from the long or short bars, and the ammeters D^^ D^^ between the battery 
and the third wire show the total rate of charge or discharge. 

Separate cables Q^ Q^ are run from the third wire side of each battery 
to the switchboard^ so that the batteries can be entirely disconnected 
from each other. 

To charge the batteries, boosters T^ T^ are inserted in series with the 
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connection to the third wire. T^ or T^ is plugged on, and its two switches 
closed, thus connecting it across the main disconnecting switch S^ or S^^ on 
the third wire. The motor M^ or M^ driving this booster is then run up to 
speed, and the main switch S^ or S*^ is opened, the unexcited armature 
winding thus becoming part of the battery circuit ; by exciting the field of 
the generator, and by varying the resistance in circuit with it, any desired 
pressure may be added to the 'bus bar voltage. 

Either of the two boosters provided may, by means of the plug con- 
nectors, be connected in series with either battery. If plugged as shown 
in fig. 174^ the right-hand booster in the diagram is connected in series 
with the positive, and the left-hand booster with the negative battery. 
If the plugs were inserted in the top holes, the above arrangement would 
be reversed. By plugging the boosters on to the bottom contacts they 
may be used as balancing equalisers. 

Hull (High-Teiision Direct Current). 

In districts where the area of supply is very scattered, and there is 
a considerable demand for power, some engineers advocate the use of a 
high-tension direct current, constant pressure system. This system is in 
successful operation at Hull, Oxford, and a few other towns in this 
country. Current is generated at a pressure of from 2000 to 3000 volts^ 
and is transmitted to sub-stations at this pressure, and there transformed 
down by rotary continuous current convertors to a pressure of 400 volts, 
and distributed as such on the three- wire system. 

The general system of control is illustrated diagrammatically in fig. 1 75. 
Each generator D is connected to the main 'bus bars through a double- 
pole return current circuit-breaker E. From these 'bus bars a number of 
concentric feeders are run to a corresponding number of transformers 
grouped in sub-stations at different points of the area of supply, there 
usually being four or five transformers in each sub-station. Each feeder is 
connected directly on to the terminals of its transformer ; that is to say, there 
are no high-tension circuit-breakers in the sub-stations. In the generating 
station a feeder panel is provided for each feeder or transformer. This 
panel is equipped with a voltmeter F for indicating through pilot wires 
the pressure at the feeding point, an ammeter G, a double-pole automatic 
excess current circuit-breaker H, and a regulating switch a b e. The 
regulating switch is divided into two distinct halves. One half, ab, cuts in 
or out a fine wire resistance used for starting purposes only ; whereas the 
other half, be, controls a much heavier resistance, a portion of which may 
always be left in circuit for obtaining an accurate regulation of pressure at 
the feeding point when running under load. There are also two pilot- 
wire switches, one of which, J, is used for connecting the voltmeter across 
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the distributing system, or across the low-tension terminals of the trans- 
former, before the latter is connected to the distributing system, and the 
other, K, for controlling through the pilot wires the low-tension switch S 
in the sub-station. 

To start up a transformer the voltmeter switch J is placed in contact 



^ ^>f_^ ^ 




Fig. 175. — General system of control (Hull). 

with the upper stud, to ascertain the pressure across the low-tension 'bus 
bars in the sub-station, and this pressure is noted. The switch is then 
changed over to the lower contact. This will now show the pressure 
across the low-tension terminals of the transformer. The whole of the 
starting and regulating resistance is inserted in series with the feeder by 
means of the regulating switch, and the double-pole circuit- breaker H is 
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then closed ; this completes the circuit through the primary of the trans- 
former. The starting resistance is then slowly out out. An increase of 
the current causes the armature of the transformer to rotate as an ordinary 
series motor. As the back E.M.F. of the motor increases with the speed, 
the starting resistance is further cut out. At first the field magnets of the 
transformer are excited by the series winding only, but as the armature 
gains speed the field due to the series is supplemented by a current in the 
shunt winding generated by the secondary winding on the rotating arma- 
ture. When the E.M.F. across the secondary terminals of the transformer 
has risen to about 75 per cent, of its normal pressure, the plunger L of the 
automatic cutout M is drawn down, and the series winding of the trans- 
former is thus short^ircuited ; the transformer then continues to run as a 
shunt wound motor. The starting resistance is then further reduced until 
the voltmeter indicates a pressure across the secondary terminals of the 
transformer identical with the pressure previously noted across the distri- 
buting 'bus bars. When this balance of pressure is obtained the switch S 
is closed between the secondary terminals of the transformer and the low- 
tension 'bus bars. The starting resistance is finally further cut out until 
the transformer is taking its proper share of the load, as indicated by the 
ammeter G. 

The switch S is closed from the generating station by means of the 
pilot switch K. It will be seen from the diagram that by closing the 
switch K a circuit is completed through the operating coil of the switch S. 
An illustration of this long distance switch is shown in fig. 176. A very 
powerful iron-clad coil C lifts a heavily weighted armature when its circuit 
is closed. This armature carries a light metal framework, to which are 
fixed two pawls P and P^ These pawls engage in a ratchet tooth wheel T. 
When the armature and framework are drawn up by the attraction of the 
magnet, the pawl P engages in one tooth of the ratchet wheel, and rotates 
this in a clockwise direction through an angle of 45 degrees. Upon the 
circuit through the magnet being broken the armature falls by gravity, 
and the pawl P^ engages in another tooth of the ratchet wheel, and 
rotates this, also in a clockwise direction, through a further angle of 
45 degrees. The ratchet wheel may thus be constantly rotated in. one 
direction by repeatedly making and breaking the circuit of the operating 
mc^net. 

An arm D, carrying rollers R and R^, is rigidly fixed to the ratchet wheel, 
and when this is rotated through an angle of 45 degrees from the position 
in which it is shown the roller R^ comes in contact with and closes the arm 
E, carrying the short-circuiting contacts. The second movement of the 
ratchet wheel carries R^ away from £, and would allow the spring S to pull 
the contact arm out of the closed position, but this movement is prevented 
by the catch G. The third movement, however, causes the roller R to 
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come in contact with and to lift the catch G, and thus allows the contact 
arm to be pulled out of the closed position by the spring S. The catch 
should also be released by the armature of the magnet M, in the event of 
a heavy current flowing back from the secondary 'bus bars into the low- 
tension winding of the transformer. This cutout magnet is wound with 
two windings, one of these windings being in series with the connection 
between the transformer and the 'bus bars, and the other being connected 
across the 'bus bars. So long as the generator is supplying current to the 




Fio. 176. — Long distance awitch. 



'bus bars these two windings neutralise each other, and there is conse- 
quently little or no magnetic pull upon the armature. If, however, current 
should return from the 'bus bars to the generator, the two windings will 
assist each other to magnetise the core of the magnet, and the armature 
will be attracted up, and will, with a smart blow, trip the catch 
holding the switch in its closed position. This long distance switch is 
constructed on such thoroughly mechanical lines that there is perhaps 
little chance of its failing. Should it do so, however, the attendant 
at the generating station will be able to detect it by noticing the 
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behaviour of the ammeter and voltmeter connected to this particular 
feeder, and will then send a man to this sub-station to operate the switch 
by hand. 

The low- tension current is distributed on the three-wire system. Some 
of the transformers are connected directly across the 400-volt wires, but 
other transformers are wound to give 200 volts only^ and are connected 
between the outer and middle wires of the system. The latter are used 
as balancing transformers. 



Hastings (Single-phase Alternating Current System). 

In many towns the area of supply is of such a scattered nature that 
distribution cannot be effected economically even by aid of the three-wire 
system, at pressures of less than 500 volts, and the demand for motors 
is, and always will be, so extremely limited that the installation of a H.T. 
continuous current system or of a polyphase system is not justifiable. 
Hastings and St Leonards, being purely residential districts, are typical 
examples of such an area of supply. It is generally admitted that for 
distributing electricity to such a district the single-phase alternating 
current system is most eminently suited. 

Current is generated at Hastings at a pressure of 2200 volts, and is 
fed to convenient centres throughout the area of supply, and there 
transformed down to the pressure required. Until a few years ago the 
pressure was reduced to 100 volts by a large number of transformers 
placed on consumers' premises or in transformer chambers under the 
streets. This was, however, far from satisfactory. Quite apart from the 
risks of fire, etc., the arrangement was vei-y inefficient, as the magnetising 
current losses in so many transformers were very heavy. The controlling 
arrangements were also very unsatisfactory, as the transformer switches 
and fuses were all placed in the transformer cases, and consequently when a 
transformer failed it often set up an arc which short-circuited the switches 
and fuses; and as no other means was provided for isolating the fault, 
a complete shut-down was often rendered necessary. 

In view of the difficulties referred to above, it was decided to group 
the transformers in a few properly equipped substations. To limit the 
number of sub-stations, the supply to consumers* lamps was increased 
from 100 to 200 volts, and triple concentric distributors were laid, 
to permit of distribution on the three-wire system with 400 volts across 
the outer conductors. Thus it was found possible to economically 
arrange the sub-stations from half a mile to three-quarters of a mile 
apart. 

At the time these alterations were made it was the common practice 
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to place sub-stations under ground, the usual means of entrance being 
through a trap door. The author was strongly opposed to this practice, 
and made a great effort to keep all the sub-stations at Hastings above 
ground, so that they could be entered for inspection by merely unlocking 
an ordinary door. Some considerable difficulty was experienced in getting 
all the necessary sites in the centres required, but they were ultimately 
secured, and the result has more than justified the effort. 

Sufficient attention has not always been paid to the arrangement of 
conductors in sub-stations. These are often bunched together without 
any attempt to keep them in any sort of order. As a result, when a fault 
occurs, a considerable amount of time is wasted in tracing out the con- 
nections. The leads to and from the feeders, distributors, transformers, 
and controlling apparatus should be arranged in such a manner that the 
purpose of each can be seen at a glance. 

Figs. 177 and 178 show the H.T. and L.T. sides of one of the 
Hastings sub-stations, and fig. 179 is a diagram of connections. All the 
H.T. cables are encased in steel tubes cleated to the wall, so as to be clearly 
diagrammatical. The tubes containing the inner wires are painted red, and 
the outer or earthed wires black. The H.T. 'bus bars are fed by two 
distinct feeders connected in parallel through a discriminating choking 
coil (see Chapter V.). 

The transformer fuses are mounted on two panels fixed to the wall, a 
separate panel being provided for each half of the station. The failure 
of a fuse, causing an arc, on one panel is therefore not liable to affect the 
other panel. A hinged guard slate, which normally covers the fuse 
contacts and H.T. 'bus bar, may, on removing the fuse plugs, be lifted 
for examining the contacts. 

The transformers are arranged in pairs, the secondaries being wound for 
200 volts, and coupled in series to give 400 volts across the outer conductors 
of the three- wire system. A single conductor is run from the connection 
between each pair of transformers to the neutral 'bus bar to which the 
outer conductor of each triple concenlric distributor is directly connected. 
The outer terminals of each pair of transformers are connected to the 
L.T. 'bus bars through a concentric cable, and a discriminating cutout 
is inserted in series with each conductor. The advantage of using a 
concentric cable for this purpose is that it entirely prevents any risk of 
a mistake being made in making or altering the connections — such, for 
instance, as an inner lead being connected to an outer 'bus bar. 

Ammeters, a three- wire wattmeter, and a double pole switch are inserted 
in the L.T. 'bus bars between the transformers and the distributors. A 
comparison of these sub-station wattmeters with the generating station 
wattmeters and with the sum of the consumers' meters shows the difference 
between the secondary units distributed and the primary units generated, 
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and between the former and the units sold. The main switch enables the 
sub-station to be disconnected from the distributing network on the 
secondary side without opening all the transformer switches. 




Fig. 177. —High-tension side, Hastings sub-station. 

The distributors are divided into two distinct networks, each large net- 
work consisting of a group of small networks interconnected through 
fuses only at the sub-stations. Thus in fig. 180 the small network C is only 
connected to adjoining networks at the sub-stations A and B. 
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This arrangement has many advantages. In the first place, should a 
low-tension short circuit occur on any distributor, the fuses at each end 
of the small network are blown, and the fault is isolated from the rest of 




Fig. 178. — Low- tension side, Hastings sab-station. 

the system. This, in addition to limiting the effect of the failure, greatly 
simplifies the work of localising the fault. It will be seen that each 
small network is connected, either directly or indirectly, to a sub-station 
adjoining the generating station. This one sub-station may be supplied 
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Fig. 179. — Diagram of connections of a sub-station (Hastings), 
and A^, high-tension feeders supplying sub-station ; B, discriminating choking 
coil ; and C^ switches for disconnecting either feeder ; D, discriminating trans- 
former for operating switches C and C^ ; E, high-tension *bus bars ; F, F^, F", etc., 
high-tension fuses; G, G', G*, etc., 20 kilo-watt transformers; H and H', low- 
tension discriminating cutouts ; I and P, low-tension 'bus bars ; J and J', main 
ammeters ; E, main three-way wattmeter ; L, double pole main switch, for discon- 
necting secondaries of transformers from distributing *bus bars ; M, M, and M, 
distributing 'bus bars ; N and N, fuses on distributors. 
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from a small day load plant at the generating station, the current from 




the plant being conveyed directly to the transformers without going 
through the main switchboard. This enables the whole of the high- 
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tension system to be shat down during the hours of light load, thus 
entirely preventing the usual heavy losses in magnetising current and 
cable-charging current ; and, what is, perhaps, of even greater importance, 
the necessity of working on live high-tension connectors is entirely avoided. 
It may be thought that the drop of pressure when feeding through the 
distributors alone would be prohibitive. As a matter of fact, the day 
load during the long summer days is less than 10 per cent, of the maximum 
night load, and consequently the distributors will transmit the current 
ten times the distance with the same drop of pressure. 

To switch off the H.T. system, the main L.T. switches in each sub-station 
are first opened, thus disconnecting the secondaries of the transformers 
from the L.T. network. The sub-station at the works is then changed 
over to the day load plant, and the whole of the H.T. system is shut down. 
To change back again, the H.T. cables and transformers are run up to 
full pressure and the LT. sub-station switches are closed. These switches 
may be closed through pilot wires run from each sub-station to the 
generating station. A pilot wire board at the works is equipped with 
small switches for operating the main sub-station switches, with lamps on 
each pilot wire which are extinguished should a transformer break down 
and cause its discriminating cutout to operate, and with a static voltmeter 
by means of which the distributing pressure at any sub-station may be 
ascertained. 

£ach sub-station is connected by a private telephone line to the works 
and to other sub-stations. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LONG DISTANCE TRANSMISSION. 

Determination of line pressure— The use of copper, alnminium, or steel for overhead 
conductors — Wooden or steel posts for transmission lines— Insulators, glass and 
porcelain — Leading in wires- Cable charging deyices — Pressure rises due to open 
air arcs — Lightning arresters: 'Thomson,* 'Siemens,' *Wurtz,* and 'Stanley' — 
Arrangement of choking coils and lightning arrestors— Requirements that should 
be fulfilled by lightning arrestors — Earthed guard «rire for lightning protection- 
Regulation of pressure, * Cowan -Still ' regulating transformer — * Pademo' three-phase 
transmission scheme— *Thury's' E.H.T. constant current system; simplicity of 
controlling arrangements ; regulation of motors ; excess potential cutout — 
Valtellina Electric Railway ; motors coupled in cascade. 

If there is one field, more than any other, in which electricity stands 
unrivalled, it is in the transmission of energy over long distances. The 
commercial transmission of large powers over lines from 100 to 300 
miles in length is now a matter of daily occurrence, both in Europe and 
America, particularly on the West Pacific coast ; one of the most notable 
instances being the Standard Bay Counties line, carried out by the Stanley 
Electric Manufacturing Co., under the supervision of Dr Perrine. 

In this country the demand for such schemes has not, so far, arisen, 
and is not likely ever to do so ; it is, in fact, probable that the use of long 
distance transmission lines will here be confined to electric railway work, 
though lines of moderate length will doubtless be largely used by some of 
the power distributing companies. 

Long distance transmission, to be a commercial success, entails the use 
of overhead wires, and the working at very high pressures. Both 
these factors introduce problems in connection with the controlling 
arrangements that do not arise, at least to the same extent, when 
working underground cables at moderate pressures. 

Determmation of Line Pressure. — One of the first questions to be deter- 
mined upon is the line pressure. A rough and ready rule suggested by 
Mr C. F. Scott, for determining the most economical pressure, is that the 
pressure in thousands of volts should equal one-third of the number of miles 
oyer which energy is to be transmitted. 
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Conductors. — Overhead oouductors are usually of copper, though 
aluminium has been employed in several transmission schemes. The latter 
has a higher tensile strength than copper, compared to its specific gravity, 




Fig. 181. — Steel post transmission line. 

but its conductivity per square inch section is lower, and consequently 
the surface exposed to wind pressure is considerably greater. 

Dr Perrine in his book on Conductors for Electi*ical Distribidion gives the 
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following relative values of copper and aluminium for a given length and 
resistance : — 

Ck>pper. Aluminimn. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Diameter 100 127 

Area 100 164 

Tensile streD^h 100 68 

Specific gravity 100 60 

For crossing large rivers where there are no bridges cast steel wire is 
used, on account of its high tensile strength. In these cases the high 
resistance of this wire is not an important factor, considering the short 




Fio. 182,— Wooden post transmission line, 

lengths employed. Such spans have been erected in Egypt and India 
exceeding a mile in length. 

Posts. — The posts for supporting the overhead lines may be wooden 
or steel structures. Both are largely used. Fig. 181, reproduced from 
a photograph of the transmission line between Pademo and Milan, is an 
example of the latter construction. The two lines of posts carry between 
them six parallel three-phase lines — eighteen 9-mm. wires in all. The 
distance between the supports is about 200 feet, and the total length of 
line is about 20 miles, the pressure of the supply being 13,500 volts. 

Fig. 182 shows the wooden posts of the Hudson River power 
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transmission line. These are of chestnut, and are from 30 to 60 feet high. 
The 35-foot posts are about 14^ inches diameter at the ground level, and 
about 7^ inches at the top. They are spaced from 50 to 100 feet apart. 

The author was informed by an engineer who had carried out some of 
the large transmission schemes in the States that the cost of a steel post 
line is little, if any, greater than that of a wooden post line. 

Insulators. — Considerable difficulty has been experienced in getting an 
insulator to withstand these high electrical strains, and to be at the same 
time of sufficient mechanical strength. Various materials have been 
experimented upon, but glass or porcelain is now almost universally used. 




Fig. 183.— Glass insulator. 

Ordinary brown pottery is in itself extremely porous, and can only be kept 
dry by a heavy external glaze. This glaze is liable to be ground oflf by the 
continual swaying of the heavy wires. Glass is very largely used in the 
States, particularly for pressures below 20,000 volts. A peculiar advantage 
arising from the use of glass is that, owing to its transparency, it possesses no 
dark recesses. It appears that considerable trouble has been caused by insects 
congregating and building their nests under the petticoats of porcelain 
insulators, the dark recesses of which appear to be particularly attractive 
to them. Fig. 183 shows the usual construction of these glass insulators. 

For the higher pressure lines working up to 50,000 volts a hard paste 
porcelain of great mechanical strength is generally used. These insulators 
are often manufactured in two or more parts and then cemented together. 
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This method of construction ensures more uniform insulation, and reduces 
the risk of breakdown due to defectire manufacture. 





Fig. 184.— Locke porcelain insulator. Fig. 184a. — Pin for Locke insulator. 

An insulator largely used in the States is the Locke insulator, 




i_l 



Fio. 185.— Cloche Mehun insulator. 



illustrated in fig. 184. This insulator is constructed of three distinct 
parts ; the top and intermediate pieces are fused together, and the centre 
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piece is cemented inside the others. The complete insulator may be 
mounted on a wooden pin or on a steel pin capped with porcelain, as 
illustrated in fig. 184a. 

A section of the Cloche Mehun insulator is illustrated in fig. 185; 
this insulator has been used for a large number of transmission lines on 
the Continent. 

Leading in Wires. — The leading of overhead wires into buildings 




Fio. 186. — Method ofleading in H.T. transmission line. 

is a subject that has received a considerable amount of attention. The 
matter was discussed at some length at a recent meeting of the American 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, and a number of systems in use were 
then described. The method that appeared to meet with the most general 
approval was that described by the author of the paper, and illustrated 
in fig. 186. This consists of a long insulating tube of small internal 
diameter and of considerable thickness, placed over the wire and supported 
in a slab of insulating material set in the wall of the building, the 
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whole being protected from driving rain by an extension of the roof. It is 
stated that this method has been successfully used for 50,000-volt lines. 

In some cases the wires are brought in vertically through the roof. 
Fig. 187 is a section of the roof insulator in use at the Canyon Ferry plant 
of the Missouri River Power Co. 

Gable cfaarging Devices. — Special precautions have to be taken in 
connection with all long distance trans- 
mission lines to guard against a break- 
down of insulation due to abnormal rises 
of pressure. Mr R. H. Thomas, in his 
paper on Static Strains in high-tension 
circuits, shows that when a line is suddenly 
charged from live 'bus bars, a momentary 
voltage rise may be produced of approxi- 
mately double the normal voltage, and 
under some circumstances a great deal 
more. 

To prevent pressure rises from this 
cause, Messrs Ferranti have introduced 
the cable charging device illustrated in 
fig. 188. It consists of a metal contain- 
ing vessel A supported in a cast iron case 
B, on and by insulators C^ C^ C^ In 
the containing vessel are rigidly fixed 
two porcelain tubes D^ D^, these tubes 
being about 5 feet long by 3 inches 
internal diameter. Each tube contains 
an ebonised iron rod £, carried at its 
upper extremity by an insulator D. At 
the lower end of this rod is a piston F, 
upon which is fixed a metal cap G. This 
cap is electrically connected to the ter- 
minal H by a spiral tape conductor I. 
The piston F fits into a well at the 
bottom of the containing vessel, which is 
filled with mercury. A gauge glass J 
enables the height of the water to be seen through a glass window in 
the outer case. The height of this water is normally kept about 3 feet 
above the bottom of the containing vessel, and the total upward travel 
of the rods is 2 feet 10 inches. The apparatus illustrated is intended for 
use in connection with a two-phase system, one tank being provided for 
each phase. The ebonised rods are carried at the extremities of a connect- 
ing cross-head. The weights K tend to lift the cross-head, but this is 




Fio. 187.— Method of leading in 
H.T. wires through roof. 
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prevented when the rods are in the lowest position by a catch controlled 
by an electro-magnet L. 

The method in which this charging gear is inserted in circuit with the 
feeders is shown in fig. 189. The connections are shown for a single-phase 
system only. To charge a feeder the catch is released, thus allowing the 
balance weights to lift the cross-head, and so increase the length of the 
column of water to its maximum. The feeder switch is set at half-cock, 
thereby connecting the feeder to a small auxiliary 'bus bar corresponding 
to the synchroniser bar in the Ferranti standard generator switchgear. 
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FiQ. 188. — Ferranti cable charging apparatus. 

This bar is connected to one terminal of the cable charging device. The 
other terminal is connected to the main 'bus bar through a fuse and 
switch on a special feeder charging panel. The water resistance in series 
with the feeder is then gradually reduced by pushing down the cross-head 
to its extreme limit of travel. This is done by a length of rod terminating 
in a handle above the switchboard gallery. When all the resistance has 
been cut out the catch comes into operation and holds the cross-head down ; 
the feeder switch is then finally closed. A hand release to the catch is 
provided to enable the apparatus to be used for charging another cable in 
a similar manner. To discharge a feeder the rods are pushed down to 
their lowest position (if they have not previously been left thus), and the 
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feeder switch is pulled out on to the second contact. In this position the 
magnetic release trips the catch, and thus allows the weight to descend 
and gradually increase the length of the column of water. The operation 
is finally completed by opening the oil break switches on the feeder 
charging panel. A plug switch is provided for isolating purposes only. 

Messrs Cowans have supplied their standard regulating transformers 
(see figs. 199a and 199b) for cable charging purposes. These are con- 
structed to gradually increase the pressure from zero to the full working 
pressure required. 

Pressure Bises due to Open Air Arcs. — Enormous rises of pressure 
arq liable to result from suddenly interrupting a heavy current in open 
air. Mr Steinmetz found that the surge E.M.F. of an overhead circuit 
may be 100 times greater than the E.M.F. of the generator. 




m 



^ 



Fio. 189. — Diagram showing connections of cable charging apparatos. 

Dr Kennelly points out, in an article in the Electrical World, Nov. 23, 
1901, that if a circuit while carrying an alternating current is broken, the 
magnitude of the succeeding surge will depend upon the value of the 
current at the instant of rupture. 

If the alternating current happens to be interrupted just at the zero 
point of the wave, the resulting surge will be negligibly small. If, on the 
contrary, the alternating current wave of the circuit is at its crest or 
maximum, then the surge due to its interruption will be the same as 
though a continuous current of that full magnitude had been interrupted. 
Experience has shown that an air break switch can never be relied upon to 
break under the same conditions two or three times following. This is 
attributed to the fact that the rupture is liable to occur at any point of 
the current curve. It appears, on the other hand, to be generally admitted 
that an oil break switch always behaves consistently, and it has been 
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suggested that the reason for this is that the oil closes in and extinguishes 
the arc just at the moment when the current wave is passing through 
zero. In consequence of this valuable feature, oil break switches are now 
being almost universally used for controlling H.T. alternating current 
transmission circuits. 

Protection against Lightning. — The insulation of overhead trans- 
mission lines and apparatus connected therewith is often ruptured bj 
abnormal rises of pressure due to atmospheric disturbances. To guard 
against breakdowns from this cause, overhead systems are invariably 
equipped with some form of lightning arrestor, constructed to allow the 




Fio. 190. — Thomson lightning arrestor. , 

static discharge to pass to earth without breaking down the insulation 
of the line at other points, and to prevent the generator current from 
following the static discharge. 

One of the earliest devices introduced for this purpose was the Thomson 
arrestor, illustrated in fig. 190. This arrestor is still largely used. • 

Two horn-shaped pieces of metal, supported on an insulating base, are 
separated From each other by a small air gap. One of these horns is 
connected to the line to be protected, and the other is earthed. The 
discharge points are placed between the poles of an electro-magnet, in such 
a position as to be in a strong magnetic field when the magnets are 
energised. Should a heavy current follow the static discharge, it flows 
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round the coils of the magnet, and, creating a powerful field, blows the arc 
to the tips of the horns and thus interrupts the flow of current. 

A modification of the above is the Siemens horn break arrestor, shown 
in fig. 191. This is based on the principle of the horn break switch 
illustrated and described in Chapter III. 

The Wurtz arrestor, illustrated in fig. 192, consists of a number of metal 
cylinders (usually seyen) arranged side by side 
and carried between two porcelain blocks. These 
blocks are constructed to maintain a small and 
even spacing between the metal cylinders. Each 
unit constitutes, therefore, a number of minute 
spark gaps in series. In the event of an 
abnormal rise of pressure occurring, the spark 
gaps are easily bridged by the static discharge. 
As this immediately relieves the pressure, the 
arc is ruptured, partly due to the cooling effect 
of the large number of cylinders, and also due 
to the fact that these cylinders are usually con- 
structed of a combination of metals that produce, 
when volatilised, a non-conducting vapour which 
immediately extinguishes the arc. For pressures 
over 2000 volts a number of the units described 
above are usually connected in series, an ad- 
ditional unit being generally allowed for each 
2000 volts. 

Fig. 193 is a cross section of the Stanley 
Electric Manufacturing Co.'s standard arrestor, 
and fig. 194 shows the unassembled parts of 
one of these arresters. Each of these units con- 
sists of a nest of concentric tubes, with diverging 
ends, held in relative position by perforated 
porcelain caps at top and bottom. These caps 
are in turn securely fastened to an insulating 
support of marble or porcelain by an external 
hoop. The innermost cylinder is connected to 
the line to be protected and the outer to earth. 
The grooves in the porcelain caps are so spaced as to definitely maintain 
all spark gaps one-sixteenth of an inch wide. 

An abnormal rise of pressure on the line causes the static discharge to 
jump the gaps in the narrower portion of the arrestor, and so to pass to 
earth through the outer cylinder. Should the generator current follow 
the static discharge^ a current of air is established in the arrestor, causing 
the arc to rise to the upper part of the arrestor, where the width of the 

H 




Fio. 191.— Siemens horn 
lightning arrestor. 
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gaps is so greatly increased as to ensure the arc being extinguished. 
It will be obvious that this concentric construction provides a very large 
discharging surface. 




Flo. 192. — Wurtz lightning arrestor. 

Fig. 195 shows two of the units described above connected in parallel 
and mounted on a porcelain base. 

In addition to providing an easy path for the discharge of static 
currents to earth, it is necessary to take some steps to prevent the 




Fig. 193. — Section of Stanley lightning arrestor. 

abnormal rise of pressure getting into the apparatus connected to the 
line. For this purpose it is usual to insert a choking coil between the 
connection to the lightning arrestor and the generators or transformers 
connected to the line. This choking coil should be practically non- 
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inductive to the generator currents and highly inductive to static 
disturbances. Fig. 196 shows one half of the Stanley choking coil, which 
has been specially designed to meet this requirement. The insulated 




Fig. 194. — Uuossembled parts of Stanley lightning arrestor. 

cable forming the coil is passed through a hole in the centre of a marble 
slab. Half of this cable is wound in a coil as shown on one side of the 
marble slab, and the other half is wound in a similar coil on the back of 




Fio. 195. — Complete pair of Stanley arrestor units. 

the slab. The ordinary current 'from the generator during one half 
period enters the coil through the upper cable thimble, passes through the 
slab and round the turns of the coil on the back in a contra-clockwise 
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direction, then, returning through the hole in the centre, it passes round 
the coil on the face in a clockwise direction. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the field due to the coil on the front will be in an opposite direction to 
that due to the coil on the back, and the combined coils will in consequence 
be non-inductive. It has been found that the effective efficiency of these 
oppositely woimd coils is very high for lightning discharges. This is 
attributed to the fact that with very high frequency discharges the phase 
of the current in the two parts of the coil is not the same at the same 
instant, and consequently, being wound in opposite directions, the currents 




Fig. 196.— Choking coil for lightning arrestor equipment, 

exercise a reinforcing magnetic effort instead of a mutually destructive 
one. 

Fig. 197 shows a typical arrangement of arresters and choking coils for 
a 15,000 volt three-phase transmission line. The rectangles represent 
arrestor units and the circles choking coils. 

The Stanley Manufacturing Co.'s lightning arrestor for overhead direct 
current traction lines of 500 or 600 volts is an extremely simple device. 
It consists of a glass tube about 9 inches long, filled with oxidised metallic 
particles. The ohmic resistance of this tube is practically infinite (over 
25 megohms). In consequence, 500 volts applied at the terminals will 
not force any appreciable current through it. A minute air gap is arranged 
in series with the tube as an extra precaution against grounding the line. 
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Whilst this arrangement prevents dyuamio currents frond passing, it is 
claimed that static discharges of extremely low potential flow readily to 
earth. Fig. 198 shows one of these arrestors arranged for protecting two 
550-Tolt lines, the line wires being connected to the terminals on the 
left, and the terminal on the left being connected to earth. 




Fio. 197. — Arrangement of choking coils and arrostors for three-phase line. 

To summarise, lightning arrestor equipments should fulfil the following 
requirements ; — 

(1) The air gap should consist of a large number of small gaps in 

series rather than of one comparatively large gap. 

(2) The width and number of these gaps must not be so great as to 

require the potential of the lightning discharge to be higher than 
the potential necessary to rupture the insulation of the system. 

(3) The width of the gaps must not be so small as to be constantly 

grounding the line potential through the arrestor. 

(4) Precautions must be taken to prevent the gaps being short-circuited 

by moisture, dirt, or insects. 

(5) Means must be provided to prevent the dynamo current following 

the lightning discharge and so establishing a permanent earth. 
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(6) Sufl&cient discharging surface must be provided to handle a heavy 

discharge without injury to the arrestor. 

(7) Choking coils should be inserted in the circuit between the line 

and the generators or transformers. 
Lightning arrestors are often supplemented by other devices to 
prevent breakdowns from atmospheric disturbances. Those members of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers who joined i!i the Italian trip will 
remember that in connection with the Valtellina Electric Railway 
installation, in addition to the ordinary lightning equipment, a permanent 
high resistance leakage was established between each of the three-phase 
lines and earth. This leakage is maintained through vertical jets of water 
which are caused to impinge upon the lower side of umbrella-shaped 
screens hung from the live wires. This jet allows a constant leakage of one- 
tenth of an ampere It is stated that, since this precaution has been taken, 




Fig. 198.— Stanley line discharger. 

no sparking has been observed across the lightning arrestors at the 
generating station. 

Another precaution that has been largely adopted in the United States 
is that of fixing a wire a few feet above the transmission lines, this wire 
being efficiently earthed about every hundred yards along the line. To 
appreciate the protection afforded by this grounded wire, it is necessary 
to briefly consider how atmospheric disturbances lead to static discharges 
from the transmission lines. 

It is generally recognised that it is a most unusual occurrence for a 
line to be actually struck by lightning, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether it is possible by any known system of lightning protection to 
guard against heavy datnage should a direct stroke occur. The static 
discharges that frequently do occur are, it is supposed, generally the result 
of electrostatic induction. If a cloud heavily charged with, say, positive 
electricity approaches the transmission lines, it will set free a positive 
charge on the latter that will tend to pass to earth, often breaking down 
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the insolation of the generators or transformers connected to the line in 
doing so. If now one or more other wires, earthed, at frequent intervals 
are run near the transmission lines, these will also be subjected to the 
inductive aotion of the charged cloud ; but since these wires are efficiently 
earthed, the positive charge set free will pass to earthy the bound charge 
of opposite polarity remaining. The earthed wire becomes, therefore, 
negatively charged, and this negative charge will act inductively upon the 
adjacent transmission lines, tending to neutralise the inductive effect of the 
positively charged cloud. In many installations barbed wire has been 
used for this earthed wire, but so much trouble has been experienced 
through rusting, etc., that simple twisted or single wire is now recom- 
mended. 

Beg^nlation of Pressure. — When two or more transmission lines of 
different lengths are fed with an alternating current from one generating 
centre, it is sometimes necessary to boost up the pressure of the longest line 
to compensate for the greater drop. This is sometimes done by means of a 
boosting transformer, the secondary winding of which is connected in series 
with the line, and the primary across the two lines of opposite polarity. 
To vary the amount of boost, the ratio of the windings is altered, usually 
by cutting in or out turns in one of the windings. This entails the use of 
a multiple contact switch, and unless a large number of contacts are 
provided, the regulation is liable to be very jerky. 

To overcome this difficulty Messrs Cowans have introduced a regulating 
transformer for which no switch is required, and that gives a perfectly 
gradual variation of boost. This is effected by mechanically altering the 
direction, in the secondary windings, of the flux due to the primary wind- 
ings. In the early types of this device the primary coils were wound 
entirely on the moving core and the secondary on the stationary core ; the 
magnetic leakage was, however, so heavy in this design that it had to be 
abandoned. In the present design, illustrated in figs. 199a and I 99b, half of 
the secondary is wound on the moving core and half on the stationary core. 
In consequence, at least half of the secondary is practically unaffected by 
magnetic leakage. 

When the moving core is in the position shown in fig. 199a, the 
magnetic lines induced by the primary cut the half of the secondary wound 
on the movable core in a positive sense, and the half of the secondary on 
the fixed core in a negative sense, and consequently the resultant 
secondary E.M.F. is nil. If, however, the movable core is rotated through 
an angle of ISO degrees, the magnetic lines cut both the secondary windings 
in a positive sense; the resultant E.M.F. is in consequence the sum of the 
two, and therefore a maximum. 

A further improvement consists in fixing shading coils on the movable 
core, shown broken away in the diagrams where they cross the primary 
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POSITION OF MAXIMUM 
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Fios. 199 a and 199b. — Cowan -Still regulating transformer. 
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and seoondary windings. These shading coils neutralise the induction of 
the secondary circuit when the movable core is in intermediate positions. 

Lastly, the slots in the ring which contain the secondary coils are so 
placed that the area of gap between the movable core and the ring is as small 
and as equal as possible in all positions^ thereby keeping the magnetising 
current as low and as constant as possible. 

Some Examples of Long Distance Transmission Schemes. 

Paderno Three-phase Transmission Scheme. — An interesting example of 
the transmission of energy over a line about 20 miles in length by three- 
phase currents is the Pademo-Milan installation. This line has now been in 
successful operation for more than six years. At the time of its inception, 
this scheme was considered a somewhat daring experiment, but at the 
present time there are probably hundreds of similar or larger installations, 
all testifying to the success of the venture. 

The generating station at Paderno is equipped with seven 1500 E.W. 
generators, coupled direct to seven turbines, which derive their power 
from the water of the Adda river, conducted through a canal over two miles 
in length. These generators are, as far as possible, kept running con- 
tinuously ; the load curve of this station is therefore practically a straight 
line. The current is generated without the intermission of transformers 
at the line pressure of 13,500 to 15,000 volts, and is transmitted at this 
pressure to a second combined steam generating station and distributing 
station at Porta Volta, on the outskirts of the city of Milan. Here it is 
transformed down from 12,600 volts to 3700. The supply is supplemented 
during the peak of the load by some of the 13,000 horse-power of steam 
generating plant at this station. During certain hours of the day the demand 
is smaller than the output of the water station alone ; the steam plant is at 
this time entirely shut down, and the surplus energy from the water-power 
station is utilised for charging the batteries which are in turn used for 
supplementing the two generating stations during the peak load. The 
batteries used for this purpose are very large; they supply easily 3000 
K.W. at the peak. 

From the Porta Volta station a large portion of the current is distributed 
direct to a three-phase H.T. network arranged in the form of a hng round the 
outer portions of the city, and intersected by two cross branches. This 
network is fed by fifteen feeders connected to different points through 
fuses arranged in large pillars or kiosks, as shown in fig. 200. 

In the upper half of each of these pillars a three-phase transformer is 
placed, for reducing the pressure from 3700 to 180 volts, at which it is 
distributed for lighting and power. There are no less than 153 of these 
pillars at present installed, having a total capacity of 11^600 K.W. 
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The switching arrangements at the Pademo station are excellent, and 
although this controlling gear was installed when the plant was first laid 
down, it is almost entirely in accordance with what is now considered the 
best modem practice. The instrument panels are arranged on a gallery 
at one side of the engine-room, the main oil break switches being fixed in 
a switch-room at the back of these panels and outside the main engine- 
room. The switches are operated through remote control mechanical gear 

bj handles on the instrument panels. 
The generator switches are arranged, 
with suitable spacing, on one side of the 
switch-room, and the feeder switches on 
the opposite side, the H.T. 'bus bars and 
connections being in a basement below 
the switch-room floor. The lightning 
arrestor equipment is fixed in a room 
above the main switch-room^ and the 
leading-in wires from the line are brought 
directly into this upper room through 
suitable leading-in tubes. The arrestor 
equipment consists of a large number 
of Wurtz spark gaps arranged with 
choking coils as described and illus- 
trated in figs. 192 and 197. 

Tliury^s Extra High-Tension Constant 
Current System. — This system has many 
advantages which render it particularly 
suitable for some transmission schemes. 
The generators are constructed to give 
a constant current and a varying E.M.F. 
proportional to the load on the circuit. 
The higher voltages are obtained by 
coupling a number of generators in 
series. 

One of the largest transmission 
schemes carried out on this system is that between St Maurice and 
Lausanne. For this scheme ten direct current generators are driven 
in pairs by five water- turbines. The nominal full load output of each 
generator is 150 amperes at 2230 volts. The whole of the generators 
may be coupled in series to give a line pressure of 22,000 volts. The 
chief disadvantage of the system is that the full working pressure must 
be carried by some of the generators and motors, as it is obviously not 
possible to use static transformers to increase and reduce the pressure, as 
in alternating current systems. This difficulty of insulating the machines 




Fig. 200.— Transformer kiosk. 
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appears, however, to have been satisfactorily overcome by supporting the 
generators on porcelain insulators, and by using a flexible rubber coupling 
between the turbine and the generator. The frames of the machines are, 
therefore, not connected to earth. 

One of the advantages claimed for the system is that the C^R losses 
in the circuit are constant, and in consequence maximum efficiency is 
obtained at full load. In cases where the power is supplied from a water- 
fall, and light load losses are of little importance, this is, of course, a 
valuable feature, as in such cases it is important that at the time when 
the generating plant is loaded to its utmost capacity the losses in trans- 
mission should be a minimum. It is equally obvious that for steam- 
driven plants with a poor load factor the system would be at a disadvantage, 
as the light load losses must be very considerable. 

Another advantage claimed for the system is that the motors, being 
connected in series, may be fed by a single conductor, and in some cases 
this conductor may be arranged in a loop ; thus several distributing 
centres may be fed by a single wire, whereas for any other system it 
would be necessary to run two wires to each distributing centre. 

In one of the early installations the generators were at first separately 
excited, and were regulated by a solenoid fixed in series with the 
transmission line, the core of the solenoid operating the governor of the 
exciting turbine. This means of regulation failed, owing to the frequent 
breaking of the transmission line, which then caused the exciting current 
through the generators to be increased to such an extent that the whole 
of the generators were pulled up, and the elastic couplings broken. 
This difficulty was overcome by adopting series windings for the 
generators. 

The controlling arrangements are much simpler than for any parallel 
system. Fig. 201 shows one method of regulating the apparatus in the 
generating station. It will be seen that the necessary switching devices 
are of the very simplest. The current is kept constant by a relay 
controlling device consisting of a solenoid and plunger attached to a 
commutator switch. So long as the current is normal, this com- 
mutator switch is held in the central position shown in the diagram. 
Should the current increase, the core of the relay will be pulled 
down, and the commutator switch will make connection with the lower 
contacts. This will cause the motor controlling all the sluice valves 
of the turbines to rotate in such a direction as to slightly close the 
valves, thereby causing the whole of the generators running at the time 
to reduce their output until the current is again normal^ when the 
commutator switch will again return to its central position, and the 
motor will be stopped. If, on the other hand, the strength of the current 
falls below normal, the plunger will lift and cause the commutator switch 
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to make connection with the upper contacts, and the motor will slightly 
open all the sluice valves. 

Although all the working turhines will normally be controlled 
simultaneously by the shaft driven by the controlling motor, arrangements 
are also made for independently varying the output of any generator. 
For this purpose the valve of the turbine to be independently varied is dis- 
connected from the main controlling shaft, and the variation required is 
effected by the hand-wheel. 

When the voltmeters across the working generators show these to be 
fully loaded, and a further increase of load is expected, all that is necessaiy. 




Fig. 201.— Generating controlling gear (Thuryaystem). 

to switch in another machine, is to run the incoming generator up to speed 
until the ammeter of this generator reads normal current on short circuit. 
The main switch is then turned through an angle of 90 degrees, thereby 
diverting the main circuit through the generator. 

To cut a generator out of circuit the controlling sluice valve of its 
turbine is closed by hand, independently of the motor-controlled shaft, 
until the E.M.F. of the generator is reduced to zero. The switch is then 
replaced to the position in which the generator and line are respectively 
short-circuited. It will be clear that no current is interrupted by this 
switch under any conditions, and consequently there should be no sparking 
during switching operations. 

The motors for use in connection with this system must be oonstruoted 
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to give a counter electro-motive force proportional to the power absorbed 
bj the motor, and as it is usually necessary that the speed of the motor 
should remain constant, the strength of the magnetic field or the position 
of the brushes must be altered for varying loads. 

One of the following means is usually employed for the regulation of 
motors : — 

(a) A secondary battery is connected as a shunt across the terminals 

of the motor. 

(b) The strength of the magnetic field is varied. 

(c) The angle of lead of the brushes is varied. 

(d) A combination of the two latter methods is used. 

For the first method the battery is connected up across the brushes. 
Should the load on the motor be reduced, its speed, and consequently its 
back E.M.F., tends to slightly increase; a portion of the current is there- 
fore diverted through the 
battery, which becomes 
charged. If , on the other 
hand, the load is in- 
creased, the motor slows 
down, and the battery 
discharges through it. 
It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the E.M.F. 
across the motor is prac- 
tically constant. This 
method of regulation is 
only used for compara- 
tively small motors, as 

the E.M.F. across the terminals is proportional to 
the motor, and it would, therefore, be necessary to use a 




Fig. 202. 



-Thury series motor regulating switch. 

the output of 
large number 
of cells if this system was employed for large motors. 

Regulation by varying the strength of the field winding is effected by 
dividing the field into a number of sections, and altering the direction of 
the current in these sections to oppose or assist each other as required. 
This is accomplished in the manner indicated in Fig. 202. 

When the switch is placed in the position shown at a the direction of 
the current in all the windings is such as to tend to magnetise the fields in 
one direction. When, however, the switch is changed to position 5, the 
current through one half of the windings tends to magnetise the field in an 
opposite direction to the current in the other half. By turning the switch 
one more step forward, the field magnetism will commence to build up in 
the opposite direction, and the direction of rotation of the motor will 
consequently be reversed. This commutator switch may be automatically 
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controlled by means of a centrifugal governor constructed to strengthen 
the field by reducing the opposing turns in the event of an increase of load 
causing a reduction in the speed, or by increasing the opposing turns in the 
event of the speed of rotation being increased. This method of control is 
somewhat complicated by the large number of wiudings required to obtain 
a steady regulation, and it is in consequence little used, except for cases 
where it is desired to reverse the direction of rotation. The usual method 

of varying the strength of the 
field is to shunt the field wind- 
ings by means of a variable 
resistance. 

For motors of a greater 
output than 50 or 60 horse- 
power it is generally necessary 
to alter the lead of the brushes 
simultaneously with the variation 
of the field. This is done by 
means of a small strap, the ends 
of which are fastened to the 
opposite points of the brush 
regulator. This strap passes 
over a small pulley on a shaft, 
which also carries the arm of a 
rheostat shunting the field wind- 
ing of the motor. This shaft is 
rotated in one direction or the 
other by a double ratchet and 
pawl movement^ which is in 
turn controlled by a centrifugal 
governor. 

The type of switch used for 

controlling the motors is similar 

modification is required, however, 




Fig. 203. —Excess potential cutout 
(Thury system). 



to that used for the generators. A 
for starting large motors, as the self-induction of the windings of 
the motor is liable to cause considerable sparking at the switch when a 
large motor is connected in series with the main. To overcome this 
difficulty the switch is provided with an auxiliary device for breaking 
the arc. 

It is obvious that no fuses or excess current cutouts are required in 
connection with this system, as it is impossible to obtain an excessive 
current under any conditions. It is, however, necessary to provide against 
abnormal rises of pressure due to an open circuit in any part of the 
system, and for this purpose short-circuiting cutouts constructed on the 
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principle illustrated in fig. 203 are used. One of these cutouts is con- 
nected in parallel with each motor, or across any loop of the system in 
which it is anticipated an open circuit may occur. Under normal con- 
ditions the current flowing through the solenoid will be insufficient to lift 
its core. If, however, an abnormal rise of pressure occurs, the core will 
be lifted, thereby releasing the catch, and allowing the switch to short- 
circuit the defective loop. 

Valtellina Electric Railway, — Of the several power transmission schemes 
inspected by the Institution of Electrical Engineers during their trip to 
Northern Italy, the undertaking that excited greatest interest, probably on 
account of its novelty, was the electrification of that portion of the Italian 
State Railway between Lecco and Sondrio, and the branch line to Chiaveuna, 
a total distance of 67 miles. This is the first practical application of the 
Ganz high-tension three-phase system to railway work. Power is transmitted 
from one generating station at a pressure of 20,000 volts, and transformed 
down to 3000 volts, at which pressure it is collected from the trolley wires 
and carried directly to the windings of the motors, without the interven- 
tion of transformers. 

The power is obtained from turbines, driven by water from the river 
Adda, brought by a canal from a point three miles above the power station, 
which is situated at Morbegno, 15^ miles from Sondrio. This canal 
is 13 feet wide at the bottom, increasing in width to 14 feet 4 inches at the 
water level The average gradient is 1 per 1000. The water is conducted 
from the canal to the turbines through steel flumes 8^ feet in diameter. 
These run down the hillside at an angle of 45 degrees inclination to the 
horizontal. Packed gland expansion joints are provided near the upper end 
of the flumes, where the water pressure is light. The minimum water flow 
is stated to be 880 cubic feet per second, and as the available fall from 
the top level in the flume to the tail-race is 88 feet, the theoretical 
output of the fall is 9100 horse-power. It is estimated that over 7000 
horse-power will be developed by the turbines from this water consumption. 
During the summer months, owing to the melting of the snow on the 
mountains, the water flow is considerably greater, while the summer 
railway traffic is at least twice as heavy as that to be served during the 
winter months. 

Each flume serves two turbines, arranged with right and left-handed 
intakes. The speed of each turbine is controlled by a centrifugal governor 
which varies, by means of a relay, the angle of the guide blades, which are 
placed round the rotating blades carried by the main shaft. The relay 
consists of a cylinder provided with a piston which is thrust backwards 
and forwards by oil, at a pressure of about 140 lbs. per square inch, 
admitted to one or the other end of the cylinder by means of a slide valve 
controlled by the centrifugal governor referred to above. The pressure of 
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the oil is maintained by a pump on the end of the turbine shaft filling an 
ordinary hydraulic accumulator. 

The three-phase alternators are separately excited by small generators 
on the end of each turbine shaft, the fields of these exciters being con- 
nected to a small auxiliary turbine-driven dynamo. A rheostat is inserted 
in series with each field, by which the E.M.F. of each generator may be 
regulated from the switchboard. As an additional safeguard, an emergency 
' overnor inserts a resistance in the field of the exciter if the velocity of 
the turbine exceeds 170 revolutions per minute, the normal speed being 150 
revolutions per minute. 

The switchboard consists of marble panels upon which are mounted the 
low-tension measuring instruments and the operating handles of the high- 
tension switches. All high-tension apparatus and connections are carried 
on light iron frameworks in a spacious room at the back of the switchboard. 
A separate panel is provided for each generator, and there are two feeder 
panels. All high-tension switches are of the Schuckert horn break type ; 
these switches are placed 20 feet above the floor level, and motion is 
communicated to them from the operating handles through an endless rope. 
There is only one three-phase feeder leaving the generating station, but 
this may be switched on to either set of 'bus bars through either of the 
two feeder panels referred to. 

No attempt has been made to duplicate the feeders. Arrangements 
are, however, made for dividing the high-tension line into sections, thus 
permitting any portion to be cut out for repairs and the supply maintained 
through the 3000-volt lines. 

The insulators used for supporting the high-tension feeders were all 
tested to withstand a pressure of 60,000 volts before erection. They are 
fixed on 8-inch iron brackets carried on the poles supporting the trolley 
wires. A distance of 2 feet is allowed between the three wires. 

The diameter of the 20,000-volt wires is 8 mm. in the sections adjoining 
the generating station, and 7 mm. towards the outer ends. These primary 
feeders are not run through the tunnels, as it was feared that the damp 
atmosphere would be liable to afifect the insulation. 

Sub-stations are placed along the line at intervals of from five to seven 
miles. These sub-stations are divided into two parts. The incoming high- 
tension wires, and all high-tension conuections, are located in the back 
room, whereas the single stationary three-phase transformer is placed in 
the front room. The horn break switches used for both the high-tension 
and low-tension sides are fixed in the upper portion of the building, and 
are operated by rope gear from below, as in the main generating station. 

Overhead collection of the 3000 volt supply is made from two wires 
only, the third conductor of the three-phase system being the rails. 

The collectors consist of two rollers mounted upon one axle pole 65 
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inohes in length. This pole is oonstruoted of hard wood saturated with oil 
under pressure. - Each contact roller consists of a copper cylinder, about 
3 inches in diameter by 2 feet long, mounted to revolve upon ball bearings. 
The two rollers are separated by a 9-inch length of insulating material. 

The trolley arms are raised and lowered by compressed air. The valve 
controlling the air supply is so interlocked with the case containing the 
main switch that it is impossible for the drivers to open the latter without 
first lowering the trolley arm, and thus cutting off all supply. 

Air for operating the Westinghouse air brake blocks, the rheostats, 
trollies, etc., is compressed by an electrically driven twoHitage air com- 
pressor. For this purpose an 8 K.W. three-phase motor is supplied with 
current through a small static transformer carried on the car. The pressure 
of the air supply is automatically maintained at 100 lbs. per square inch. 

One interesting feature in connection with the equipment of this 
installation is the coupling up of the motors in cascade. 

It is well known that, if a standing three-phase motor having a short- 
circuited rotor is connected across the full line pressure, the motor acts 
more or less as a transformer having a short-circuited secondary winding, 
and in consequence it takes a very heavy current. This heavy current 
does not produce a correspondingly powerful torque, because the induced 
current in the rotor is practically in quadrature with the primary 
current in the stator. The torque may, however, be greatly increased, 
and the starting current reduced, by inserting a non-inductive resistance 
in series with the windings on the rotor. 

In the Ganz cascade system, to obtain a big starting torque^ the 
rotor windings of the primary motor are connected across the stator of a 
second motor, and a non-inductive variable resistance is connected in 
series with the rotor of this second motor. 

The connections between the starting switch motors and controller are 
shown diagrammatically in fig. 204. 

The high-tension three-phase currents collected from the rails and from 
the trolley lines are conducted respectively through the wheels of the car 
A^, and through the trolley collectors A^ A^, the choking coils of the 
lightning arresters B^ B^ and the fuses C^ C^ to the main high-tension 
switch D, and from this directly to the stator of the first motor E. 
The secondary currents induced in the rotor of this first motor are led 
to the stator of the second motor F through the lower connections of the 
controlling switch G. The rotor of this second motor is in turn connected 
through the upper section of the controller G to the variable non-inductive 
resistance H. This resistance consists of bundles of iron plates suspended 
in a vessel containing a solution of sodium carbonate ; the height of this 
solution is controlled by the admission of air under pressure into the 
vessel through the valve I. 

15 
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Now it is known that the torque of a three-phase motor reaches 




a maximum at a definite speed for a given resistance in the rotor 
circuit. If, therefore, this resistance is constant, the motor will 'tend to 
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run at approximately this speed of maximum torque, whatever the load 
may be, so long as the periodicity of the supply remains constant. The 
speed corresponding to maximum torque may, however, be varied by 
increasing or decreasing the resistance in series with the rotor windings. 
If the resistance is entirely short-circuited, the torque will be a maximum 
when the motor is running almost synchronously. If two motors are 
coupled up in cascade, the speed at which maximum torque is reached in 
the second motor will, when its rotor is short-circuited, depend on the 
periodicity of the supply to its stator. This will vary with the difference 
in the velocity of the rotating field round the stator of the primary motor 
and the velocity of the rotor ; in other words, the periodicity of the induced 
current will be directly proportional to the slip. It will be a maximum 
when the rotor of the primary motor is stationary, and a minimum when 
this motor is running synchronously. It is evident, therefore, that the 
combined torque of two motors connected in cascade will attain a maximum 
when the motors are running at a speed considerably lower than the 
maximum speed of the primary motor only. A little consideration will 
show that when the rotor of the second motor is short-circuited, the 
maximum torque exerted by the combination is reached when the rotor 
of the primary motor is rotating at approximately half the speed of the 
magnetic field of its stator. It must be remembered that the primary and 
secondary rotors are mechanically coupled together, and consequently the 
periodicity of one rotor must be the same as that of the other. It has also 
been shown above that the periodicity of the supply to the second stator 
is equal to the difference in the periodicity of the primary stator and its 
rotor, and when the secondary motor is running synchronously the 
periodicity of its rotor must obviously be the same as that of its stator. 
It follows, therefore, that the periodicity of the secondary rotor plus the 
periodicity of the primary rotor equals the periodicity of the primary 
stator ; but since the periodicity of one rotor is equal to that of the other, 
each of them must be equal to half the periodicity of the primary stator, 
and both in consequence tend to run at half the speed of the field round 
the stator of the primary motor. 

If, as may happen when the train is running down an incline, the 
rotors are driven above this speed of maximum torque, the combination 
will act as an ordinary synchronous motor driven above synchronous 
speed, and will in consequence generate current which will be returned 
to the line. 
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against, 4« 
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Barton's time element thermal cutout, 78. 
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Battery switch panel, Edinbursh, 186. 
Berlin mechanically controlled H.T. 

switchgear, 146. 
Bertram's system of duplicate 'bus bars, 119. 
Board of Trade traction panel, 157. 
Booster switch panel, Eoinburgh, 184. 
Boston, U.S.A., L.T. switchgear, 173. 
Brush field switch, 36. 

H.T. switchgear, 143. 

rheostat, 25. 

water break circuit-breaker, 43. 
'Bus bars (see cUao Duplicate 'bus bars). 

coupling panel for, JBdinburgh, 182. 
'Bus bar plugs, guard slate for, 185. 

plug-switch, Glasgow, 164. 

Cable chaiging devices, 205. 

subway, 5. 
Capital expenditure, 10. 
Cascade connection of motors, 225. 
Circuit-breakers, air-blast— Bates, 44. 

Dale, 48. 

Fowler, 44. 

Schuckert, 45. 

Stanley, 47. 
Circuit-breakers, catch for, 98. 

definition of, 11, 32. 

electrically operated, 154. 

excess current, 67. 

Hamlvn, 39. 

Hopkinson's test of, magnetic v. carbon 
break, 33. 

horn break, 49. 
carbon contacts for, 132. 
experiments on, 51. 
theory of, 50. 



Circuit-breakers, magnetic— Cowan, 72. 

Elwell-Parker, 67. 

I.T.E., 70. 

Schuckert, 71. 

Ward-Leonard, 69. 
multiple break, 63. 
oil break— Cowan, 61. 

Ferranti, fusible, 58. 

Ferranti switch, 59. 

General Electric Co.*8, 151. 

Stanley, 62. 
Partridge piston switch, 56. 

sparuet, 57. 
pneumatically operated, 146. 
quick break hand, 38. 
reverse current, 82. 

alternating, 90, 107. 

compound wound, 83, 96. 

differentially wound, 85, 97. 

Manchester dynamo tyjje, 88. 

motor type, 86, 100. 

multiple pole, 102. 

positively operated, 88. 

relay for, 103. 
shutter, 64. 

Siemens plunger type, 55. 
time element device for, 74. 
water break, 48. 
Wostinghouse air break, 40. 
Clothier, on fuses in generator circuits, 91. 
on H.T. switchgear, 134. 
system of duplicate 'bus bars, 119. 
Concentration v. isolation, 8. 
Connectora, 12. 
'bus bar, 14. 
cable, 13. 
flat-face cable, 12. 
Constructional details, 11. 
Contacts, 16. 

Raworth, 19. 
Cowan cable charging apparatus, 207. 
Dale fuse, 48. 
field switch, 37. 

H.T. switchg^ear, wall type, 139. 
J. M. magnetic cutout, 72. 
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Cowan oQ break switch, 61. 
TCgokting tnnifoTmer, 215. 
rheosUt, 27. 

water break oiiciiit-breaker, 43. 
Current direction indicator, 106. 
Cnrret, chaiacteristic, of compound wound 
cutout, 83, 84. 
of differentially wound cutout, 86. 
of Manchester cutout, 88. 
of shunt motor cutout, 87. 
of xero cutout, 83. 
illustrating theory of discriminating cut- 1 

out, 94, 96. 
of Hopkinson's tests of circuit-breakers, 
84. 

DiAOBAMMATio arrangement, 2. 
Discriminating circuit-breakers, 91. 

fuse (Baworth), 92. 
Duplicate 'bus bars— Bertram's system, 119. 

Qothier*8 system, 120. 

Glasgow Lighting L.T. system, 161. 

Glas^w Tramways system, 144. 

Hastings system, 122. 

New York Metropolitan system, 121. 

Niagara system, 118. 

requirements of, 118. 
Duplicate mains, automatic switches for, 
110. 

theprotection of, 108. 
Wilson's method, 114. 
Duplication, 7. 

Kice on, 8. 

EAiiTH connections, Nalder's method of 
testing, 157. 
connections, necessity of low resistance 

of, 6. 
plates, experiments on, 7. 
Earthed wire as lightning protector, 214. 
Earthing cases of mstroments, 6. 

dead conductors before working on, 7. 
Edinburgh balancer panels, 185. 
bar coupling and earth panels, 182. 
battery panels, 186. 
booster panels, 184. 
general arrangement of L.T. switohgear, 

160. 
generator and feeder panels, 180. 
Electric Controller Co.'s rheostat, 28. 
Elwell- Parker cutout, 67. 
Everett and Edgecumbe rotary synchron- 
iser, 126. 
Exposed connections, danger of, 5. ^ 
Extensions to switchgear, provision for, 
8. 

Fkbjianti'b cable charging apparatus, 
206. 
cellular H.T. switchgear, 185. 
E.H.T. oil break fuse, 58. 

switch, 61. 
extra H.T. switchgear, 137. 



Fkbbanti's UT. switohgear, HMkney, 
171. 
Willesden, 169. 

oil break switch, 59. 

rheostat, 26. 

rotary synchroniser, 125. 

single-pole switchboard, 2. 
Field switches— Brash, 86. 

Cowan-Still, 87. 

Siemens, 87. 
Fire risks, 3. 

Fowler air-blast circuit-breaker, 44. 
Fuses— Bates, 44. 

Dale, 48. 

danger of, in earthed conductors, 2. 

Ferranti, 68. 

horn break, 51 

Mordey, 64. 

Partridge, 57. 

Peard, 64. 

Schuckert, 45. 

shunted, 65, 

Stanley ball, 47. 

Gkneral principles, 1. 

Gibboney time element circuit-breaker, 77. 

Glasgow feeder 'bus bars, 161. 

feeder panels, 166. 

generator panels, 164. 

L.T. switchgear, 168. 

plug-switch, details of, 164. 

Tramways H.T. switchgear, 144. 

Hackney L.T. switchgear, 171. 
Hamlyn circuit-breaker (Cowan), 39. 
Hastings H.T. switchgear, wall type, 141. 

single-phase system, 192. 

substation equipment, 198. 

system of duplicate 'bus bars, 122. 
High-tension switchgear — Berlin, remote 
control, 146. 

Brush, wall type, 143. 

Cowan, wall type, 139. 

electric, remote control, 148. 

Ferranti, cellular, 135. 
extra high-tension, 137. 

general arrangement of, 184. 

Hastings, waU type, 141. 

Niagara, remote control, 156. 

pneumatic, remote control, 151. 

Kaworth, pillar type, 145. 

Westinghouse, cubicle, 144. 
Hobart time element circuit-breaker, 78. 
Hopkinson — tests of magnetic v. carbon 

break circuit-breakers, 33. 
Hull H.T. direct current system, 188. 

long distance switch, 190. 

I.T.E. CUTOUT, 70. 
Instruments, earthing oases of, 6. 

supplied through transformers, 6, 149. 
Insulating materials, 21. 
Insulation, 19. 
Insulators, porcelain, 21, 202. 
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lasttSitois, (br overhead eondnctora^ 202. 
Isolation, Rice on, 8. . 

Kelvin and White L.T. switchboard, 

168. ; . 

paralleling voltmeter, 169. 
recording ammeter and voltmeter, 166. 
Kennelly, on preesnre now, 207. 

Leading in wires, 204. 

Lightiiiiig atretftors, chokkigcoil for. 212. 

Siemens, 209. 

Stenley, 210. 

Them8onr20S. 

Wurtz, 209. •; 

Line pressure, determination* of (Scott's 

rule), 199. 
Locking switches in open position, 7. 

Ferranti, method of, 186. 
Long distance switch, 190. 

transmission, 199. 
Low-tension switchgear— Boston, U.S. A., 
173. . . 
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general arrangement of\ 197. 
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Pressure rises due to open air arcs, 207. 
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method of testing, 125. 
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Everett and Edgecumbe, 126. 

Schuckert, 127. 
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Thury, £. H. T. , constant current system, 
218. 
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Time element circait-breakers— Hobart, 78. 

Rucker, 77. 
Transformer kiosk, 218. 

Valtbllina Electric Railway transmission 
scheme, 223. 

Wabd-Lbokard cutout, 69. 
rheosUt, 24. 



Westinghouse H.T. switchgear (cubicle), 
144. 

long break circuit-breakers, 40. 

rheostat, 22. 
Willesden L.T. switchgear, 169. 
Wurtz lightning arrestor, 209. 
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Raworth, 80. 
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UNaiNEBRINa AND MSOHAIHOS. 25 

Griffin's Standard Publications 

FOB 

ENGINEERS, ELEGTBIGIANS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERBi 
NAVAL CONSTRUCTORS, AND SURVEYORS. 

Applied Hechanies, . Rankink, Bbowke, Jamibson, 36, 47, 34 



GMX Engrlneering, . Pbof. Rankine, 

Desigrn of Struetures, . S. Anglin. . 

Bridgre-Construetion, . Prof. Fidlbb, 

Dock Engineering:, B. Gunkinoham, 

Engineering Drawing, . S. H. Wells, . 
Central Electrical Stations, 0. H. Wordingham, 

Electricity Control, L. Andrews, 

Light Railways, . W. H. Cole, . 

Sewage Disposal Works, Santo Crimp, . 

Sanitary Engineering, . F. Wood, . 

Traverse Tables, . R. L, Gurden, . 

Electrical Tramways, . Prof. A. Jamieson, 

Locomotive Engineering, W. P. Pettigrbw, 
Valves and Valve-Gearing, Ohas. Hurst, 

Hints on Design, . Chas. Hurst, 

Marine Engineering, A. E. Sraton, . 

Engine-Room Practice, J. CJ. Livbrsidgb, 
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27 

49 

49 

30 

76 

78 

33 

34 

30 

31 

31 

45 

29 

Pocket-Book, . '. Seaton and Rounthwaitb, 45 

Desififn of Ships, . Prof. Harvard Biles, 38 

Steel Vessels, . T. Walton, 38 

Stability of Ships, Sir E. J. Rbed, 38 

Nautical Series, Ed. by Oapt. Blaokmorb, 39 

llie Steam-Engfine, . Rankinb, Jamieson, . 35, 34 

Gas, Oil, and Air-Engines, Bryan Donkin, 28 

Gas and Oil Engines, . Prof. Watkinson, 29 

Boilers: Land andMarine, T.W.Traill, . 29 

„ Steam, . R D. Munro, . . 32 

Kitchen, R. D. Munro, . 32 

„ Heat EflSciency of, Bryan Donkin, . 28 

Fuel and Water, W. R. Brownb, 47 

Hachinery and MiUwork, Prof. Rankinb, 35 

Pumping Hachinery, . H. Davby, ... 37 

HydrauUe Machinery, . Prof. Robinson, 37 

Grinding Machinery, . R. B. Hodgson, . 33 

Lubrication and Lubricants, Archbutt <fe Deblby, 32 

Rules and Tables, Rankinb and Jamieson, 36 

Bonus Tables, H. A. Golding, . . 31 

Electrical Pocket-Book, Munro and Jamibsov, 49 

Electrical Price-Book, . H. J. Dowsing, . 31 

The Calculus for Engineers, Prof. Robt. H. Smith, 46 

Measurement Conversions, Prof. Robt. H. Smith, 46 

Chemistry fo r Engineers, Blount a Bloxam, 47 
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26 CHARLES QRIFFIN dk CO.'S PUBLI0ATI0N8. 

Third Edition, Revised^ with an Additional Chapter on Foundations^ 
/Numerous Diagrams, Examples^ and Tables, Large 8ev. Cloth. i6r. 

THE DESIGN OF STRUGTURES: 

A Ppaetloal Treatise on the Building of Bpldffe«» 
Roots, dio. 

By S. ANGLIN, C.E., 

Master Bngineering, Royal Uniyenity of Ireland, late Whitworth Scholar, ftc 



*' Stttdents of Engineering will find this Text-Book iNVALUABLB."~^rrMlf^. 

"The author has certainly succeeded in producing a thoroughly psactical Teict* 
hotAu'^'-Bmldtr, 

"We can unhesitatingly recommend this work not only to the Student* m the Birr 
IkxT-BooK on the subject, but also to the professional engineer as an azcBBDiKOLr 
VALUABLB book of TtSvnoK/tJ'^—Mtchanieal World. 



Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised, Royal ^vo, fVtth 
Illustrations and 13 Litho^aphie Plates, Handsome Cloth. Priu JQS, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION: 

Betng a Text-Book on fhe Constraction of Bridget in 
Iron and SteeL 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS, DRAUeHTSMEN, AND EN8INEERS. 
By T. CLAXTON FIDLER, ULInst. CE., 

Ifrot of Engineering, UniTersity College, Dundee. 



General Contents. — Part I.— Elementary Stetics. Part II.— 
General Principles of Bridge-Construction. Part III. — The Strength of 
Material*. Part IV.— The Design of Bridges in Detail. 

"The new edition of Mr. Fidler's work will again occnijy the same ooN- 
BPiouous FOBinoN among professional text-books and treatises as has been 
aooorded to its predeoessors. The instruction imparted is sound, simplk, 
and full. The volume will be found valuable and nseful alike to those who^ 
JDAf wish to study only the theoretical principles enunciated, and . . . 
to others whose object and business is . . . practical.*'— 7^A« Engineer, 

IDNDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANG 
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MNQINMERING AND MBOHANI08. 27 

In Large 8yo. Haadaome Cloth, Gilt, Uniform with Stability of Ships 

and Steel Ships (p. 38). With 34 Folding Plates and 498 

lUnatrations in the Text. SOs. net. 

The Principles and Practice of 

DOCK ENGINEERINa 

By BRYSSON CUNNINGHAM, B.E., Assoc. M.Inst.C.R, 

Of the Engineers' Department, Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 



GENERAL CONTENTS 

Historical and Discnruye.— Dock Deeign.— Constructive Appliances. — 
Materiids. — Dock and Quay Walls. — Entrance Passages and Locks.-^ 
Jetties, Wharves, and Piers. —Dock Gates and Caissons. — Transit Shedi 
and Warehonses. — Dock Bridges. — Graving and Repairing Docks. — 
Working Equipment of Docks. — Index. 

" Will be loond indispensable to all whose business leads them to deal with docks ov 
dock matters. The Author has spared no pains to treat the subject exhaustively. We 
have never seen a more piofusely-iUustrated treatise. It is a most important sumdaid 
workjand should be in the bands of all dock and harbour engineers."— i^teanuAip. 

'* will be of the greatest service to the expert as a book of reference."— JBTfi^r^neer 



Fourth Edition. In Two Parts, Published Separately. 
A TEXTBOOK OF 

Engineering Drafing and Design 

YoL. I. — Pbaotioal Gbombtbt, Plans, and Solid. 3s. 

Vol. II. — Machine and Enginb Dbawino and Dbsion. 4s. 6cL 

BT 

SIDNEY H. WELLS, WaSa, 

A.ll.int.0.1., A.ll.IVSf.lIlOH.1., 

PrIiMipal of the Battenea Polvteehnlo Instttate, and Head of the Sndneeriac DepaitSMBl 

therein ; formerly of the Bngineerlng Departments of the Tornhtos OoDege. 

Leeds: sad Dolideh GoUege, London. 

With many lUustrcUionSf spedaUy prepared for the Work, and fmmarem 
EhoampleSifor the Use of Students in Technical Schools and OoUeges, 

" A OAPHAX nxT-BOOK, arranged on an ixoiLKsm STsnic, oaloolated to glre an InteUlgMit 
grasp of the sahf ect, and not the mere faooltv of meehsnioal oopylng. . . . Xr. Wells shows 
how to make ooMPLsn woaxivo-Daawiirasi disflnwslng ftUly each step in the destgn.'— AeofrlMl 



'* The lint book leads iasilt and saturallt towards the seoond. where the teehnleal papU 
Is bronght into oontact with large and more complex designs."— TIU BehoolmMtmr. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A GO, LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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28 CHARLES QRIFFIN do CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



Works by BRYAN DONKIN, ILInstCE., M.InstMeeh.E., &e. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With additional 

lUustiations. Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth. [At JPress, 

GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINES: 

A Praetieal Text -Book on Internal Combustion Motors 

without Boiler. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E. 

Gbmbkal Contbmts.— Uas Endnes:— General Description—Hutorr and Develop* 
meat— Bridah, French, and German Gas Engines — Gas Production for Mocive Powei^- 
Thoory of the Gas Engine — Chemical Composition <^ Gas in Gas Engines— Utilisation of 
Heat~Bx(loaioa and Combustion. Oil MotOPS :— Histofy and Development— Various 
Types— Pnestman's and other Oil Engines. Hot-Air Engines :— History and Develop* 
meat— Various Types: Stirling's, Ericsson's, &c., &c. 

"The BSST BOOK NOW PDBLiSHBD On Gas, Oil, and Air Engines. . . . Will be of 
▼BXY 6RBAT INTBXBST to the numerous practical engineers who have to make themselves 
tfimihar with the motor of the dajr. . . . Mr. I>onkin has the advantage of long 
ntACTiCAL BXPBRiBNCB, Combined with high scibntific and sxpbjumbntal knowlbogb, 
and an accurate perception of the reauirements of Engineers." — TAt £ngitu0r. 

"We HBABTILY RBCOMMBND Mr. Donkin's work. ... A monument of careful 
labour. . . . Luminous and comprehensive.'* — yfutntdefGasLit^hiing 

" A thoroughly sbliablb and bxkaustivb Tre9Xxait.'*^EHgituerinjf;. 



In Quarto^ Handsome Cloth. With Numerous Plates. 25s. 

THE HEAT EFFICIENCY OF STEAM BOILERS 

(LAND, MARINE, AND LOCOMOTIVE). 

Unth many Tests and Experiments on different Types of 

Boilers, as to the Heating Value of Fuels, ftc., with 

Analyses of Gases and Amount of Evaporation, 

and Suggestions for the Testing of Boilers. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E. 

Gbnulal Contents. — Classification of different Types of Boilers— 
425 Experiments on English and Foreign Boilers with their Heat Efficiencies 
shown m FiAy Tables— Fire Grates of Various Tsrpes— Mechanical Stokers— 
Coinbiistion of Fuel in Boilers — Transmission of Heat through Boiler Pktes, 
and their Temperature — Feed Water Heaters, Superheaters, Feed Pumps, 
ftc. — Smoke and its Prevention — Instruments used in Testing Boilers — 
Marine and Locomotive Boilers — Fuel Testing Stations — Discussion of the 
Trials and Conclusions— On the Choice of a Boiler, and Testing of Land, 
Marine, and Locomotive Boilers — Appendices— Bibliography — Index. 

With Plates illustrating Progress made during recent years^ 
and the best Modem Practice, 

^ Probably the mor xxBAUBnvB runmi that hM ever been collected. A FBAonoAL 
BoOE by % thoroughly practical man.'*— /ron and CooX Tradu Review, 

tONDON: CHARLES BRIFFINACOm LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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ENQINMSRINQ AND MM0HAN108. 29 

Bdixk», BiniHd Mtd Enlargtd. PocMSiu, Uathtr, VU. 6dL; «UfO Latg^r Site fwr 
OJki Uh, Cloth, lit. €d. 

Boilers, Marine and Land: 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND STRENGTH. 
A Handbook of Rulis, Formui^ Tablis, fto., bxlativb to MATBiiLiL» 

SOAKTLINOS, AND PkBSSUSBS, SaTBTT VAI.Y1B, SPBINaS, 
FmiNOS AND MOUNTDTOS, ftO. 

FOR THE USE OF ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, BOILER-MAKERS, 
AND STEAM USERS. 

By T. W. TRAILL, M.Inst.O.K, r.KRN., 

Lmte BngUiMr Snrreyoivln-Ohldf to the Boftrd of Trade. 
*«* To THB SbOOND AND ThIBD EDITIONS MANY NbW TaBLBS for PrBSSURB, 

np to 200 Lbs. per Squabb Inch have been added. 
**Tki moct taIiVAbu work OB Boflen pabUabed In Englaod.'*— AMjgptna Worid. 
Oontaios an Ehoemoub Quahtitt or IsroRif atioit arrranged In a verj convenient form. . . . 
A MOR nuyn. TOLUMi . . . atippijinr information to be had nowhere else. "— 3V JEnfriiiMr. 



Fourth Imitre^sion. Large Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 68. 

ENGINE-ROOM PRACTICES 

A Handbook for Engineers and Officers in the Royal Navy 

and Mercantile Marine, Including the Management 

of the Main and Auxiliary Engines on 

Board Ship. 

By JOHN G. LIVERSIDGE, 

Engineer, B.K., A.M.I.C.E., loBtmctor In Applied Mechanics at the Boyal Naval 
College, Oreenwich. 

CoiiteiUs.—Qen9T$A Description of Marine Machinery.— The Conditions of Service and 
Dattea of Engineers of the Royal Navy.—Entry and Conditions of Serrioe of Engineers of 
the Leading B.S. Companles.—Baiainfl: Steam— Dnties of a Steamhag Watoh on Engines 

and Boilers.— Shntdng off Steam.— Barboor Duties and Watches Adjustments and 

Bepairs of Englnea--Pre8ervatlo'< and hepalra of '*Tank" Boilers.— The Hull and its 
Fittings.— Oleanlngand Painting Machinery —Bedprocating Pumps, Feed Heaters, and 
Automatic Feed -water Beguktora — Eyaporatora — Steam Boats. — Electric Light 
Machinery.— Hvdranllc Machinery.— Air-Compresaing Pumps.— Befrigerating Machines. 
—Machinery or Destroyera— The Management of water-Tube Bollera— Bejrolatlons for 
Entry of Aadstant Engineers, B.N.— QueationB giyen in Examinations for Promotion of 
Bnglneera B.N.— Begulations respecting Board of Trade EzaminatlonB for Engineers, fto. 

" The contents oanhot fau. to bb APntBOiAXBD.**— 7^ Steamship. 

"This VBBT DSBTUL BOOK. . . . lUiUSTaATiOKs are of OBBAT IMFOBTAXOB In a work 
of this kind, and it is satlBfactory to find that spkcxal attbntiob has been given in thie 
respect."— JEiv*ii«€r«' Oatettt. 



In Crown 8vo, extra, with Numerous lUusircUioM, IShorUy, 

GAS AND OIL ENGINES: 

An Introductory Text-Book on the Theoiy, Design, Construction, 
and Testing of Internal Combustion Engines without Boiler. 

FOR TKB USE OF STUDENTS. 

By Prof. W. H. WATKINSON, Whit. Son., M.In8T.MkohJE., 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical CoUega 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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30 CHARLM8 QRIFFIN A CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

SsooHD Edition, Revised. With nnmeioiu Plates rednoed from 
Working Drawings and 280 Illastrations in the Text 218. 

A MANUAL OF 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERINGS 

A Praetieal Text-Book for the Use of Ensine fioilden. 

Designers and Draaghtsmen, Railway 

Engineers, and Students. 

BT 

WILLIAM FRANK PETTIGREW, M.Inot.CE. 

With a Section on American and Continental Engines. 

By albert p. RAVENSHEAR, B.Sc., 

Of Hli lisjMly'B FAtant Office. 

OnUffite. — Hlctorioal Introdnetion. 176S-186S. ^ Modam LooomotfTM: Blinple.— 
Modem LocomotlTet: Oompoimd. • Primary ConaidereSloii in LocomofclTe Deslign.— 
^linden. Steam Oheeta, and Stufflng Boxee.— Pietona, Piston Bode. Oronheada. and 
SUde Bart.— Oonnectinc and Coupling IUhIb.— Wheels and Azlee, Axle Bozee, Homblooki, 
end Bearinc 8prlnge.--Balancing.— ValTe Gear.— Slide ValTes and Valye Gear DetaUt.— 
Framlnc, Bogiee and Axle Trncke, Badlal Axle Boxes.— BoUen.—8mokeboz, Blast Ptpe^ 
Firebox Fltungs.— Boiler MonntlnffS.— Tenders. -Bailwsy Brakes.— Labrication—Gon- 
enmptkn of Fie]« BTaporatlon and Engine bffloienoy.— American LoeomotlT e a. C on- 
tlnent^ LooomotlTes.— Bepairs, Bnnnlng, Inspection, and Benewala— Three Appendices. 

' to remain for many years the SxAxnAsn Wobx for those wishing to lean 



nteresting and Taloable addition to the bibliography of the LooomotlTe.'*— 



AflOwm OrfieUd GauiU, 



ve recommend the book as thosoi:ohi.t PSAoncAL in its character, and MJuuTUtt ▲ 
rLAO xir AHT ooLLBCTioH of . . . works on LocomotiTe Engineering."— JEa</«0ia|r JV<Mf. 

"The work oohtadis all that oah bb lkaxxt ftom a book apon sach a subject. It 
win at once rank as tkb btabdabd wobk utoh tbxb ufobtast sobjbct.**— A«<{tMiy Jfa^oflfM. 



In Large 9vo. Handsome Cloth, With Plates and lUustraUons. 16$. 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By WILLIAM HENRY OOLE, M.Inbt.O.R, 

Lste Depnty-Mansger, North- Western Railway, India. 

Contents.— Jyiacuamon of the Teim '*Li^ht RaUwayB.**— EngliBh Bailirm, 
Ratei, and Farmers. — lA^ht Railwa3r8 in Belgixim, France, Italy, other 
European Conntiies, America and the Colonies, India, Ireland. —Boad Trans- 
Dort as an alternative.— The Light Railways Act, 1896.— The Qnestion of 
Qaoge.— Construction and Working. — Locomotives and Rolling-Stock. — ^Light 
Railwajrs in England, Scotland, and Wales.— Appendices and Indez. 

*']ir. W. H. Oole has brought together ... a labob amodht of valuablb dtvobiu* 
TXOB . . . hitherto praettcally ioaooessible to the ordinary reader.*'— SfVmef. 

" Will remain, for some time yet a Stavdabd Wosb in eTsrythlng retotlng to Ught 
iuawm."-£:fi^fM«r. 

'* Tike author has extended prsctioal experienoe that makes the book lucid and usefuL 

It is BXOBXDDIQLT Well dOnS. **— Z'sj^^fMeHM^. 

** The whole snbiect Is bxhadstivblt and fbacticallt considered. The work csa be 
cordially recommended as ihpispkhsablb to those whose duty It is to beoome acquainted 
with one of the prime necessities of the Immediate future."— /Za<I«0ia|r QMdal Omutts, 

"Tbbbb oould bb MO BBTTXB BOOK of first reference on Its subject All elisses of 
Engineers will welcome its appearance."— Seoljun/m 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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BNQINBBRINO AND MBOffANIOS. 31 

Thibd Edition, Eevised and Enlarged. With Numerous 
lUtiStrcUions. Price 88. 6cL 

VALVES AND VALVE-GEARING: 

ISCLVmNQ THE CORLISS 7AL7E AND 
TRIP GEARS. 

BT 

CHARLES HURST, Practical Draughtsman. 

** Ooaoiu ezplanattona Illustrated by 116 rsmr ciha.b diaobaxs and dnwl&cB and 4 fakUat- 
plataa . . . tne book faiflla a YALUASU function. "—^(A«iuettm. 

"Ms. HvBflT'8 TALTBS and TAXTv^iAUflo wUl proTo a very valuable aid, and tend te tlie 
pfoduotlonofBngiDeaofsciBzrTxvic DKiftHand acoHOMiOALWOBUiie. . . . WlUbelaisely 
•ought after by Studenta and Deaignen."— if aHix ]Bnffin$er. 

'' OsBVDi and raoBODOHLT PEAonoAL. Will undoabtedlv be found of gsbat tajjom to 
all conoemed with the daalgn of Valve-gearing.''— JVeeAanieaZ World. 

" A.lmoet STXKT nra of yalvb and its gearing is olearly set forth, and illostrated la 
■ooh ft wfty fts to be ssadilt uhdsbstood and pxactioallt apfuxd by either the EaginMr, 
Drftoghtsman, or Student. . . . Should prove both ubbtcl and taluabui to all Engineen 
•eeUng for uxjabls and clbab Information on the subject. Its moderate prioe brings It 
wtthin the reach of tM*'^Indtutrie$ and Iron. 

" Mr. Hvbst's work is adicbablt suited to the needs of the practical mechanic. . . . 
It is free from any elaborate theoretical disonsaionB, and the explanations of the wtooa 
types of valve-gear are accompanied by diagrams which render them xasxlt mrouwiooo.** 
--The Seimiifk American. 

Hlnta on Steam Engine Deslffn and Conatniotlon. By Ohabucs 
HussT, ** Author of Valves and Valye Qearing.*' In Paper BoardSy 
8yo., Cloth Back. lUuBtrated. Price la. 6d. net. 

GoifTsarn.~L Steam Pipes.— XL Valves.— III. Oylinders.— IV. Air Fnmps and Con- 
densers.- V. Motion Work.— VI. Crank Shafts and Pedestals.— VII. Valve Gtoar.— VUL 
Lubrication.— IX. Miscellaneous Details — Iwdbx. 

"A handy volume which every practical young engineer should possess.'*— 2^ MotM 

Strongly Bound in Super Royal Syo. Cloth Boards. 78. 6d. net. 



For Calculating Wages on the Bonus or Premium Systems. 

For Engineering, Technioai and AHied Trades. 

By henry a. GOLDING, A.M.Inbt.M.E., 

Technical Aaaiktant to Measrs. Bryan Donkin and Clench. Ltd., and ABsiftlant Lecturer 

in Mechanical Engineering at the Northampton Infttitnte. London, E.C. 
"Cannot fall to prove practically serviceable to those for whom they have been 
designed . "—Scotsm an. 



Second Edition, Cloth, 8s. 6d. Leather, for the Pocket, 8s. 6d. 
GBIFFIN'S ELBCTBICAL PBICE-BOOK : For Electrical, Civil, 

Marine, and Borough Engineers, Local Authorities, Architects, Railway 

Contractors, &c., &c. Edited by H. J. Dowsing. 

'* The Elbctrical Pkicb-Book ksmovbs all mystbrv about the cost of Slectrical 
Power. By iu aid the bxpbnsb that will be entailed by utilising electricity on a large or 
small scale can be discovered."— ^yrAcV«r/. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. IIMITEO. EXETER STREET, STRANIL 
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32 CHARLES ORIFFIN A CO.'S PUBLICATIONS, 

Large 8to, Handsome Cloth. With lUnstratioiu, Tables, &c. 21s. 

Lubrication & Lubricants: 

A TREATISE ON THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LUBRICATION 

AND ON THB 

NATURE, PROPERTIES, AMD TESTING OF LUBRICANTS. 
By LEONARD ARCHBUTT, F.LC, F.O.S., 

Chemist to the Midland lUilway Company, 



R. MOUNTFORD DEELEY, M.I.M.E., F.G.S., 

Chief Locomotive Superintendent, Midland Railway Company. 

(yOHTSNTS.— 1. Friction of Solids.— II. Liquid Friction or Viscosity, and Plastic 
FrloUoiL—nL Saperflcial Tension.— IV. The Theory of Lubrication.— v. Lubricants, 
thdr Sources, Preparation, and Properties.— VI. Physical Properties and Methods of 
Bxamination of Lubricant*.— VII. Chemical Properties and Methods of Examination 
of Lubricants.— VIIL The Systematic Testiiiff of Lubricants by Physical and Chemical 
Methods.— IX. The Mechanical Testing of Lubricants.— X. The Design and Lubrication 
of Bearings.— XL The Lubrication of Machinery.— Index. 

" Destined to become a CLASSIO on the subject."— /ndu«trie« and Iron. 

* Contains practically all that is known on the subject Deserves the caretol 
attention of all Bagineen."— Railway Official Ouide. 



Fourth Editiok. VeryfuUif lUustnUed, Cloth, 4s. dd. 

STEAM - BOILERS: 

THBIB DE7IS0T8, MANAGEMENT, AND 0ON8TBU0TI0K. 
By R D. MX7NR0, 

Chi^ Engineer of the ScotHth Boiler Ineuranee and Engine Impeetion Compemj, 

Gbkbral Contbnts.— L Explosions caused (x) hyr Overheating of Plates— <a) By 
Defective and Overloaded Safety Valves— (3) By Corrosion, Internal or External— hU) By 
Defective DesM;n and Construction (Unsupported Flue Tubes ; Unstrengthened Manholes ; 
Defective Staymg ; Strength of Rivetted Joints ; Factor of Safety)— II. Constkuction op 
Vbrtical Boilbrs: Shells — Crown Plates and Uptake Tubes — Man-Holes, Mud-Holes, 
and Fire-Holes — Fireboxes — Mountings — Management — Cleaninjg — Table of Bursting 
Pressures of Steel Boilers— Table of Kivetted Joints— Specifications and Drawings or 
Lancashire Boiler for Working Pressures (a) 80 lbs. ; (3) aoo lbs. per square inch respectively. 

" A valuable companion for worlcmen and engineers engaged about Steam Boilers, ought 
to be carefully studied, and always at hand."— C<>//. Guardian. 

" The book is vkrv uskful, especially to steam users, artisans, and young Engineers."— 
Bngifuer. 

Br THB SAME Author. 

KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS: Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence. A Practical Hand- 
book based on Actual Experiment. With Diagram and Coloured Plate. 
Price 3s. 

LONDON: CHARLES ORIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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ENQINEBRINQ AND MEOHANIOS. 33 

In Crown %vo^ Handsome Cloth, With Numerous 
Illustrations, ^s, net, 

EM£RT GRINDING HAGHINERY. 

A Text-Book of Workshop Practice in General Tool Grinding, 

and the Design, Construction, ana Application 

of the Machines Emoloyed. 



R. B. HODGSON, A.M.Inst.Mech.E., 

Author of " Machines and Tools Employee* in the Working of Sheet Metals." 
Introduction.— Tool Grinding.— Emery Wheels.— Mounting Emery Wheels. 
— Emery Rings and Cylinders. — Conditions to Ensure Efficient Working. — 
Leading Types of Machines.— Concave and Convex Grinding. —Cup and Cone 
Machines. — Multiple Grinding. — "Guest" Universal and Cutter Grinding 
Machines. —Ward Universal Cutter Grinder. — Press. — Tool Grinding. — Lathe 
Centre Grinder.— Polishing.— Index. 

Deals practically with every phase of his subject." — Ironm<mger 
" Eminently practical . . . cannot fail to attract the notice of the users of this class of 
machinery, and to meet with careful perusal." — Chem. Trade Journal. 



Sixth Edition. Folio, ttrongiy half-bound, 31/. 

TRAVERSE TABLES: 

Compated to Four Places of Decimals for every Minute 
of Angle ap to 100 of Distance. 

For the use of Surveyors and Engineers. 

BY 

RICHARD LLOYD GURDEN, 

Authorised Surveyor for the Govenunents of New South Wales and 
Victoria. 

\* Published with the Concurrence of the Surveyors- General for New South 
IVaies and Victoria, 

"ThoM who haTc exiMrience in exact Sukvby-wosk will best know how to Kppn€a»f 
the enonnoiu amoant of labour represented by this valuable book. The computatioiis 
enable the user to ascertain the sines and cosines for a distance of twelve miles to within 
half an tocfa, and this by aBTBRBNCB to but Onb Tablb, in place at the usual Fifteen 
minute computations reqnirea. Thu alone is evidence of the assistance which the Tables 
ensure to every user, and as every Surveyor in active practice has felt the want of sudi 
awi i t a n c e rsw knowing of thbik publication will rbmain without thbm." 

^BfiffimMr. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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34 CHARLB8 GRIFFIN df OO.'S PUBLI0ATI0N8. 

WOBKS BY 
ANDREW JAMIESON, M.INST.C.E., M.I.E.E^ F.R.S.E., 

J EngiMter£»g, The 
TechHical CoUegt, 



Formtrly Profetior of Electrical Entinteringt The Gliugffw and IVett of Scotland 

"^rchnieal ^ " 



PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOKS. 

In Large Crown ^o. Fully Illustrated, 

STEAM AND STEAM-ENGINES, INCLUDING TURBINES 

AND BOILERS. For the Use of Students preoaring for Competitive 
Examinatioiis. With over 700 pp., over 350 lUustrations, 10 Folding 
Plates, and very numerous Exammation Papers. Fourteenth Edition. 
Revised throughout. los. 6d. 

"Pkofessor Jamieson fascinates the reader by his clkaknrss or comcbption and 
UMPUCITV or EXPRBSSION. His treatment recalls the lecturing of Faraday.**—^ tkmenun, 

" The Bbst Book yet published for the use of Students."— ^M^cmfr. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITT. For Advanced and 
" Honours " Students. By Prof^amieson, assisted by David Robertson, 
B.Sc, Professor of Electrical Engineering in the Merchant Venturers' 
Technical College, Bristol. [Shortly, 

APPLIED MECHANICS & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

Vol. I. — Comprising Part I,, with 540 pages, 300 Illustrations, and 
540 Examination Questions: The Principle of Work and its applica- 
tions; Part XL: Friction; Gearing, &c. Fourth Edition. 8s.6d. 
" Fully maintains the reputation of the AaihoT,'*—Pract, Engineer, 

VoL II. — Comprising Parts III. to VI., with 608 pages, 371 Illus- 
trations, and copious Examination Questions: Motion and Energy; 
Graphic Statics; Strength of Materials; Hydraulics and Hydraulic 
Machinery. Third Edition. 8s. 6d. 
"WaLL AND LuaDLV WRiTTBN.*— 7*-*/ Engineer . 

\* Each of the above volumes is complete in itself^ and sold separately. 

PBOFESSOB JAMIESON'S INTBODUCTOBT MANUALS 

Croam %vo. With IUuitrati»m and ExamiHaiion Pafitn. 

STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementary 

Manual of). For First-Year Students. Tenth Edition, Revised. 3/6. 
" Shoold be in the hands of svkry engineering apprentice.** — Practical Engineer, 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITT (Elementary Manual 

of). For First-Year Students. Fifth Edition. 3/6. 
** A CAPITAL TBXT-BOOK . . . The diagrams are an important feature."— %^cAM/MMill«r. 
"A THOROUGHLY TRUSTWORTHY Text-book. PRACTICAL and dear."— Ab/VTV. 

APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Manual of). 

Specially arranged for First- Year Students. Sixth Edition, 
Revised. 3/6. 

'*The work has vkrv high qualitibs, which may be condensed into the one word 
* CLBAX.' "—Science and A rt. 

In Preparation. 300 pages. Crown Svo. Profusely Illustrated. 

MODERN Electric Tramway Traction: 

A Text-Book of Present-Day Ppaetioe. 

For the Use qf EUetricai Bnaineering Students and those interested in Bleetrie 

Transmission of Povoer. 

By Pbof. ANDREW JAMIESON. 



L POCKET-ROOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TARLES. 

For the Use of Electricians and Engineers. By John Mqnro, C.E., 
and Prof. Jamieson. Pocket Size. Leather, 8s. 6d. Seventeenth 
Edition. [See p. 49. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft GOu LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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MNOIirXSSINO AND MKCHANIC8. 35 

WORKS BY 

W. J. lAGQUORM RAMKIME, LLD., F.R.S., 

late ff«f /lit Proftuor of CMi Englnwiing in the UniotnHff of QIOMgom. 
THOROUGHLY KKVISXD BT 

M7. J. MIL LAB, C.E., 

Lata Soorrtaiy to the Institute of Englnoora and SMplHtlldera In Scotland. 



A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS : 

OcMnpriaing the Principles of Statics and Cinematics, and Theory of 
Stmotares, Mechanism, and Machines. With Nomeroos Diagrams 
Crown 8yo, cloth. Sevbntsbnth Edition. 12b. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: 

Oomprising Engineering Snnreys, Earthwork, Foundations, Masonry, Car- 
pentry, Metal Work, Boads, Bailways, Canals, Rivers, Waterworks, 
Harbours, fto. With Knmerotis Tables and Elnstrationa. Crown 8yo. 
oloth. TwBNTY- Second Edition. 16b. 



A MANUAL OF MACHINERY AND MILLWORK : 

Comprising the Geometry, Motions, Work, Strength, Constmotion, and 
Objects of Machines, ftc Illastrated with nearly 300 Woodcata, 
Crown 8vo, doth. Sbybnth Edition. 128. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 
PRIME MOVERS: 

With a Section on Qas, Oil, and Air Engines, by Bbtak Donkin, 
M.InstC.E. With Folding Plates and Numerous IllustrationB. 
Crown Syo, cloth. Fifteenth Edition. 12s. 6d. 

lONDON: GHAfiLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND^ 
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36 CHARLB8 GRIFFIN dt 00,'8 PUBLICATIONS. 

PRor. Rankinx's Works— (CWiA'mM^). 

USEFUL RULES AND TABLES: 

for Arohiteota, Bnilden, Engineers, Founders, Meohanios, Shipboildert, 
Surveyors, 9co, With Appendix for the use of ELscrrRiOAL Enoinsbbs. 
By Profeasor Jamibson, F.R.S.E. Ssyxnth Edition. 10b. 6d. 



A MECHANICAL TEXT-BOOK: 

A Praotical and Simple Introduction to the Study of Meohanios. B> 
Profeasor Rakkinb and E. F. Bambib, G.E. With Numerous Dins 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth. Fifth Edition. 9s. 

V Th€ " MscHAinoiu. Tbxt>Book '* wu dttignsd 6y ProfeMor Bionzn m «i bmo- 
ooonos to the a^v Btria of Manualt. 



MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, .318. 6d 

Part I. Papers relating to Temperature, Elasticity, and Expansion of 
Vapours, Liquids, and Solids. Part IL Papers on Energy and its Trans- 
formations. Part III. Papers on Waye-Forms, Propulsion of Vessels, ko. 

With Memoir by Professor Taft, M. A. Edited by W. J. Millab, O.S. 
With fine Portrait on Steel, Plates, and Diagrams. 

" No mora enduring Memorial of Profenor Rankine could be devised than the pablica- 
tion of tlie«e papers in an accesnble form. . . . The Collectiaa is most valuable oa 
■oooont of the nature of his discoveries, and the beauty and completeness of his analysit. 
. . . The Volume exceeds in importance any work m the oune department published 
fa our ^aao.'*~ArcAtUct. 



SHELTON-BEY (W. Vincent, Foreman to the 

Imperial Ottoman Gun Factories, Constantinople) : 

THE MECHANIC'S GUIDE: A Hand-Book for Engineen and 
Artians. With Copious Tables and Valuable Recipes for Practical Use. 
ninstiated. Seemd EdUhn. Crown 8to* Clotli, 7/61 

LONDON : CHARLES QRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANa 
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&NQINEBRINQ AND MB0HANI08. 37 

Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, With 60 Plates ana 
Numerous Illustrations, Handsome Cloth, 34s, 

HYDRAULIC POWER 

AND 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 



BT 



HENRY ROBINSON, M. Inst. C.E, F.G.S., 

PBLLOW or KIIK^S COLLBGB, LONDON; PKOF. BMBRITUS OP CnOL BNGINBERIM6, 
king's COLLBGB, BTC, BTC. 
Contents — Discharee through Orifices.— Flow of Water through Pipes.— Accumulators. 
— Presses and Lifts. — Hoists. — Rams. — Hydraulic Engines. — Pumping Engines. — Capstans. 
— Traversers. —Jacks. — Weighing Macnines. — Riveters and Shop Tools. — Punching. 
Shearing, and Flanging Machines. — Cranes. — Coal Discharging Machines. — Drills and 
Cutters. — Pile Drivers, Excavators, &c. — Hydraulic Machinery applied to Bridges, Dock 
Gates, Wheels .and Turbines.— Shields. — Various Systems and Power Installations*^ 
Meters, &c.— Indbx. 

" A Book of great ProfeatioDal Usefulness."— /fws. 



/fi Largt 800, Handsome Cloth. With FrotUiepiece, several Plates, 
and over 250 lilttstra^ions, 21«. 

THE PRIHCIPLES AMD COMSTRUGTIOM OF 

PUMPING MACHINERY 

(STEAM AND WATER PRESSURE). 

With Practical IllnstrationB of Ei^oinbs and Pumps applied to Mining, 

Town Watbb Supply, Drainaox of Landa, fto., also Economy 

and Efficiency Trials of Pumping Machinery. 

By henry DAVEY, 

Meinb*r of the Inititiittoii of CStU Bngineers, Member of the Iiutitatioii of 
Mechanioal EngineerB, F.Q.S.. Ac. 

Ck>NTKNTS —Early History of Pumping En^es— Steam Pumping Enginea— 
Pumps and Pump Valves— -General Principlee of Non-Rotative Pumping 
Engines — The Comiah Engine, Simple and Compound — Types of Miwing 
Engines— Pit Work— Shaft Sinking — Hydraulic Transmission of Power in 
Mines— Valve Gears of Pumping Eaigines— Water Pressure PumpingEngines 
—Water Works En^es— Pumping Exigine Economy and Trials of Pumping 
Machinery — Centnfugal and other Ijow-Lift Pumps — Hydraulic Rams, 
Pumping Mains, &c.— INDXX. 

'*By the *one Engliah Engineer who probably knows more aboat Pampiog UaeUnery 

tlian iJfT OTHBB.* ... A VOLUIU KSOOBDOrO THE RB8ULT8 07 LONG BXPIBnOTCS AVD 

9TUDYJ'*—The Bngiuier. 
** Undoubtedly THs bbst axd most psagtioal tbbatisb on Pnmplng Machinery that has 

TST BBXH FDBLUHXD.*'— Jflm'fV /OWfUrf. 

UNDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND 
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aS 0HABLM8 GRIFFIN S CfOJS PUBLICATIONS. 

Mogai 899, HaiMl9om0 G/oM. With numww tlluatmUont arnl Tobies. 269. 

THE STABILITY OF SHIPS. 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., 

onorr or thb impbiual ordsrs op st. stanilaus or russia ; ntANcis joibpr or 

AUSTRIA; IIKDJIDIB OP TURKKY; AMD RISING SUN Or JAPAN; VIC» 
PRB8IDBNT Or TMR INSTITUTION Or NAVAL ARCMITBCTS. 

In Older to render the work camplete for the purpoees of the Shipbuilder, wfaathar al 
hame or abroad, the Methods of Caloilarion introduced by Mr. F. K. Barnrs, Mr. Gray, 
M. Rrbch, M. Daymaro, and Mr. Brmjamin, are all (i^en ieparatelir> iunstiated bj 
Tables and woriced-out examples. The book contains more than aoo Diagrams, and » 
IDnstrated by a large number of actual cases, derived from ships of all descripdons. 

" Sir Edward Rbrd's ' Stabilitv op Skips ' is intaluablr. The Naval AncMmcT 
will find bcought togetner and rasdy to his hand, a mass of informstion which he wouki other- 
wise have to seek in an almost endless variety of publications, and some of v^ddi he woaU 
possibly not be able to obtain at all elsewhere."— S//a«Mf>lt>. 



BESIGN AND OONSTBXTOTIOK OF SHIPS. By John 
Harvard Biles, M.Inst.N.A., Professor of Naval Architecture in the 
University of Glasgow. [In Prtparaiien, 



Third Edition. lUostrated with Plates, Numerous Diagrams, and 
Figures in the Text. 1 8s. net 

STEEL SHIPS! 

THEIB COKSTBUCTION AKD MAINTENAKCE. 

A Manual for ShipbuUdera, Ship Superintendents, Students, 
and Marine Engineers, 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect, 

AUTHOR OF "know YOUR OWH SHIP." 

OONTSNTB.— I. Manufacture of Oast Iron. Wrought Iron, and Steel. — Com- 
position of Iron and Steel, Quality, Strength, Tests, &c. II. Classification of 
Steel Ships. III. OonsiderationB in making choice of Type of Vessel — Framins 
of Ships. rV. Strains experienced by Shii>s. —Methods of Computing and 
Comparing Strengths of Ships. V. Construction of Ships.— Alternative Modes 
of Construction. — Types of Vessels. — ^Turret, Self Trimming, and Trunk 
Steamers^&c. — ^Rivets and Rivetting, Workmanship. VI. Pumping Amange- 
ments. VII. Maintenance. — Prevention of Deterioration in the Hulls of 
Ships.— Cement, Paint &c.— Index. 

'* 8o thoroaffh and well written is every chapter in the book that it Is didloiilt to select 
anv of them as being worthy of ezoeptional praise. Altogether, the work la excellent, and 
will prote of great valne to those for whom it is intended?*— rA« EnginMr. 

"Mr. Walton has written for the profession of which he is an ornament His work 
win beread and appreciated, no doubt, by every M.LN.A., and with great benefit by the 
majority of Xhvmr—Jownal of Commerce. 



UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

DOCK ENGINEERING. 

By BRYSSON CUNNINGHAM, B.E., MJnst.CE. 
See p. 27. 

LONDON: CHARLES 6RIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER 8TREEL STRAND. 
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NAUTIOAL WORKS. 39 

GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Edited bt BDW. BLACKMORE, 
ICMter ICulner, lint Glaas THnlty HooM OertlflMto, Amoo. iBit. N. A. ; 

AVD WBITTBf, XAIHLT, hj 8AILOB8 for BAZI1OB8. 

•'Thd admibabiji sbbob."— Faifplay. "A ybbt vsbtul smbdeb."— ^otiifv. 

"The TolmnM of MmasBB, GBifmc's NAnraOAL Bbbibs may well and praAtably be 
feed by all Intemted in our national xabxtixb FBOOBB88."~ifar<fi« Bnffinetr. 

"Bybbt Ship ihonld have the wholb Sbbibb aa a RBraBBNOB Ubbabt. Habb- 
SOMBLT BOUND, OLBAKLT PRINTBD and lUsVVnLATSD/'—Liv&rpool J&um, qf Commens. 

The British Mereantiie Marine : An Historical Sketoh of iti Rise 

and Development. By the Bditob, Caft. Blaokxobb. Sa. ed. 

" Captain BUokmore'a splbndid book . . . contains peragnpha on every point 
of Intereat to the Merchant Marine. The 248 pegea of thla book are thb xoct TAI.U- 
ABLB to the see captain that have bybb been oo]fPiLBD."~ir0reAant Strvie^ Bm i t W k 

Blementary Seamanship. By D. Wilson -Barkbr, Matter Mariner, 
F.B.S.B., F.R.G.S. With nomeroiis Flatea, two In Colours, and Frontispiece. 
Thibd BDmON, Thoronghly Bevlsed, Enlarged, and Re-set. With additional 
ninstrations. Os. 
"This ADiOBABLB MANUAL, by Capt. WILSON Babkbb, Of the * Worcester,' seenM 

to OS PBBrBOILT DB8I0NBD. "^At hetumtm, 

Know Tour Own Ship : a Simple Explanation of the Stability, Con- 
stmotion. Tonnage, and Freeboard of Ships. ]E^ TBOB. WALTON, Naval Arohiteot. 
With nomerons Illnstrations and additional Chapters on Bnoyanoy, Trim, and 
Caloolations. Sbvxnth Bdition. 7s. 6d. 
"Mb. Walton's book will be foond vbrt n8BfUL."~TA0 Engineer. 

Mavigation : Theoretieal and Praetieal. By D. Wilbon-Bakkbr 

ana William Allingham. Sboond Edition, Revised. 8s. 6d. 
"Pbbgibblt the kind of work required for the New Certificates of competency. 
Ctandldates wiU find it inyaluablb. "—iHindM Advertieer, 

Marine Meteorology: For Officers of the Merchant Kavy. By 
WnjJAM ALLINOHAM, First Class Honoors, Navigation, Science and Art Departmeni 
With niustratlons, Maps, and Diagrams, and faoiimae reproduction of log page. 
7s. 6d. 
*' Quite the BB8T publication on this subject."— iS%t|>p<n^ Gatette. 

Latitude and Longitude : How to find them. By W. J. Millab» 

C.B. Sboond Edition, Revised. 2t. 

"Cannot but prove an acquisition to those studying Navigation."— JTorifie Bngineer. 

Praetieal Meehanies: Applied to the requirements of the Sailor. 
By TB08. Mackbnzib, Master Mariner, F.R.A.S. Sboond Edition, Revised. 8s. 6d. 
" Wbll wobth the money . . . bxcbbdinglt exlvwvl.*'— Shipping World, 

TrlgonometlT : For the YovLtia Sailor, kc By Bioh. G. Buck, of the 
lliames Nautical Training College, H.M.8. " Worcester." Sboond Edition, Revised. 
Price 8s. fld. 
"This bminbntlt PBAonOAL and reliable rohune/'—Sehoolmaiter, 

Praetieal Algebra. By Rioh. C. Buck. Companion Volume to the 
above, for Sailors and others. Price 8s. 6d. 
" It is JUST TBB BOOK for the young sailor mindful of progress. —NmOieal Meigatym, 

The Legal Duties of Shipmasters, l^ Bbnbdiot Wm. Oinsbubo, 

M.A., LLD., of the Inner Temple and Northern Circuit : Barrlster-at-Law. Sboond 

Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. Price 4s. 6d. 

" INTALUABLB to masters. . . . We can fully recommend it. "—iSAifi!p<fV0aa8Ms. 

A Medieal and Surgieal Help for Shipmasters. Inolnding Fiiit 

Aid at Sea. By Wm. Johnson Smith, F.R.C.S., ftincipal Medical OflUcer, teamen's 

Hospital, Greenwich. Sboond Edition. Thoroughly Revised, es. 

"Bound, judioioub, bballt HBLpyuL.^— 2Tto Lanieet. 

LONDON: CHARLES QRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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40 CHARLES QRIFFIN A OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. — 

GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES , 

Introdiictary Volume. Price Ss. 6d, 

British Mercantile Marine. 

By EDWARD BLACKMOEE, 

MASTBR MARIHBK; ASSOCXATB OP TUB Pl SiHU l l Oli OP KAVAI. AKCHITBCTS; 

MBMBBR OP TKB INSTmrnON OP BNCINBBRS AND SHIPBUILOBBS 

IN SCOTLAND; BDITOR OP CKIPPIN'S •'NAUTICAI. SBKXBS." 

OflHBBAL OoNTSNTS.— HiSTOBiOAL : From Early Times to 1486— FrMpreM 
under Henry VIII.— To Death of Mary— Dnrinflr Elizabeth's Beign— Up to 
the Beign of William III— The 18th and 19th Centuries— Institation of 
Bzaminationfl — Bise and Progress of Steam Propulsion — Deyelopment of 
Free Trade— Shipping Legislation, 1862 to 187&— " Locksley Hall^ Case- 
Shipmasters' Societies— Loading of Ships— Shipping Legisl&tion, 1884 to 1894— 



Statistics of Shipping. THiPsBaomnsL : Shipowners— Officers— Mariners- 
Duties and Present Position. Eduoation: A Seaman's Education: what it 
should be— Present Means of Education— Hints. Disoiplibx and Duty— 
Postscript— The Serious Decrease in the Number of British Seamen, » Matter 
demandmg the Attention of the Nation. 

**lBnBi8Tnra and Imstbuotiyb . . . may be read wxm pboiit and bsjoxkbht.**— 
€nmtg<mBerald. 

*^ByxBT bbahch of the rabjeet ia dealt with In a way which showi'that the writer 
* kn ows tiie ropes* ftuniliarly.**— fico^jmoa. 

**Tb]s ADiOBABLa book . . . Txxm with nsefal Information— Should be in the 
hands of e^ry Sailor.**— FiMtera Morning Nem. 



Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised^ Erdargedy arid Beset, 
With Additional lUiuitrations. Price Ss. 

ELEMENTARY SEAMANSHIP. 

ST 

D. WILSON-BABKER, Mastkb Mabinsh; F.B.S.E., F.B.G.S., &a, fto. 

TOUNQER BBOTHBB OF THM TBDIITT HOUSS. 

With Frontispieoe, Numerous Plates (Two in Colours), and IllaBtratioiii 

in the Text. 

OflHBRAL CoarsNTB.— The Building of » Ship; Parts of Hull, Masts, 
Aa— Bopes, Knots. Splicing, &c. — Grear, Lead and Log, Ac — Busing, 
Anohon— Sailmakmg— The Sails, &a —Handling of Boats under Sail — 
ffignals and Signidlinff^Bule of the Boad— Keeping and Believing Watch— 
Pomts of Etiquette— Glossary of Sea Terms and Phrases— Index. 

%* The Tolnme oontainB the nw bdlis or thx boad. 
**ThJs AnimuBU maituaz.. by Oapt. Wiuov-Baxkmb of the ' Woroester/ ■wwni to us 
noamoxLT nmavsn, and holds its pUoe ezoeDently in ' Oaovn'S NAunaAL Ssans.' . . . 
AHhongh hfttemded for those who are to beoome Offloen of the Harohant Na^, it will be 
found nsefnl by au. YAi m Ti uav .'^-^A thmmtttn . 

%* For oomplete List of OBinnr*s NAonoAL Bsans, see p. ». 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GHIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES, 

Second Edition, Revised and lUustrcOed. Price Ss. 6d. 

NAViaATION: 

PRJLCrriClLi:! ILM^D T'SmSORBT'ICJBlXi. 

By DAVID WILSON-BARKER, RN.R, F.R.S.E., &a, &a, 

AND 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

nBSP-OLAflB HONOUBS, HAVIQATION, BOUNGH AHD A&T PSPA&TMIHT. 

With flumecott0 }llu0ttation0 and £iaminatfon Quedtioii0» 

GxETKRAL OoNTKNTS.— Definitioiuf — Latitude and Longitude — Instruments 
of Navigation — Correction of Courses— Plane Sailing — ^Traverse Sailing— Day's 
Work — Parallel Sailing — Middle Latitude Sailing — Mercator*B Chart— 
Mercator Sailing— Current Sailing— Position by Bearings— Great Circle Sail^ 
—The Tides — Questions — Appenoiz : Compass Error — Numerous Useful Hintib 
fta — binder. 

" Pbsooslt the kind of work required for the New Certiflcatea of competency In pades 
from Second Mate to extra ICuter. . . . Candidatea will find it DfVALUABLa."— ]>mmIn 



'*A OAPRAL UTTU BOOK . . . speoIaUy adapted to the New WraminatlofnB. Tbe 
Anthon are Oapt. Wilsoh-Babkbb (Cftptain-Snperintendent of the Nautical Oollege, HJLa 
* Woroeeter,' who has had great ezperienoe in the highest problems of Navigation), and 
Ma. AujEVBAMt a well-known writer on the Science of Nayigaaon and Naatloal Astronomy.** 
—Sh^pii^ World. 



Handsome Ohth. FuUy IlluUraUd, Price 7s. 6d, 

MARINE METEOROLOGY, 

FOB OFFICERS OF THE MERCHANT NAVT. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

Joint Anthor of "Navigation, Theoretical and PractioaL" 

With numerous Plates, Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations, and a facsimile 
Reprodnotion of a Page from an actual Meteorological Log-Book. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

IHTAODVOSOBT.— Instmments Used at Sea for Meteorological Purposes.— Meteonv 
logical I^-Books.— Atmospheric Preasore.— Air Temperatures.— Sea Temperatures.— 
winds.— wind Force Scales.— History of the Law of Storms.— Hurricanes, ScHSSons, sod 
Storm Tracks.— Solution of the Cyclone Problem.— Ocean Currents.— IoebeKs.—^n- 
ohronous Charts.- Dew, Mists, Fogs, and Haxe.— Clouds.— Bain, Snow, and HalL— 
Mirage , Bainbowa, Coronas, Halos, and Meteors.— Lightning, Corposants, and Auroras.— 
<)aHXioN&— Appendix.— Ihdsx. 

** Quite the bbst publication, Asn certainly the Mon isnasssure, on this ratdeot ever 
presented to Nautical m»u,"—8k^pplMg QoMetU. 

*«* For Complete List of Qrtffin's Nautical Ssbibs, see p. 39. 
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QBIFFnrS NAUnCAL SERIES. 

Sbookd Edition, Revisxd. With Nomeroas niastrations. Price 8a. 6d. 

Practical Mechanics: 

Applied to the Bequirements of the Sailor. 
By THOS. MACKENZIE, 

MMi«r MariMr, F.R.A,S. 
OsmotAL CoMTiNTS.— Resolution and Composition of Forces— Work done 
by Machines and Living Agents— The Mechanical Powers: The Lever; 
iMiriokB as Bent Levers— The Wheel and Axle : Windlass ; Ship's Capstan -, 
Grab Winch— Tackles : the "Old Man"— The Inclined Plane; the Screw— 
The Centre of Gravitv of a Ship and Cargo — Relative Strei^h of Rope : 
Steel Wire, Manillaj Uemp, Coir— Derricks and Shears— Calcmation of the 
Gross-breaking Strain of Fir Spar— Centre of Effort of Sails— Hydrostatics : 
the Diving-bell ; Stability of Floating Bodies ; the Ship's Pump. Ac 

" This bxoellent book . . . contains a labox amoukt ox information.'' 
^Nature, 

** Well wobth the money . . . will be found ezobxdinolt hxlftul."— 
Bhiappkng World, 

'^Ko Ships' Offioebs' bookcase will henceforth be complete without 
Oaptain Maokxnzib's ' Pbactical Mechanios. ' Notwithstanding my many 
years' experience at sea, it has told me how much more there if to oc^iMre."— 
(Letter to the Publishers from a Master Mariner). 

" I must express my thanks to you for the labour and care you have taken 
In 'Practical Mechaihcs.' . . . It is a life's experience. . . . 
What an amount we frequently see wasted by rigging purchases without reason 
and accidents to spars, &c., &c ! 'Practical Mbohaniob' would says all 
Tms."— (Letter to the Auuior from anoljier Master Mariner). 



WORKS BT RICHARD C. BUCK, 

Of the Thames Nantiosl Traliiing College, H.M.S. ' Woroester.* 

A Manual of Trigonometry: 

Wtth Diagrams, Examples, and Exeroiaea. Prioe Sa. 6d. 

Second Edition, ReviBed and Corrected. 
*«* Mr. Buck's Tezt-Book has been specially prepared with a view 
to the New Examinations of the Board of Trade, in which Trigonometry 
li an obligatory subject. 

**Thla narasTLT FBAonoAL and bshasls voixna.''^3dtooltnasUr. 

A Manual of Algebra. 

Onlgned to meet the Requirements of Sailors and others, Prioe Ss, 6d. 

%* These elementary works on ^.t^isbka and naooiroiraxBT sre written speoially for 
those who will have little opportunity of oonsoltlng a Teacher. They are books for "sblt 
■nr." All bat the simplest ezphmatlons have, therefore, been avoided, and ahbwbbs te 
tiie BzeroiBeB are glTsa Any person may readily, by oarefnl stadj, beoome master of their 

■ ' - -- - • — - - -^ M — .»^ ^.- tioaloi *- -■— .-^^ »^ •- 



, and fhns lay the foandation for a farther mathem&tioal coarse, if dialled. It Is 

hoped that to fhe younger Officers of onr Mercantile Marine they will be foand deddedly 
servieeableu The Bzamples and BxerelBeB are taken from the Wramlnatton 'Bvpvn set for 
the Cadets of the ** Worcester.*' 

"Olearly arranged, and well got op. . . A flrst-rste Elementary Algebra. — 
iTmUioal Magarin*. 
*»*For eomplete List of GMgroi's Naotioal Saaiia, see p. Z9. 
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QBIFFDTS NAUTICAL SEBIML 

SxGOND Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Extended. In Grown 8vo. 
Handsome Cloth. Price 48. 6d. 

THE LEGAL DUTIES OF SHIPHASTERS. 

BY 

BENEDICT WM. GINSBURG, M.A., LL.D. (Oantar), 

Of the Inner Temple sad Kortbem dnmit; Bazrister-et-Law. 

General Contents.— The Qnalifloation for the Poettion of Shlpmaater— Hie God- 
tiaot with the Shipownei^The Kaster's Duty In reepeet of the Grew i ^ 



Ainurentloes: DiecipUne ; ProTlatons, Aooommodatlon, and Medical Comforts ; Feyment 
of wages and I>isoharae— The Master's Da^ in respect of the Passengers— The Maater^s 
nnandal Itesponslbilltiea— The Master's Duty In respect of the Cargo— The Maater^s 
Daty in Case of Casoalty— The Master's Duty to certain Public Authorities— Hm 
Master's Duty In relation to Pilots, Signals, Flass, and Light Dues— The Master's Dutf 
npoD Arrival at the Port of Discharge— Appendices relanVe to certain Legal Matten: 
Board of Trade Certificates, Dietary Scales, Stowage of Orain Cargoes, Load Line Segnla- 
tlons, Lifa-eaTing Appliances, Carriage of Cattle at Sea, Ac, ^fco.— Copious Index. 

*'No inteOlgent Master should fkO to add this to his list of necessary booka Aftw Unas 
of it may satb ▲ Lawraa's fbi, bssidss anBLBSs woaar."— I<«er|M)o< Jomnud of Oonumtrf, 

"Sbhiblb, plainly written, in oLSAa and Noa-VBomixoAL lavodaob, and will be flnmd of 
KUOH sBBYiaa by the Shipmaster.**— iiri<<<A Tradt Rwiew. 



Second Edition, Revised. With Diagrams. Price 28. 

Latitude and Longitude: 

»-nr to ]Find the] 



By W. J. MILLAR, O.R, 

LaU atereUuy to the JfuU o/Bngineert and SMptnrildtn <a Asotfaatf. 
" C0MOI8ILY and GLIABLY WBiTTEN . . . oannot bnt proye an aoqnisitioik 
lo those stndring Navmtion.''— Aforine Engineer, 
'( Tonng beamen will find it handt and TTSsruL, sdcplb and olxab.''— 2^ 



FIRST AID AT SEA. 

Sboond Edition, Revised. With Coloured Plates and Nnmeroos Illnstra- 

tions, and comprising the latest Regulations Respecting the Carriage 

of Medical Stores on Board Ship. Price 6s. 

A MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HELP 

FOR SHIPMASTERS AND OFFICERS 
IN THE MERCHANT NAVY. 

BT 

WM. JOHNSON SMITH, P.RO.S., 

Principal Medical Officer, Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich. 

*«* Tbe attention of all interested in oar Merchant Nayy is requested to this ezoeedlngty 
osefol and valnable work. It is needless to say that it is the outcome of many years 
iBAonciAL szpsRXKHCx amougst Seamen. 

" Souan, JiTDicaouB, xxaxxt hslftdl.**— 7%« Lancet. 

*^* For Complete List of Gbufin's Nautical Sebikb, see p. 39. 
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QBirrDrs nautical series. 

Seysnth Edition. Revised^ with Chapters on Trim, Buoyamcy^ 

and CalcukuUma. Numerous lUiutrtuUms, Handsome 

Cloth, Crown 8vo, Price 7s, 6d. 

KNOW TO¥B OWN SHIP. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect. 

IPIGIALLT ABBANOED TO SUIT THE BEQinilEMSNTS OJf SHIPS' OTTIOEBS, 

SHEPOWNBRS, SUPERINTENDENTS, DRAUGHTSMEN, EN0INESB6, 

AND OTHERS. 

This work explains, in a simple manner, such important 
svbjeota as: — 

Displacement, 



Deadweight, 

Tonnage, 

Freeboard, 

Moments, 

Buoyancy, 

Strain, 

Structure, 



Stability, 
Rolling, 
Ballasting, 
Loading, 
Shifting Cargoes, 
Admission of Water, 
Sail Area, 
ftc, ko. 



' The little book will be found bxosedinglt handt by most offioen Mid 
offieUUi connected with shipping. . . . Mr. Walton's work wiU obtain 



lasting suoobss, because of its unique fitness for those for whom it has been 
written."— 'SAtiJipin^ World, 

" An excellent work, fnU of solid instraction and inyaluablb to eyety 
officer of the Mercantile Marine who has his profession at heart." — Shipping, 

** Not one of the 242 pages conld well be spared. It will admirably folfil its 
pmrpoee . . . usefm to ship owners, ship superintendents, ship draughts- 
men, and aU interested in shipping."— 2^tt;ef7>oo2 Journal of Commerce, 

" A mass of vebt tisstul inpormation, accompanied by diagrams and iUua- 
irations, is given in a compact toTnh**—Fairplap, 

" We have found no one statement that we could have wished differently 
espreoMd. The matter has, so far as deamess allows, been admirablv con- 
densed, and is simple enough to be understood by every seaman."— If arjue 
Mngineer. 

BY THB SAMB AUTHOR, 

Steel Sbips: Their Gonstraction and Maintenaiice. 

(See page 38.) 
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Just Out. Fifteenth Edition, TJtoroughiy Bevised, OrecUly Enlarged^ 

and Retei Throughaui, Large 8vo, (floth, pp. i-xxiy+708. 

With 280 lUuatrationSy reduced from Working Drawmgd, 

anfi 8 Plates, 2l9. net. 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING THE DESIGNING. CONSTRUCTION, AND 
WORKING OF MARINE MACHINBRT. 

By A. B. SEATON, H.InstC.E., H. Inst. Heeli. B., 
H«Iiist.N.A« 



General Contents. — Part I. — Principles of Marine Propolnon. 
Past II. — Principles of Steam Engineering. Part III.— Detail* of 
Marine Engines : Design and Calcalations for Cylinders, Pistons, Valyes, 
Expansion Valves, &c. Part IV.— Propellers. Part V.— Boilers. 
Part IV. — Miscellaneoas. 

V This Edition includes a Chapter on Watbb-Tubs Boilbu. with lUnstra- 
tions of the leading Types and the Revised Rules of the BunoM F'mHa§. 



''In the three-fold oaiiaoity of enabhng a Student to learn how to design, ooostmot, 
sad work a Marine Steam-Enipne, Mr. Beaton's Manual hss NO bital/'— Z<siss. 

" By fu the bsbt Manual in existence. . . . Gives a complete aoooont of the 
methods of solving, with the utmost pcsiible economy, the problems before the Marine 
Biudneer." — Athomsmm. 

"The Student, Draughtmian, end Engineer will find this work the MOST taluablb 
Handbook oI Reference on the Marine Engme now in existence."— JfoHflM Evimmr 



EiOHTH Edition, Thoroughly Reyised. Pooket-SiBe» Leather. 8b. 6d. 
A POOKXT-BOOK OF 

HARIME ENGINEERING RULES AND TABLES, 

TOR THE USB OV 

Marine Bnglneen. Naval Arehiteets, Designers, Dranghtsnient 
Superintendents and Otners. 

BY 

A. £. SEAT ON, M.I.aE., M.I.Mech.£., M.I.N.A., 

AKD 

H. M. ROUNTHWAITB, M.LMech.E., M.I.N.A. 

"Admisasly fulfils its poipoee."— Jf^rnv Engiutr, 
By B. OUNNINQHAM. 

DOCKS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION & MAINTENANCE. 

(See page 27.) 
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WORKS BT PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH, ASS06.H.I.C.B., 

M.LM.&, M.LEUL. KLHIilK, Whit Seh., llOidlMJL 



THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS 

AND PHYSICISTS, 

Applied to Teehnieal Problems. 

WITH m T iEMaiva 

OLABBTFISD BEFBBEITCS I.IST OF INTE&RAIS. 

By PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH. 

ASeaTKD BT 

R F. MTJIRHEAD, M.A., B.Sa, 

fonntily Olark Fellow of Gkagow UniTonlty, tod Leotonr on Mathwnrtloi M 
liMon OoUege. 

In Crown 9vo, extrc^ with Diagrams and Foldrng^PlaU, 8b. 6d. 

*' Piov. B. H. Smrb's book wUl be serrloeeble In renderlns a hard loed as iait ab nAon^ 
ABU for the tKaMnAthematieAl Stadent and Aaglneflr.''— uUkeMBMa. 

'* Intereetlnff diagramt, with practical Ulnatratloui of aotnal occ o rrepccb are to be foond here 
In ahandanoe. TBI tibt ooHPun CKAasiFUD BBVBaivoB vaju will prore Tef7 neefU In 
■aTlng the time of thoee who want an integral in a hnrry."— like Xngkmr, 



MEASUREMENT CONVERSIONS 

(EngliBh and French) : 
28 GRAPHIC TABLES OE DIAGRAMS. 

Showing at a gUnoe the Mutual Conyxbsion of Mbasubkmxntb 
in DimcsBNT Units 

Of Iicngthi, Atom, VoliunM, Weights, Stressei, DensitiM, Quantttl«f 

of Work, Hone Powers, Temperatures, fto. 

For th% uae of Englnesn, Surueyon, AreMteot», anti Contnieton. 

In 4to, Boards. 78, 6d, 



*^* Prof. Smith's Comyersion -Tables form the most ornqne and oom- 
prehensiye collection eyer placed before the profession. By their use mnoh 
fame and labour will be sayed, and the oluuices of error in calcolation 
diminished. It is belieyed that henceforth no Engineer's Office will be 
oonadered complete without them. 

" The work it ivtalvaju."— OoUMry Q%ardian. 

" OD|Ait to be In bvut offlce where eren occuional convenloiui are reqoired. . . . Pnl 
Bm mfs Tajub fonn Tery Bxcuun cbmks on results. "—JReetrieol Btvitm. 

" Plot Smith desenree the hearty thanks, not only of the Bvoinn, but of the OomnoiAK 
WomiD, for haying smoothed the way for the Aoomov of the Msnic Btiom of XiASDUiisn* 
a mhJeet which u now assnming neat importance ss a Csctor in matntatning oar sou 0900 
fOBBios fEADS"— T)U ITod^iiury Jrorkec 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. 8TRANDL 
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Sboond Edition in Preparation. In Large Svo. Handsome Cloth. lOs. 6cU 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS. 

BERTRAM BLOUNT, Ain> A. G. BLOXAM, 

FXa. F.O.0.. A.LO.B., F.LO., F.O.8., 

ConsaltingOhfliiilit to the Grown Agent! for Oonsoltlnc Ohemlit. Heed of tbe Ghemirtiy 

the Colonial. DetMitment, Ooldamitbi^Init.. 

New Oroa. 

asvSBAL 001ITBVT8.— Introdnotloa— Ohemlstry of the Oblef MatMlali 
of Oonitmotlon— Sonroei of Bnergy— Cbemlitry of Steam-ntliliig— Clioiiils- 
try of Lntaloation and Lnbrloante— Motallnrgleal Procaisoa nied In the 
Winning and Manuf acturo of Metals. 

"The natiuHn Imto ■doobbdbd beyond all ezpeetatloo, and Imto prodnoed n work whlek 
■honld Klre vhuh powss to tlie flnglneer and Hanatectnrsr."— 7%c TNmu. 

"PsAoncAi THnouoHouv ... an ABMniiiBLi Tuv-BOOK, oieAil not only to Stadenti. 
> BaaiHUM and Masaobbs oi woueb In PBBTBHnvo wAifa and impbotivo PBOGaMH."— 

■MM. 

**A book worthy to take hi«h ^abk . . . treatment of the nibjeet of aASioim run 
paithrnlariy good. . . . Wavbb 4A8 and Ita prodnetion clearly worked oat. ... We 
WABMLT BBOOKMBBD the work."— J'onnMl ofQM lAgMmg. 

For Companion Volume by the same Authors, see " CnsMiSTftT 
FOR Manufacturbrb," p. 71. 



Pocket SIbo, Leather Limp, with Gilt Edges and Rounded Comers, printed on Special 
Thin Paper, with Illustrations, pp. I.— XII. + 8S4. Price 188. net. 

(THE NEW " NYSTROM ") 

THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S REFERENCE BOOK 

A Handbook oj Tables y Formulas and Methods for Engineers, 
Students and Draughtsmen. 

By henry HARRISON SUPLEE, B.Sc, M.E. 

Tables, Formnlas, and Reference Data for Mechanical Engineers, comprising machine 
design and information relating to the drawing office and the designing department; 
intended as a soccessor to the well-known Pocket-Book written many years ago by the 
late JoBN W. NrgTROU.''Publi*hers' Note. 



Works by WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., M.lNST.G.E., 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

THE STUDENT'S MECHANICS: 
An Introduetion to the Study of Foree and Motion. 

With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 48. 6d. 

" Qear in style and practical in metluxl, 'Thb Studkmt's Mechanics' is oaldially to be 
recomniended from all points of ^ntew."—AtM4tuntm. 

FOUNDATIONS OF IVIECHANICS. 

Papers reprinted from the Engineer, In Crown 8vo, is. 
Demy 8vo, with Numerous Illustrations, 9s. 

FUEL AND WATER: 

A Manual for Users of Steam and Water. 

By Prof. FRANZ SCHWACKHOfER of Vienna, and 

WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., CE. 

GBNUtAX. CoNTSNTS.~Heat and Combustion— Fuel, Varieties of— Firinc Airange- 

monts: Furnace, Flues, Chimney— The Boiler, Choice of— Varieties— Feed-water 

Heaters— Steam Pipes— Water : Composition, Purification— Prevention of Scale, &c., &c. 

" The Section on Heat is one of the best and most ludd ever written."— iTiymMV^' 

" Cannot fidl to be valuable to thousands using steam power."— Baiiwajf Engmeer. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRANDl 
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48 CHARLES GRIFFIN ^ OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

CRIFFIM'8 LOCAL COVERMMEMT HANDBOOKS, 

WOEKS SUITABLE FOE MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY EN0INEBE8, 
ANALYSTS, AND OTHEES. 

See also Davles' Hygiene, p. 99, and MacLeod's CaUeulationt, p. 110. 

Gas Manufaeture (The Chemistry of)- ^ Handbook on th© Pto- 

duction, Purification, and Testing of Illuminating Gas, and the Assay of Bye-Pro- 
ducts. By W. J. A. BUTTEBVIBLD, M.A., F.I.C., F.G.S. With Illustrations. Third 
Bdition, Eeylsed. Vol. I., 7s. 6d. net. YoL II., in preparation. [See page 77 

Water Supply : A Practical Treatise on the Selection of Sources and the 
Distribution of Water. By Eeqinald E. Middleton, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., 
F.S.I. With Four Plates and Numerous Diagrams. Crown 8to. 8s. Od. net. 

[See page 77. 

Central Electrieal Stations : Their Design, Organisation, and Manage- 
ment. By C. H. WOBDINGHAK, A.K.C., M.Inst.C.E. Sbcond Editioh. Sis net. 
For detaili see opposite page, 

Sewaffe Disposal Works : A Guide to the Construction of Works for 
the Preyention of the Pollution by Sewage of Elvers and Estuaries. By W. SAirro 
Crdcp, M.InstC.E., F.G.S. Second Edition, Eevised and Enlarged. Large 8vo, 
Handsome Cloth. With 37 Plates. Price 30s. [See page 70. 

Trades' Waste : its Treatment and Utilisation, with Special Reference 
to the Prevention of Elvers' Pollution. By W. Natlor, F.C.S., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
With Numerous Plates, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 21s. net. [See page 76. 

Calcareous Cements : Their Nature, Preparation, and Uses. With 
some Eemarks upon Cement Testing. By Gilbert Esdorayb, Aa80C.Inst.G.E. 
With Illustrations, Analytical Data, and Appendices on Costs, Ae. [See page 76. 

Road Making and Maintenance : A Practical Treatise for Ensineers, 
Surveyors, and others. With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modem Practice. 
By Thomas Aitken, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M. Assoc. Municipal and County Bngrs.; 
M. San. Inst. With numerous Plates, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 21s. 

[See page 79 

light Railways at Home and Abroad. By William Hsnby Colb, 

M.Inst.C.E., late Deputy Manager, North- Western Eailway, India. Large 8vo, 
Handsome Cloth, Plates and illustrations. 16a. [See page 80. 

Praetical Sanitation : A Handbook for Sanitaxy Inspectors and others 
interested In Sanitation. By Geo. Eeid, M.D., D.P.H., Medical OfBUwr, Staffordshire 
County Council. With Appendix on Sanitary Law, by Herbert Manley, M.A., M. B., 
D.P.H. Eleventh Edition, Thoroughly Eevised. 6s. [See page 78. 

Sanitary Engrineering : A Practical Manual of Town Drainage and 
Sewage and Eefuse Disposal. By Francis Wood, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.G.8., Borough 
Surveyor, Fulham. Fully Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. [See page 78. 

Dairy Chemistry: A Practical Handbook for Dairy Managers, Chemists, 
and Analysts. By H. Droop Eiohmond, F.C.S., Chemist to the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company. With Tables, Illustrations, <ftc. Handsome Cloth, Ids. [See page 78. 

Milk: Its Production and Uses. With Chapters on Dairy Farming, 
The Diseases of Cattle, and on the Hygiene and Control of Suppliei. By Edward F. 
WniLOUGHBT, M.D. (Lond.), D.P.H. (Lond. and Camb.), Inspector of Farms and 
(General Scientific Adviser to Welford A Sons, Ltd. 6s. net. [See page 78. 

Flesh Foods: With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and 
Bacteriological Examination. A Handbook for Medical Men, Inspectors, Analysta, 
and others. By C. Ainsworth Mitchell, B.A., F.I.C., Mem. Council Soo. of Public 
Analysts. With numerous Illustrations and a coloured Plate. lOs. 6d. [See page 78. 

Foods: Their Composition and Analysis. By A. Wtnter Bltth, 
M.E.C.S., F.C.S.. Public Analyst for the County of Devon, and M. W 3ltth, 
B.A., B.SC. With Tables, Folding Plate, and Frontispiece. Fifth Bditior, 
Thoroughly Sevised. 21s. [Bee page 78. 

" An admirable digest of the most recent state of knowledge."— Cft«miea2 IfmM, 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

Second Edition, /Revised. In Laarge ^oo. Handsome Cloth, Profusely 
lUustraied with Plates^ Diagrams^ and Figures, 24J. net, 

CENTRAL ELECTRICAL STATIONS: 

Their Design, Organisation, and Management. 

ByCHAS. H. WORDINGHAM, A.K.C.,M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., 

Late Memb. of Council Inst.£.E., and Electriczd Engineer to the City of Manchester ; 
Electrical Engineer-in-Chief to the Admiralty. 

ABRIDGED CONTENTS. 

Introductory. — Central Station Woik as a Professicm.— As an Investment— The Estab- 
lishment of a Central Station— Systems of Supply.— Site.— Architecture.— Plant.— Boilers — 
Systems of Draught and Waste Heat Economy.— Coal Handlings Weighing, and Storing.— 
Hie Transmission of Steam. — Generators. — Condensing Aj^phances.- Switching Gear, 
Instruments, and Connections.— Distributing Mains.— Insulation, Resistance, and Cost.- 
Distributing Networks. — Service Mains and Feeders. — Testing Mains. — Meters and 
Appliances. — Standardising and Testing Laboratory. — Secondary Batteries. — Street Light- 
ing. — Cost. — General Organisation. — Mains Department. — In.stallation Department. — 
Standardising Department— Drawing Office — Qerical Department — The Consumer.— 
Routine and Main Laying. — Index. 

" One of the most valuable contributions to Central Station literature we have had 
for some ^xoit^'—EUciricity. 



ELECTRICITY CONTROL. 

A Treatise on Eleetrleity Swltehgeap and Systems of Transmission. 

By LEONARD ANDREWS, M.LE.E., 

Ex-Member of Council of the Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association ; Consulting 

Electrical Engineer to the Hastings Corporation, &c., &c. 

General Principles of Switchgear Design. —Constructional Details.— Circuit Breakers or 

Arc Interrupting Devices.— Automatically Operated Circuit- Breakers.— Alternating Reverse 

Oirrent Devices. — Arrangement of 'Bus Bars, and Apparatus for Parallel Running.— 

General Arrangement of Controlling Apparatus for High Tension Systems. — General 

Arrangement of Controlling Apparatus for Low Tension Systems. — Examples of Complete 

Installations. — Long Distance Transmission Schemes. 



Seventeenth Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 

A POCKET-BOOK 

OF 

ELECTRICAL RULES & TABLES 

FOR THE USE OP ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS. 

Bt JOHN MUNRO, C.E., & Prof. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.B. 

With Numerous Diagrams. Pocket Size. Leather, Ss. 6d. 

GBNERAL GONTENTa 
Units of Measuien^nt. — Measures. — Testing. — Conductors. — Dielectrics. — Submarine 
Cables.— Telegraphy.— Electro-Chemistry. — Electro-Metallurgy.— Batteries.— Dynamos and 
Motors. — ^Transformers. — Electric Lighting. — Miscellaneous. — Logarithms. — Appendices. 

*' WoKDBRPuiXY PKaFBCT. . . . Worthy of the highest commendaoon we can 
giTO iLT—EUciricum. 

"The Stbrung Valuk of Messrs. Munro and Jamibson's Pocxbt-Book."— 
Mhciricml Revitfv. 
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50 0HARLB8 QRIFFIN d: CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

By PB0FESS0B8 J, H, POYNTINQ k J. J. THOMSON. 

In Five Volumes. Large 8vo. Sold Separately. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOS. 

J. H. POYNTINQ, ' J. J. THOMSON, 

fate lUtow of Trinity OoUMe^ Oambridce : FeUow of THnltar OOU1H0, OamMdn; ProL 

Pro f ewor of Phyiioa, Burminffhaiii of Szperimentei Phymt In th« Unrranltr 

TTnivenity. of Oambridice. 



Introductoby Volume, fally Illastrated. Second Edition, Reyued. 
Price lOs. 6d. 

Oosnan.^ Gravitation.— The Acceleration of Gravity. — Elasticity.— StreMet and 
Strains.— Tonlon.— Bending of Bods.— Spiral brings.— Collision.— CompreflsibnitY of 
Liqnlda— Pressores and volnmes of Gases.— Thermal Effects Acoompanying Stnun.— 
OapHlarlty.— Surface Tension.— Laplace's Theory of Gaplliarity.— Diffnsion of liiqnids — 
Dlffoslon of Gases.— Viseosity of Liquids.— Ikdbz. 

"Students of physics cannot fall to derive benefit fh>m the bodk^^Knowledge. 

"We regard this book as quite indispensable not merely to teachers but to phyiioUts of ever 
grade above the lowest."— UniverMtp CorretpondeiU. 



Volume II. Thibd Edition. Fully Illustrated. Price Ss. 6d. 

S O XJ M^ ]>. 

QOTM iM.— The Nature of Bound and its chief Characteristics.— The Velocity of Sound 
In Air and other Media.— Reflection and Befraction of Sound.- Freqnen^ and Pitch of 
Notes.— Besonance and Forced Oscillations.— Analysis of VIbrationB.— The Transrerse 
Vibrations of Stretched Strings or Wires —Pipes and other Air Cavities.— Bods.— Plates. 
—Membranes.— Vibrations maintained by Beat.— Sensitive Flames and Jets.— Musical 
Band.— The Superposition of Waves.— Ihpbx. 

"The work . . . may be recommended to anyone desirous of possesslag an kast, 
OT^o-naTX Stavdakd Tkbatisi on Acoustics.**- X^^raftfre. 

** Very clearly written. . . . The names of the authors are a guarantee of the 
BOiBBTiFio AOOUSAor and CF'To-DATB OHAKAOTES of the wotk.**^Educational Time*. 



Volume III. Fully Illustrated. Price ISs. 

Contents. — Temperature. — Expansion of Solids. — Liquids. — Gases. — Circulation 
and Convection.— Quantity of Heat ; Specific Heat.— Conductivity.— Forms of Energy ; 
Conservation ; Mechanical Equivalent of Heat.->The Kinetic Theory —Change of State ; 
Liquid Vapour. — Critical Points. — Solids and Liquids. — Atmospheric Conditions. — 
Badlatlon.— Theory of Exchanges.— Eadiation and Temperature.— Thermodynamics.— 
Isothermal and Adiabatic Changes.— Thermodynamics of Changes of State, and Solu- 
tions.— Thermodynamics of Badiation.— Index. 

Remaiuiug Volumes in Preparation — 
LIGHT; MAGNETISM AND ELECTBICITY. 



THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE EARTH : An Essay to which the 
Adams Prize was adjudged in 1898 in the University of Cambridge. By J. H. 
POTNTING, Sc.D., F.B.8., Late Fellow of Trinity College. Csmbridge; Professor of 
Physics, Birmingham University. In Large 8vo, with Bibliography, Illustratloiui In 
the Text, and Seven Lithographed Plates. 12s. 6d. 

" An aeoonnt of this subject cannot fail to be of ssbat and «8viaaL xvnavf to the sdantlfle 
mind. BipedaUy is this the case when the aeoonnt is given by one who has contributed so 
considerably as nas Prof, Poynting to our present state of knowledge with respect to a very 
difflonit suhject. . . . Bemarkably has Newton's estimate been venaed by Prof. Poynting."— 
AthemBum. 
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aaoLooT, MiNiNa, and UKTALLUBBT. si 

Griffin's Geological, ProspectiDg, MiniDg, and 
Metallnr^cal Publications. 

For Works on Chsmutky and Chxmioal Industribs see p. 69. 

PAOB 

Oeolc^n^, Stratlgraphieal, R. Sthbridge, F.B.S., . 53 

„ Physical, Prof. H. G. Seblbt, . 52 

99 Praetieal Aids, Pbof. Gbbnyillb Oolb, 5S 

,9 Open Air Studies, . „ „ 85 

GrilOn's *'New Land" Series, Ed. by Pbof. Oole, . 54 

Prospeetinflr for Minerals, S. Hebbebt Ooz, A.ILS.M., . 55 

Food Supply, . RoBT. Bruce, ... 55 

New Lands, . H. R. Mill, D.Sc, P.R.S.E., 54 

BuildlnST Construction, Prof. James Lyon, 54 

Ore and Stone Mining, . Sib 0. Lb Neve Fosteb, . 56 

Elements of Mining, »i »» 56 

Coal Mining, . H. W. Hughes, F.G.S., 56 

Practical Coal Mining,. G. L. Kerr, M.liist.M.E., . 58 

Elementary „ „ „ 58 

Electrical Coal Mining, D. Burns, .... 58 

Mine-Surveying, Bennett H. Brough, A. B.S.M., 57 

Blasting and Explosives, O. Guitmann, A.M.LC.K, . 57 

Mine Accounts,. Prof. J. G. Lawn, . 57 

Minbig Engineers' Pkt.-Bk., E. R. Field, M.Inst.M.M., . 57 

Petroleum, .... Redwood and Hollowat, . 61 

A Handbook on Petroleum, J. H. Thomson and Dr. Redwood, 61 

The Petroleum Lamp, . „ „ 61 

Metallurgical Analysis, . Macleod and Walker, 60 

Microscopic Analysis, P. Osmond k J. E. Stead, F.R.S., 60 

Metalluiffy (General), Phillips and Bauerman, 60 

9, (Elementary), Prof. Humboldt Sexton, 66 

Getting Gold, . J. C. P. Johnson, F.G.S., 58 

Gold Seeking in South Africa, Theo Kassner, ... 59 

Cyanide Process, . James Park, f.g.s., . 59 

Cyaniding, . Julian and Smart, . 59 

Electric Smelting, . Boroherb and M^'Millan, . 67 

Electro-Metallurgy, W. G. McMillan, F.I.C, . 67 

Assaying, J. J. & C. Beringer, . 66 

Metallui^cal Analysis, J. J. Morgan, F.C.S., . 66 

Griffin's Metallurgical Series Ed. by Sir W. Robebts-Austen, 62 

Introduction,. SirW.Robebt8-Austen,E.O.B., 63 

Gold, Metallurgy of, . Dr. Kirke Rose, A.R.S.M., 63 

Lead and Silver, „ H. F. Collins, A.RS.M.. . 64 

Iron, Metallurgy of, Thos. Turner, A.R.S.M., . 65 

Steel, „ F.W.Harbord, ... 65 

Metallurgical Machinery, H. 0. Jenkins, A.RS.M., . 64 

Iron-Founding, . Prof. Turner, ... 68 

Goldsmith and Jeweller's Art, Thos. B. Wiglet, ... 68 

Precious Stones, . . Dr. Max Bauer, . . 68 
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$a OHARLMS ORIFFIN dl OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Demy Svo, Handsome cloth, 18s. 

Pbysical Geology and PalaBontology, 

0;V THE BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 

BY 

HARRY GOVIER SEELEY, F.R.&, 

PROPBSSOR OF GBOGRAPHY IN ICING'S COIXBGB, LONDON. 

TOtb ytontl0piece in Cbcomo«Xitbodcapbs, anb ^Uudttationd. 

" It U impossible to praise too highly the research which Professor Sbblbt's 
• Physical Geology ' evidences. It is far more than a Text-book— it is 
a Directory to the Student in prosecuting his researches." — Prtsidentiai Ad' 
dress to tht Geological Society, i^Sfh ^^* ^9f' Bonney. D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S, 

" Professor Seeley maintains in his ' Physical Geology ' the hi£^ 
reputation he already deservedly bears su a Teacher." — Dr. Henry Wood- 
ward, F.B.S.f in the ** Geological Magastne^ 

" Professor Seeley's work includes one of the most satisfisictory Treatises 
on LJthology in the English language." — Ametican /oumal of Engintering. 



Demy Svo, Handsome cloth, 34^. 

StratigrapMcal Geology & Pakontology , 

OJV THE BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 

BT 

ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F.R.S, 

OV TBB NATITRAL HIST. DBPARTMBNT, BRITISH MUSBUM, LATB PAUBONTOLOGIST TO THB 

CBOLOGICAL SURVEY OP GRBAT BRITAIN, PAST PRBSIDBNT OP THB 

GBOLOGICAL SOCIBTY. BTC. 

mitb Aap, mumetoud (Tables, anb TTbirti^eix plates. 

'* No sach oompendinni of geological knowledge has ever been bronght together beConb"— 
tVetimituter Revirw. 

" If Prop. Sbxlby's volume was remaxkable for its originality and the breadth of its views, 
Mr. Sthbridgb fully justifies the asserdon made in his preface that his book differs in oon- 
itroction and detail nom any known manual . . . Must take high rank among works 
OP VMrEXKHOL^—Aihttuntm. 

0PE]1-AIR STUDIES I]l GEOIiOGY: 

An Introduction to Geology Out-of-doors. 
By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.LA., F.G.S. 

For details, see Griffin's Introductory Science Series, p. 85. 
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Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. 2s, 6d. 

RESEARCHES ON THE PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY 

OF 

THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE. 

Inoiuding the latest Diaooveries and their Practical Applications. 

By dr. THOMAS LAMB PHIPSON. 

PART I.— Thb Earth's Atmosphere in Remote Geological Periods. 

PART II.— The Atmosphere of our Present Period. 

Appendices; Index. 

*^* Dr. Phipson*s work presents, amidst much which is of interest to the 
Scientist and the General Reader alike, a short r/sum^ of his discovery of the 
origin of Atmospheric Oxygen, the existence of which he attributes wholly to 
the action of Solar Radiation upon vegetable life. The book will be found 
replete with much that is new, curious, and interesting, both in connection with 
Weather Lore, and with Scientific Meteorology. — Publtshef's Note. 

" The book shonld prove of interest to general readers, as well as to meteorologists 
and other stadents of science."— JtTattire 



By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.B.I.A., F.G.S., 

Professor of Geology in the Royal CoUc^e of Science for Ireland, and Examiner in the 
University of London. 

See also the two following pages (54, 55), and page 85. 

AIDS IN 

PRACTICAL GEOLOGYs 

WITH A SECTION ON PALMONTOLOGY. 

By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.LA., F.G.S. 

Fourth Edition, Thoroughly Revised- With Frontispiece and 
Illustrations. Cloth, xos. 6d. 



aSNERAL CONTENTS.— 
PART I.— Sampling of the Earth's Crust, 
PART II.— Examination of Minerals. 
PART III.— Examination of Rocks. 
PART IV.— Examination of Fossils. 

" Proi. Cole treats of the examination of minerals and rocks in a way that has neret 
been attempted before . . . dbsbrvihg op thb highbst psaisb. Here indeed are 
' Aids ' XNNVMXKABLB and INVALUABLK. All the directions are given with the utmost dear- 
ness and precision. "—^Mmv^nm. 

"That the work deserves its title, that it is full of 'Aids/ and in the highest degree 
'paACTiCAL»' will be the verdict of all who use it.'— i^«/wrv. 

" This BZCBLLBMT MANUAL . . . will be A VBKY GXBAT HBLP. . . . The SeCtlOB 

on the Examinataon of Fossils is probably the bbst of its kind 3ret published . . . Fuu. 
of well-digested infbnaation from the newest sources and from penonal research."— ^jMMsZt 
^NaLHUtory. 
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54 0HARLE8 ORIFFIN dt CO.*S PUBLI0ATI0N8. 

GBIFFiyS "NEW LAITO^^ SERIES, 

PracUcal ffcmd-Booka far the Use of ProspeetorSf JExplorera, 

SeUlerSf ColonistSf and all Interested in the opening 

up and Development of New Lands. 

Edited by GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., 

Flof eMor of Geology in the Boyal College of Sdenoe for Ireland, and Examiner in 
the TJnlvereity of London. 



In Oroum Svo, Handsome Cloth. 68. 
With Numerous Maps Specially Drawn and Executed for this Work, 

NEW LANDS: 

THEIR RESOURCES AND PROSPECTIVE 
ADVANTAGES. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sa, LL.D., P.R.S.B., 

Intboduotobt.— The Development of New Lands.— The Dominion of 
Canada. — Canada, Eastern Provinces. — Canada, Western Provinces and 
Territories. — Newfoxmdland. — The United States.— Latin America, Mexico. — 
Latin America, Temperate Brazil and Chili.— Latin America, Argentina. — 
The Falkland Islands.- Victoria.- New Sonth Wales.— Oaeensland.—Soath 
Anstralia. — ^Tasmania. — Western Australia. — New Zealana. — The Resoozoes 
of Sonth Africa.— Southern Rhodesia.- Index. 

'^PADrSTAKOrO . . . OOMPLSTS . . . Of great PBAOTIOAL ABSISTAHCI.*'— TV /VtM. 

"A want admirably supplied. . . . Has the advantage of being written by a pro- 
f eased Qeographer.'*— (7eo^aj9A<ea{ Jaunua. 



IN PREPARATION. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION in WOOD, STONE, and 
CONCRETE. By James Lyon, M.A., Professor of En- 
gineering in the Royal College of Science for Ireland; 
sometime Superintendent of the Engineering Department in 
the University of Cambridge; and J. Taylor, A.R.C.S.L 



\* Other Volumes, dealing with subjects of Pbimaby 
Impobtance in the Examination and Utilisation of Lands 
which have not as yet been fully developed, are in preparation. 
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PMOaPEOTINO AND COLONISATION. 55 

GRIFFIN'S "NEW LAND" SEBIE8 . 

Third Bdition, Revised. With lUtutrcUioru. Handsome Cloth, 6%, 

PROSPECTING FOR MINERALS. 

A Practical Handbook for Prospectors, Explorers, Settlers, cmd alt 
interested in the Opening up and Dehefopment of New Lands. 

BY 

S. HERBERT OOX, Ab8oc.R.S.M., M.In8t.M.M., F.G.S., Ac 

Gknsbal Contbntb.— Introdaction and Hints on Greology— The Determin»> 
tion of Minerals : Use of the Blow-pipe, &c. — Rock-forming Minerals and Non> 
Metallic Minerals of Commercial Value : Rock Salt, Borai^ Marbles, litho- 

Emphic Stone, Quartz and Opal, &c., Ac— Precious Stones and Gems — Stratified 
epodts: Coal and Ores— Mineral Veins and Lodes — Irregular Deposits— 
Djfnamics of Lodes : Faults, Ac.— Alluvial Deposits— Noble Metals : Groldt 
Pliatinum, Silver, &c.— Lead— Mercury— Copper— Tin— Zinc— Lron — Nickel^ 
&0. — Suluiur, Antimony, Arsenic, fta — ComDustible Minerals — Petroleum — 
General Hints on Prospecting— Glossary— Index. 

"This ADXIRABLS UTTLK WORK . . . written with SarSNCinO ACOUIUOT in a 

OUBAA and Luom style. ... An dcpobtart addition to technical literature . . . 
will be of value not only to the Stadent, but to the experienced Prospector. . . . 
If the raoceeding volumes of the Niw Land SmuBS are equal in merit to the First, we 
must congratulate the Publishers on soocessfnlly fllling up a gap in existing literature. 
—Mining Journal, 

" This vxasCLsm handbook will prove a perfect Vttde^nucum to those engaged in 
the practical work of KiniDg and Metalluxgy."— TtfiiM qf Afriea. 



With many Engravings and Photographs. Handsome Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

FOOD SUPPLY. 

By ROBERT BRUCE, 

Agricultural Bnperlntendent to the Royal Dublin Society. 

With Appendix on Preserved Foods by C. A. Mitchell, B.A., F.LO. 

GiNXRAL CoNTEtnB.— Climate and Soil— Drainage and Rotation of 
CropB — Seeds and Crops — Vegetables and Fruits— Cattle and Cattle- 
Breedinff — Sheep and Sheep RiMring — ^Pigs — Poultry — Horses — The Dairy 
— The Farmer's Implements — The Settler's Home. 

*' Bristlbs with nrroBMAHON."— JVirm^rf* Oautu. 

" The work is one which will appeal to those Intending to become fanners at home 
or In the Colonies, and who desire to obtain a general Idfea of the true principles of 
terming in all its branohbs."— Journal of th^ Royal Colonial Imt. 

'* A most rbadablb and valuablb book, and merits an bxtbnsivb salb."— Aoottisft 
Fanner. 

" wm prove of service In any paet op thb world. "-Mature. 
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56 0HARLE8 GRIFFIN A C0:8 PUBLICATIONS. 

Fifth Edition, Revised, and brought up-to-date. With Frontispiece 
and 716 Illustrations. Price 34b. 

ORE & STONE MINING. 

By Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

PKOFBSSOR OF MINING. ROYAI. COLLBG8 OP SCIBNCB. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 
IMTRODUCTION. Mode of Oeeuirenee of Minerals.— ProspeeUnff.—Boi*in8. 
—Breaking Ground.--Suppprtinflr Exeayations.— Exploitation.— Haulase or 
Transport.— HoisUng or Wlndlnff. — Drainage.— Ventilation.— Ughtmg.— 
Deseent and Ascent.- Dressing— PrineiplesoiEmployment of Mining Labour. 
—Legislation affeeting Mines and Quarries. — Condition of the Miner.— 
Aeeidents.— Index. 

'* Dr. Fostor's book was cacpected to be epoch-making, and it fully justifies such eatpeo- 
tadon. ... A MOST admirablb account of the mode of occurrence of practically all 
virowN MINKKALS. Probably stands unri vallbd for completeness. "— Tkt Miming JottnuU, 

"This SFOCN-MAXiNG worlc . . . appeals to mbn op bxpbribncx no less than to 
students, "^^rry- und H^UUmmAnttucht Zeitimg. 

"This SPLBNDiD WORK.**— 0«£rfr. Ztachrft. fikr Berg- utui HiUttmwesen. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With nearly 300 Illustrations, many of 
them being full page reproductions of views of great interest. Price 78. 6d. net. 

THE ELEMEMTS OF MINIMG AMD QUARRYING. 

An Introductory Text-Book for Mining Students. 
By Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, E.RS., 

Professor of Mining at the Soval Collese of Science, London, with which is Incorporated 
the Royal School of Mhies ; lately one of H.M. Inspectors of Mines. 
General Contents. — Introduction. — Occurrence of Minerals. — Pro- 
specting. — Boring.— Breaking Ground.— Supporting Excavations. — Ebcploita- 
tion.— Haulage or Transport.— Hoisting or Wmding.— Drainage.— Ventilation. 
—Lighting. — Descent and Ascent — Dressing, &c— Index. 
" A remarkablv clear survey of the whole field of mining operations."— .Bn^n««r. 
" Barely does it fall to the lot of a reviewer to have to accord such unqualified praise as 
this book deserves. . . . The profession generally have every reason to be grateful to 
Sir C. Le Neve Foster for having enriched educational literature with so admirable an 
elementary Text-book."— Jftnin^ Journal. 



Fifth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. IViik 4 Plates and 
670 Illustrations. Price 24^. net, 

A TEXT-BOOK OF COAL-MINING: 

FOR THE USE OF COLLIERY MANAGERS AND OTHERS 
ENQAQED IN COAL-MININQ. 

By HERBERT WILLIAM HUGHES, F.G.S., 

Assoc Royal School of Mines, General Manager of Sandwell Park Colliery. 
GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Geology.— Search for CoaL — Breaking Ground. — Sinlcing.— Preliminary 
Operations. — Methods of Working. — Haulage. — Winding. — Pumpine. — 
Ventilation. — Lighting. — Works at Surface. — Preparation of Coal for Market 
—Index. 

" Quite TMBBVST BOOK of its kind ... as practical in aim as a book can be . 
The illustrations are bxcbllbnt."— ^/ArnunM*. 

" We cordiaUy reconmiend the worlc" — Colliery Gttardian, 

" Will soon come to be regarded as the standakd work of its \dnd.''^BirmmgAam 
IkUtv GaattU. _^______ 
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WORKS ON MINING. 57 

Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Numerous Diagrams. 
Cloth, 7S. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON MINE-SURVEYING: 

For the use of Managera of Mines and Coltieriea, StudenU 

at the Royal School of Mines, do. 

By BENNETT H. BROUGH, F.G.S., ASSOC.R.S.M., 

Fonnerly Instructor of Miae-Surveyinff, Royal School of Mines. 

Gbnbkal Comtbnts.— General Explanations. — Measurement of Distances. — Miners' 
Dial. — Variation of the Ma«nn«tic-Needle. — Survey ing.— German Dial.— Theodolite.— 
Taaversine Underground. — Surface-Surveys. — Plotting the Survey. — Calculation of 
Areas. — Levelling. — Measuring Distances by Telescope. — Setting-out. — Problems.— 
Photographic Surveying.— A^ptiuiicf*. 

•• Its CLBARNBSS of STYLH, LUCIDITY of DHSCRIPTIOM, and FXnJTESS of DETAIL h«ve long ago WOO 
for it a place unique in the Uteratnre of this branch of mining engineering, and the present edition fully 
maintains the high standard of its predecessors. To the stuuent, and to uie mining engineer alike, ITS 
VALUB is Inestimable. The illustrations are excellent."— rA« Mimni^ youmal. 



In Large 8ro. Third Edition, Price 10«. 6d. 

Mine Accounts and lining M-keeping. 

Fop Students, Managers, Secretaries, and others. 
With Examples taken from Actual Practice of Leading Companies, 

BY 

JAMBS GUNSON LAWN, A88OC.R.S.M., Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., P.G.S., 
Professor of Mining at the South African School of Mines. 

Edited by Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

Gbne&al Contents.— Introduction. — Part I. Engagement and Pay- 
ment of Workmen.— Part II. Purchases and Sales.— Part III. Working 
Summaries and Analyses. - Part IV. Ledger, Balance Sheet, and Company 
Books. — Part V. Reports and Statistics. 

" It seems ixpo&siblb to saggeRt how Mr. Lawn's book could be msde more oompibtb or 
more valuablb. csreftil, and exhanstlye."— Joeoimta»(«' Magasine. 



THE MINING ENGINEERS' REPORT BOOK AND DIRECTORS' 

AND SHAREHOLDERS' GUIDE TO MINING REPORTS. By 
Edwin R. Field, M.Inst.M.M. With Notes on the Valuation of 
Mining Property and Tabulating Reports, Useful Tables, &o., and 
provided with detachable blank pages for MS. Notes. Pocket Size, 
Strongly Bound in Leather. 3s. 6d. 

'' An ADMIRABLT Compiled book which Mining Engineers and Managers will find 

■XTRIXXLT xmsPUh," ^Mining JourruU. 



BLASTING : and the Use of Explosives. A HaDdbook for 

Engineers and others Engaged in Mining, Tunnelling, Quarrying, &o. 
Bv OscAK GuTTMANN, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. Member of the Societies 
of Civil Engineers and Architects of Vienna and Budapest, Corre- 
sponding Member of the Imp. Roy. Geological Institution of Austria, 
&c. In Large 8vo, with Illustrations and Folding-Plates. lOs. 6d. 

" Should prove a vade-ftucum to Mining Engineers and all engaged in practical work. 
— /rM and Coal Trade* Review. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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In Crotcn Svo, Handsome Cloth. WUh Numerous Illustrations, 
6«. Tiet, 

ELECTRICAL PRACTICE IN COLLIERIES. 

By D. burns, M.E., M.In8T.M.E., 

Oertiflcated OoUlery MaiiAger, aad Lecturer on Mining and Geology to the Qlasgow and West]of 
Scotland Technical Oollege. 

tTnitB of Measurement, Condactors, &o. — The Theory of the Dyiiamo.— The 
Dynamo, Details of Construction and Working. — Motors.— Lighting Installa- 
tions in Collieries. — Pumping by Electricity. — Electrical Haulage. •— Coal 
Cutting. — Miscellaneoas Applications of Electricity in Mines.— Index. 

"A clear and coocise introduction to electrical practice in collieries."— Jftm'n^ 
Journal 



Thibd Edition. Large Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. With over 
520 Illustrations in the Text. 12s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL COAL-MININGs 

^ MANUAL FOR MANAGERS, UNDER-MANAGERS, 
C^OLLIERY ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 

With Worked'Out Problems on Haulage^ Pumping^ Ventilation, dse. 

By GEORGE L. KERR, M.E., M.Inst.M.E. 

"An BssBirTiALLT PKACTICAL woEK. and can be confidently recommended. No department 
of Goal-Mining has been overlooked."— £R(7<i»e«r«' Oaxette. 

"This book JUST MISTS the wants of Students preparing for the Collienr Managers' Bzamln- 
atlons. I have decided to nse It for our clasaee here. ... We have. I believe the largest 
mining clasa in Great Britain."— TTm Principal ctfa Training CoUege. 



ELEMENTARY COAL-MINING : For the Use of Students, Miners, and 
others preparing for Examinations. By George L. Kerr, M.E., 
M.In8t.M.E., Author of "Practical Coal-Mining." In Crown Svo. 
Handsome Cloth. With 200 Illnstrations. 3s. 6d. 

*' An abundance of informatiou conveyed In a popular an dattractive form. . . . Will be 
of great nse to all who are in any way interested in coal mining."— Scotfiff A Critic. 



Third Edition, Revised. With Plates and Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GETTING GOLD: 

A GOLD-MINING HANDBOOK FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 
By J. 0. P. JOHNSON, F.G.S., A.LM.E., 

Ufe Member Aastralasiaii Mine-Managers' Assooiation. 
Gbnkral Comtbnts.— Introductory : Prospeoting (Alluvial and General)— 
Lode or Beef Prospecting— Genesiologr of GMd— Anriferons Lodes— Drifts— 
Qold Sxtraetion—Lixiyiation— Calcination— Motor Power and its Transmission 
—Company Formation — Mining AppUanoes and Methods — Australasian 
Mining Regulations. 

"PBAOnoAL from beginning to end . . . deals thoroughly with the ProBpeotlng» 
Blnking, Crashing, and Bxtraction of gold."— Brit. AustrdUuum. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANa 
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MJ£IING AND METALLURGY. 59 

Just Out. WUh Numerous Plates^ Maps^ and lUuttrcUiona, 21«. net, 

CYANIDING GOLD & SILVER ORES. 

A Practical Treatise on the Cyanide Process ; its Application! 

Methods of Working, Design and Construction of 

Plant, and Costs. 

By H. FORBES JULIAN, 

XiniDg and Hetollaisleal Engineer : Specialist in Gold ; Late Tectmical Adviaer of the 
Dentache Gold und Silber Soheide Anitalt, FrankfortKm-Maine. 

And EDGAR SMART, A.M.LO.E., 

GiTil and Metallurgical Engineer. 

" A handBome volume of 400 pages which will be a valuable book of reference for all 
aaaocUted with the proeem."— Mining Journal. 

** The authors are to be congratulated upon the production of what should prove to be 
a standard work."— Po^e** Mag€uine. 



With Platea and lUuatratuma, HandwoM Cloth. Is. M. 

THE CYANIDE PROCESS OF GOLD EITRACTION. 

A Text-Book for the Use of Metallurgiete and Students at 
Sohoola of Mines, do. 

Bt JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.In8T.M.M., 

Profesaor of Hlnlnff and Director of the Otago University School of Mines ; late DIreotor 

Thames School of Mines, and Geological Survefor and Mining Geologist 

to the Government of New Zealand. 

Thikd English Edition. Thoroaghly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 

With additional details oonoeming the Siemens-Halske and otiier 

recent processes. 
CoirrBNTS. — The Mac Arthur Process. — Chemistry of the ProottM.-* 
Laboratory Experiments. — Control Testing and Analysis of Solutions.'^ 
Appliances for Cyanide Extraction. — The Actual Extraction by Cyanide.— 
Application of the Process. — Leaching by Agitation. — Zinc Precipitation 
of Gold.— The Siemens-Halske Process. — Other Cyanide Processes. — Anti- 
dotes for Cyanide Poisoning. — Cyaniding in New Zealand. 
*' Deserves to be ranked as amongst the best of ixistiro 'NLKATlSBa"— Mining JounuU. 



In Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Fanqf Cloth Boards, 4«. 6e{. 

GOLD SEEKING IN SOUTH AFRICA: 

A Handbook of Hints fop intendinsr Explorers, Prospeetors, 
and Settlers. 

By THBO KASSNER, 

Mine MAna«er. Author of the Qeolotrical Sketch Map of the De Eaap Gold Fields. 
With a Chapter on the Agricultural Proapeota of South Africa, 

Abstkaot or OosTBHTS— History.— (Geology.— Prospecting.— The De Kaap Qoldfleldsi 
—Komatl and Swaziland. ^Cost of Mining, Native Laboar, ftc.— Lydenberg Ooldflelds — 
Zontspanberg. — Witwaterarand. — Other Gholddelds. — (General Considerations ~ Oon- 
olnslons.— Aiprlcnltaral Prospects, Tables, Index, Ac. 

"As fascinating as anything ever penned by Jules Verne.**— 4/V*tcan Cbmm<ree. 
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6o CHARLES ORIFFIN A CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Just Out. Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With IlluBtrations. 
128. 6d. net. 

METAILURGIGAL ANALYSIS & ASSAYING: 

A THRBB YBARS' COURSB 

FOR STUDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF miNES. 

By W. a. MACLEOD, B.A., B.Sc, A.O.S.M. (N.Z.), 

Formerly AjulBt-Direetor, TbAines School of Mines (N.Z.), and Lecturer in Chemistry, Uniyenitj 
of Tasmania : Director of Queensland Government School of Mines, Charters Towers ; 

And CHAS. WALKER, F.C.S., 

aonstrator in Chemistry, Sydney UniTersit/; L 
and Metallurgy. Charters Towers School of Mines 

Part L — Qaalitative Analysis and Preparation and Properties of Gases. 
Part II.— Qualitative and Qaantitative Analysis. Part III. — Assaying, 
Technical Analysis (Gas, Water, Faels, Oils, &c. ). 

"The publication of thia volume tends to prove that the teachhig of metallurgical 
aoalyBis and assaying In Australia rests in competent hands."— JVo^ure. 



Formerly Assist.-Demonstrator in Chemistry, Sydney University ; Lecturer n Chemistry 



Just Gut. In Crown 8vo, Beautifully Illustrated with nearly 
100 Microphotographs of Steel, &c. 78. dd. net. 

MICROSCOPIC ANALYSIS OF METALS. 

By FLORIS OSMOND & J. E. STEAD, F.R.S., F.LC. 
Contents. — Metallography considered as a method iof Assay. — Micro- 
graphic Analysis of Carbon Steels.— Preparation of Specimens.— Polishing. 
—Constituents of Steel; Ferrite; Cementite; Pearlite; Sorbite; Martensite: 
Hardenite ; Troostite ; Austenite. — Identification of Constituents.— Detailed 
Examination of Carbon Steels.— Conclusions, Theoretical and .Practical. — 
Apparatus employed.— Appendix. , 



'* There has been no work previously published in English calculated to be so useful to 
/ in metallographic research.^'— /ron and Stul Tradei^ JoumaL 



the student i 



Thibd Edition. With Folding Plates and Many lUnstrations. 368. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF EXTRACTING METAL8 

FROM THEIR ORES. 

By J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, M.lN8T.aE., P.C.S.. F.G.S., dMi. 

And H. BAUERMAN, V.P.G.S. 

General Contents. — Befractoiy Materials. — Fire-Clays. — Fuels, &c.— 
Aluminium. — Copper. —Tin- — Antimony. — Arsenic. — Zmc — Mercnry.— 
Bismuth. —Lead.— Iitm.— Cobalt —NickeL— Silver.— Gold.— Platinum. 

" G£ the Third Edition, we are still able to say that, as a Text-book of 
Metallurgy, it is the best with which we are acquainted, "'-i^meer. 

** A work which is equally valuable to the Student as a Text-book, and to the 
practical Smelter as a Standard Work of Reference. . . . The iJlustratioiis 
are admirable examples of Wood Engraving.''— C%emioaZ Netoi, 
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MSTALLUROIQAL WORKS. 6i 

8icx>ND BDinoy. In Preparation. In Two Volumes, Large 8to. WUh 
Ifumerous Maps^ Plates, and JUtutrcUions in the Text. Price 45«. 

JPSTROIL.SXJ1ME 

AND ITS PRODUCTS: 

By Dr. BOVBBTOW BEDWOOD, 

F.U.S.E., F.I.O., AMO0.R.0.S., 

Hon. OoiT. Mam. of the Imperial Boasian Technical flodety; Mem. of the Amerioaa Chemloal 

Soolety : AdTlMr to toe Home Office and to the OoipoTBtion of London under the 

Petroleam Acta. Ac, ae. 

AB8I8TXD BT GEO. T. HOLLOW AY, F.LC, Assoa R.C.S.» 
And NnmeronB Contributors. 

GivsxAL OoHTBHTB —I. HlBtorical— II. Qaologlcal and Geographioal Diatribation of 
Petrolenm and Natnral Qaa.— Ill Chemical and Phvaloal Properdea.— IV. Origin —V. 
Prodootion.— VI. Kaflniug.— VII The Shaie Oil and Allied Indnatriea.— VUI. Transport, 
Storage, and Diatribation.— IX. Teatiag.— Z. Application and Uaea.— XI. Legislation at 
Home and Abroad.— XIL StaUatlca.-lKDKX. 

**The von oompsshbhsitx aitd ooirvurn»T aooodiit that has yet appeared of agigantlo 
industry which has made incalcaUble addliionM to the comfort of civilised man.^— TVhe 
Times. 

'* A SPLSHDiD coMTBiBunoii to our technical Iiteratnre.*'~(7Aemf<;a7 Nws. 



fVUh Plates {One Coloured) and Illustrations, Price 8«. 6(2. net. 

A HANDBOOK ON PETROLEUM. 

FOR INSPECTORS UNDER THE PETROLEUM ACTS, 

And for those engaged in the Storage, Transport, Distribution, and 

Industrial Use of Petroleum and its Produots, and of Oalolum 

Oarblde. With suggestions on the Oonstruotlon and 

Use of Mineral OH Lamps. 

By captain J. H. THOMSON, 

U.M. Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

db. boverton redwood. 

Aathor of "Petroleum and its Products." 

OoKTBHTS.— L Introductory.— IL Sources of Supply.— m. Production.— IV. Ohemical Pro- 
dneta, Shale Oil, and Goal Tar.— Y. Flash Point and Fire Teat— YI. Testings.— YIL Bzistii« 
Legislation relating to Petroleum. —YIIL — IX.— Precautions Necessary.— X. Petroleum 00 
Lsmps.— XL Carbide of Calcium and Acetylene.— Appendice8.—IXDXX. 

** A volume that will enrich the world's petroleum literature, and render a service to the 
British branch of the indUbtiy. . . . Eeilable, indispensable, a brilliant contribution."— 
FttroUum, 

THB PETROLEUM I^AMP: Its Choice and Use. A Guide 
to the Safe Employment of Mineral Oil in what is oommonly termed 
the ParaflGui Lamp. By Caft. J. H. Thomson and Dr. Boyebtok 
Redwood. Popular Edition, Illustrated. Is. net. 

*' The book contains a great deal of interesting reading, much of which is thoroughly practical 
and nsefUL It Is a work which will meet every purpose forfwhich it has been written."— 
Ptiroleum. 
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(Sriffin's gljetalltirgual Smjes. 



STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 

FOK 

Hetalliirgists, Mine-Owners, Assayers, Manafaetarers* 

and all Interested In the development of 

the M etallnrsrleal Industries. 

EDITED BT 

Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.& 

In Largt Bvo, //andumu Cloth. With lUutiratiomt, 



INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of METAIiIiUBQY. 

By the Editor. Fifth Edition. i8s. (See p. 63.) 

QOIiD (The Metallurgy of). By Thos. Kirke Rosi, 
D.Sc, Assoc. R.S.M., F.C.S., Chemist and Assayer of the Royal 
Mint. Fourth Edition. 21s. (See p. 63.) 

IiEAD AND 8II1VEB (The MetaUurgy of). By H. F. 

Collins, Assoc. R.S.M., M.Inst M.M. Part I., Lead, ids; Part 
II., Silver, i6s. (See p. 64.) 

IRON (The Metallurgy of). By T. Turner, A.R.S.M., 
F.I.C., F.C.S. Second Edition, Revised, ids. (See p. d5.) 

STEEL (The Metallurgy of). By F. W. Harbord, 

Assoc. R.S.M., F.I.C., with a Section on Mechanical Treatment hy 
J. W. Hall, A.M.Inst.C.E. (Sec p. ds.) 



IViU U Publuh4d at Short IntervaU. 

MBTAIiLURaiCAIi MACHINERY : the Application of 
Engineering to Metallurgical Problems. By Henry Charles J enkimb, 
Wh.Sc., A8S0CR.S.M., Assoc.M.In8t.C.£., of the Royal College of 
Science. (See p. d4). 

AIiIiOYS. By the Editor. 

*«* Other Volumes in Preparation. 
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QBIFFIN'S METAIiLnBaiCAIi 8EBIE8. 



Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and considerably Enlarged. Laxge 

8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Micro-Photographic 

Plates of different varieties of Steel. i8s. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

BY 

Sir W.ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., A.R.S.M., 

Late Chemist and Assayer of the JRoyal Mint, and Professor of Metallurgy 
in the Royal College of Science. 

GsMBRAL CoNTBNTS.— The Relation of Metallurgy to Chenustrv.— Physical Properties 
of Metals.— Alloys.— The Thermal Treatment of Metals.— Fuel and Thermal Measurements. 
—Materials and Ftoducts of Metalluigical Processes.— Furnaces.— Means of Supplying Air 
Co Furnaces.— Thermo- Chemistry.— "[J^pical Metallurgical Processes.— The Micro-Structure 
of Metals and Alloys. — Economic Considerations. 

" No English text-book at all approaches this in the complbtenbss with 
which the most modem views on the subject are dealt with. Professor Austen'i 
volume will be invaluable, not only to tHe student, but also to those whose 
knowledge of the art is far advanced." — Chemical News, 



FouBTH Edition, Revised, Considerably Enlarged, and in part Re- written. 

Including the most recent Improvements in the Cyanide Process. 

With Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. 21s. 

THE HETALLUR6T OP GOLD. 

BY 

T. KIRKE ROSE, D.ScLond., Assoc.R.S.M., 

Chemist and Assayer qfthe Sayal MinL 

OBNBKAL CONTBNTS.— The Properties of Gold and its Alloys.— Ghemistrv of Oold.-* 
Mode of Occurrence and DiBtribution.- Placer Mining.— Shallow BepoBits.— Deep Placer 
Mining. — Quartz Crushing in the Stamp Battery.— Amalgamation. — Other Forms of 
Cmshmg and Amalgamating.— Concentration.-Stamp Battery Practice.— Chlorinatlon : 
The Preparation of Orei— The Vat Process.- The Barrel ProceBS.- Chlorinatlon Practice 
in Particular Mills.— The Cyanide Process.— Chemistry of the Process.- Pyritic Smelting. 
—The Refining and Parting of Gold Bullion— The Assay of Gold Ores.— The Assay of 
Bullion — Xoonomic Considerations.— Bibliography. 

** AooMPBBBXMsrnB PRACTICAL TBKATI8X ou ihis important subject"— 7%e Tinui. 

'*The veer ookflktc description of the cHLOBisATioir fbocbsb which has yet been pub- 
Hahed.**- JrMAsr Jonmal. 

** Adapted for all who are Interested in the Gold Mining Industry, being free from lech- 
nicaUtles as far as possible, but is more particularly of value to those engaged In the 
Industry.*'— Ccqic Timu. 
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4 OHARLES QRIFFIN di CO.'S PUBLICATIONS 

GBIFFIN'S METAIiLnBaiCAIi 8EBIES. 

Edited by SIR W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.R, F.R.S., D.CL. 
In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With lUustrationB. 



In Two Volumes, Each Complete in Itself and Sold Separately. 

THE METALLURGY OF LEAD AND SILVER. 

By H. F. COLLINS, AssocR.S.M., M.In8T.M.M. 

Pa.i*t I.— X^EJLD: 

A Complete and Exhaustive Treatise on the Manufacture of Lead, 
with Sections on Smelting and Desilverisation, and Chapters on the 
Assay and Analysis of the Materials involved. Price i6s. 

SVMMART OF CoMTENTS.— Sampling and AMaying Lead and SUver.— Propertlei and 
OomponndsofLead.— Lead Ores.— Lead Smelting. —BeverberatorlM.— Lead Smelting in 
HearthB.— The Boasting of Lead Ores.— Blast Furnace Smelting ; Prinoiplei, Practice, 
and Examples; Products.— Fine Dost, its Ck>mpo6ition, Collection and Treatment.— 
Costs and Losses, Purchase of Ores.— Treatment of Zinc, Lead Sulphides, DesUverlsatlon. 
Softening and Sefining.^The Pattinson Process.— The Farkes Process.— Cupellation and 
Seflning, Ac, Ac 

"A TBOROUOHLT SOUND and useful digest. May with kvsbt ooHViDinOB be 
leoommended."— Jftm'fi^ Journal, 



Pa.i*t II.— SHAVER. 

Comprising Details regarding the Sources and Treatment of Silver 
Ores, together with Descriptions of Plant, Machinery, and Processes of 
Manufacture, Refining of Bullion, Cost of Working, &c. Price 16s. 

SumcART OF Contents.— Properties of Silver and its Principal Compounds.— Silver 
Ores.— The Patio Process.— The Kazo, Fondon. KrOhnke, and Tina Processes.— The Pan 
Process.- Boast Amalgamation.— Treatment of Tailings and Concentration.— Retorting. 
Melting, and Assaying — Chloridising-Roastlng.- The AugUBtin, Glaudet, and Ziervogel 
Processes.— The Hypo-Solphite Leadoing Process.— JEtefining.— Matte Smelting.— Pyritle 
Smelting.— Matte Smelting in Beverberatories.— SUver-Copper Smelting and Aeilning.— 

INDBX. 

" The author has focussed A large amount of valuablk information into a 
convenient form. . . . The author has evidently considerable practical experience, 
and describes the various processes clearly and well. '^Mining Journal. 



MALLURGI(!AL''ifAGHiNER¥: 

The Application of Engineering to Metallurgloal Problemt. 

By HENRY CHARLES JENKINS, 

Wh.8c., Auoe.R.S M., Ai»oe.M.Itul.O.E. 
LONDON: CHARLES flRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRANft 
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QRIPFIN'S METAIiIiUBaiCAIi 8EBISS. 



Just Out. With Numerons IlluBtrationB. Large 8vo. 
Handflome Cloth. 258. net. 

THE METALLURGY OF STEEL. 

By F. W. HARBORD, Assoc.RS.M., F.LC., 

Consulting MetcUlurgist and Analytical Chemist to the Indian Oovemment, 
Royal Indian Engineering College j Coopers HiU. 

With 37 Plates, 280 lUastrationB in the Text, and nearly 100 Mioro- 

Sections of Steel, and a Section on 

THE MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF STEEL. 

By J. W. HALL, A.M.In8T.C.E. 

Abbidoed Contxnts.— The Plant, Machinery, Methods and Chemistry of the Bessemer 
and of tne Opeu Hearth Prooesses (Add and Basic ).— The Mecbanical Treatment of Steel 
oomprising Mill Practice, Plant and Machinery. — The Influence of Metalloids, Heat 
Trec^ent, Special Steels, Miorostractnre, Testing, and SpedflcationB. 

**A work which we venture to commend m an invaluable oompendinm of Information upon 
the metallurgy-or steel."— iroi» and Coal Trades' BevUw. 

The Engineer snys, at the conclusion of a review of this book :— " We cannot conclude without 
eamestlT recommending all who may be interested as makers or users of steel, which practically 
means the whole of the engineering profession, to make themselves acquainted with it as speedily 
as Dosslble, and this may be the more easily done ss the published price, considering the sise 
of the book, is extremely moderate." 



SsooND Edition, Revised. Price 168. 

THE METALLURGY OF IRON. 

By THOMAS TURNER. Assoc.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

Frofessor of Metallurgy in the Universiiy 0/ Birmingham, 

Ih Labos Syo, Hakdsohe Cloth, With Numerous Illustbationb 
(makt fbom Photographs). 



Gmeral Con^enM.— Early History of Iron.— Modem History of Iron.— The Age of SteeL 
— Ohlef Iron Ores.— Preparation of Iron Ores.— The Blast Furnace.— The Air used in the 
Blaat Fnmaoe.- Beactions of the Blast Furnace.— The Fuel used In the Blast Famace.— 
BlagB and Fuzes of Iron Smelting.— Propertiei of Oast Iron.— Foundry Practioe.— Wrought 
Iron.— Indirect Production of Wrought Iron.— The Puddling Process.- FurUier Treatinent 
of Wrought Iron. • Corrosion of Iron and Steel. 

" A MOST YAi^UABUE 8UMMART of knowledge relating to every method and stage 
in the manofiutnre of cast and wrought iron . . . rich in chemical details. . . . 
ExHAUsnvK and thobouoblt up-to-datb.''— .BuKetin of the American Iron 
and 8ted AssoeioHon, 

** This is A DKUOHTFUL BOOK, giving, as it does, reliable infonnation on a subject 
beoomijiig every day more elaborate.'' — CoUierv Guardian, 

"A thobouoblt usbful book, which brings the subject up to datb. Of 
obbat talub to those engaged in the iron industry." — Minmg Journal. 



\* For Professor Turner's Lectures on Iron- Founding ^ see page 68. 
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66 CHARLES GRIFFIN d, CO.'S PUBLIOATIONS. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ASSAYING: 

For the use of Students, Mine Managers, Assayers, do. 
By J. J. BERINGER, F.LC, F.C.S., 

Pablic Analyst for, and Lecturer to the Mining Association of, ComwaU. 

And C. BERINGER, F.C.S., 

Late Giief Assayer to the Rio Tinto Copper Company, London, 

With numerous Tables and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth* los. 6d. 

Ninth Edition. 

GsKKKAL CoNTBNTs. — Part I. — Introductory ; BiANiPOLATiON : Samplinc; 
Dryipg ; Calculation of Results— Laboratory-books and Reports. Mbthods : Dry Gravi- 
metric; Wet Gravimetric— Voltunetric As^ys: Titrometnc, Colorimetric, Gasometrio^ 
WeiffUng and Measuring-- Reagents— Formulae, Equations, &c.— Specific Gravity. 

Part II.— Mbtals : Detection and Assay of Silver, Gold, Platinum, Mercury, Copper, 
Leadi Thallium, Bismuth. Antimony, Iron, Nickel. Cobalt, Zinc, Cadmium, Tin, Tungsten, 
Titanium, Manganese, Chromium, sc. — "Jf-nr^Vis, Alkalies. 

Part III.— Non-Mbtals : Oxygen and Oxides ; The Halogens— Sulphur and Sul- 
phates—Arsenic, Phosphorus, Nitrogen— Silicon, Carbon, Bonm— Useful Tables. 

"A axALLY MKXxTosious WORK, that may be safely depended upon either for systematic 
instruction or for reference."— 'JVb/iwnr. 

"This work is (me of tbe best of its ldiid.'*—£fi£iu*er. 

Third Edition, Revised. Hcmdsome Cloth, With J^umerou8 
lUitstrations. 69, 

A TEXT-BOOK OF 

ELEMENTARY METALLURGY. 

Including the Author's Paaotigal Labobatobt Coubse. 

Bt a. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.I.C., F.O.S., 

Proftssor of Metallurgy in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Teehnioal OoUege. 
GENERAL CONTENTS.— Introduction.— Properties of the Metals.— CombnstioB. 
—Faels.— Refractory Materials. —Furnaces.— Occnrreace of the Metals in Nature.— 
Preparation of the Ore for the Smelter. — Metallurgical Processes.— Iron.— Steel. — 
Oq>per. —Lead. — Zinc and Tin. — Silver . — Gold. — Mercory. — Alloys. — Applications 
of Eleotricitt to MetaUnrgy.— Labobatort Coubse. 

" Just the kind of work for Students commumoimo the study of Metal- 
liiKy,or for Eroihbbbino Students.'* — Practical Engineer, 
"ixosuASSTUT got>up and wblii-abra9qbd."— CA^mico^ Trade Journal. 

In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Price 4b. 

TABLES FOR 

QUANTITATIYE METALLURGICAL ANALYSIS. 

FOR LABORATORY USE. 

ON THE PRINCIPLE OF "GROUP" SEPARATIONS. 
By J. JAMES MORGAN, F.G.S., M.S.O.I. 

'' The Author may be conoratulatbd on the way his work has been carried out**— 
Th€ EnginMr. 

"Will ooioffKHD IT8KLF highly in Laboratory Practice. Its clkabhbss and PBxoDioa 
mark the book oat as a highly uaefal one."— Minxng Journal. 

LONDOM: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAWL 
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ELECTRO-METALLURGY, ETC, 67 

Sboond Edition, Revised, Enlarged, aod in part Re-written. 

With Additional Sections on Modern Theories of Electrolysis 

Costs, &c. Price lOs. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY: 

Embracing the Application of Electrolysis to the Plating, Depositing, 
Smelting, and Refining of varioue Metals, and to the Repro- 
duction of Printing Sur&oes and Art- Work, &c. 

BY 

WALTER G. M<'MILLAN, F.LC, F.C.8., 

StertUvry to the InttitutUm of Electrical Enginsen; late Lecturer in MetaUurgy 
at Maton CdUge^ Birmingham. 

With numerous Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

" This excellent treatise, . . . one of the best and most ooicfletb 
manuals hitherto published on Electro-Metallurgy."— .ffZec^rioz^ Review, 

" This work will be a standard."— Jew^eZfcr. 

"Any metallurgical process which reduces the oosT of production 
must of necessity prove of great commercial importance. . . . We 
recommend this manual to all who are interested in the practical 
APPLICATION of electrolytic processes." — Nalurt. 



Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. In large 8vo. 
With Numerous Illustrations and Three Folding-Plates. 21s. neU 

ELECTRIC SMELTIM & REnnii[&: 

A Practical Manual of the Extraction and Treatment 

of Metals by Electrical Methods. 

Being the ** Elbkteo-Metalluboib " of Dr. W. BORCHERS. 

Translated from the Latest German Edition by WALTER G. M^'MILLAN, 

F.LC, F.O.S. 

CONTENTS. 

Pabt I. — Alkalies and Alkaline Earth Metals: Maffnesium^ 
Lithium, BerylUum, Sodium, Potassium, Calcium, Strontium, Barium, 
the Carbides of the Alkaline Earth Metals. 

Part II. —The Earth Metals: Aluminium, Cerium, Lanthanum, 
Didymium. 

Part IIL— The Heavy Metals : Copjper, Silver, Gold, Zinc and Cad- 
mium, Mercury, Tin, Lead, Bismuth, Antimony, Chromium, Molybdenum, 
Tungsten, Uranium, Manganese, Iron, Nickel, and Cobalt, the Platinum 
Group. 

* CoKPBXHBKSivs and authoritatiys ... not only rnu. of valuable dvfor- 
MATION, bat gives evidence of a thorough insight into the technical value and 
POSsnnLnns of all the methods di8CQfl8ed."^rA« Electrician. 

** Dr. BOROHBBS' WELL-KNOWN WORK . . . must OV NBOESSITV BE AOQUIBBD bv 

•fenr one interested in the subject. Excbllbntlt put into English with additional 
matter by Mr. M«Millan."— Jfatura. 
** Will be of great bervior to the practical man and the Student."— illeetrie 3m€Mng, 
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68 CBARLB8 ORIFFIN dfe CO,' 8 PUBLICATIONS. 

Just Out. In Large 4^o, Library Style, Beautifully IlluHrated with 20 
PlcUe9, many in Colours, and 94 Figures in the Text. £2, 28. net. 

PRECIOUS STONES: 

Thelp Propeptles, Ooouppenoes, and Uses. 

A Treatise for Dealers, Manufacturers, Jewellers, and for all 
Collectors and others interested in Gems. 

By Dr. MAX BAUER, 

Professor in the University of Marburg, 
Translated Br L. J. SPENCER, M.A. (Cantab.), F.G.S. 
General Contents.— General Properties of Gems: Their Natural Characters, 
Occurrence, Application^ and Uses.— Detailed Description of Particular Gems: The 
Diamond, Rubies, Sapphires ; Emeralds, Tourmalines, and Opals ; Felspars, Amphiboles, 
Malachite.— Non-mineral Gems: Amber, ^.— uptical Features, Transparency, l^ns- 
Incency, Opacity, Refraction and Dispersion, dec— Appendix : Pearls ; Coral. 

" '1 he plates are remarkable for their beauty, delicacy, and truthfulness. A glance at 
them alone it- a lesson on preciou.H htones, whilst the perusal of the work Itself should 
add a new interest to any casket of Jewels or cabinet of gems, or even to a Jewellers' 
window. "— ^ thetUBum. 
" The work is one to be recommended to every Jeweller."— rA« Jetoeller^ Circular. 



In Large Crown 8vo, With Numerous lUtutrcUions. 8s. 6d. 

The Art of tbe Goldsmith and Jofeller 

A Manual on the Manipulation of Gold and the Manu- 
facture of Personal Ornaments. 
By THOS. B. WIGLEY, 

Headmaster of the Jewellers and Sllyersmiths' Association Technical 
School, Birmingham. 

ABSISTBD BT 

J. H. STANSBIE, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.O., 

Lecturer at the Birmingham Municipal Technical School. 
General Contents.- Introduction.— The Ancient Goldfmith's Art.— Metallurgy of 
Gold.— Prices, Ac— Alloys. -Melting, Rolling, and Slitting Gold.— The workshop and 
Tools.— Wire Drawing. — Rings. — (hains and Insignia. —Antique Jewellery and its 
Revival.— Etruscan Work.— Precious Stones.— Cutting.- Polishing and Finishing.— 
Chasing, Embossing, and Repouss^ Work.— Colouring and I'inishing.— Enamelling.— 
Engraving.— Moulding and Casting Ornaments, «^c. — Fluxes. &c. — Recovery of the 
Precious Metals.— Refining and Assaying.— Gilding and Electro Deposition.— Hall- 
Marking.— Miscellaneous.— Appendix. 



Extra Crown Svo. With 48 lUustratians. Ss, Qd. net. 

LECTURES ON IRON-FOUNDING. 

By THOMAS TURNER, M.Sc, A.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

^Professor of Metallurgy in the University of Birmingham. 

Contents.- Varieties of Iron and Steel.— Application of Cast Iron.— History.— Pro- 
duction.— Iron Ores.— Composition.- The Blast Furnace.— Materials.— Reactions. — 
Grading Pig Iron. — Carbon. Silicon, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Manganese, Aluminium, 
Arsenic, Copper, and Titanium.— The Foundry.— General Arrangement.— Re-melting 
Cast Iron. — The Cupola. — Fuel Used. — Changes due to Re-melting. — Moulds and 
Moulding.— Foundry Ladles.— Pouring and Pouring Temperature.— Common Troubles.— 
Influence of Shape and Size on Strength of Castings.- Tests. 

**Ironfounders will find much information in the book."— /ron Trade Circular 
{RykmePty. 
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Griffln's Chemical and Techno logical Mlications. 

For Metcdlwrgy and Electro-MeUdlurgy^ see previous Section. 



Inoi^ranlc Chemistry, 

Quantitative Analysis, . 

Qualitative ,, 

Chemistry for Engineers, 
„ „ Manufacturers, 

Foods, Analysis of, . 

Poisons, Detection qf. 

Tables for Chemists and 
Manufacturers, 

Agrrieultural Chemistry, 

Dairy Chemistry, 

MUk 

Flesh Foods, 

Practical Sanitation, 

Sanitary Engrineering, 

Technical Mycology, 

Ferments, . 

Brewing, . 

Sewage Disposal, 

Trades' Waste, . 

Cements, 

Water Supply, . 

Road Making, . 

Gas Manufacture, 

Acetylene, . 

Fire Risks, 

Petroleum, 

(Handbook), 

Oils, Soaps, Candles, 

Lubrication and Lubri- 
cants, 

India Rubber, . 

Painters' Colours, Oils, ) 
and Varnishes, j 

Painters' Laboratory Guide, 

Painting and Decorating, 

Dyeing, . . . 

Dictionary of Dyes, | 

Textile Printing, 
Textile Fibres of Commerce, 
Dyeing and Cleaning, 
Bleaching and Calico- ) 



Profs. DuPBife and Hakb, 70 
Prop. Humboldt Sexton, 70 

70 
Blount and Bloxam, . 71 

71 
A. Wynter Blyth, . 72 

72 

79 



Prof. Oastell-Eyans, 

Prof. J. M. H. Munro, 76 

H. D. Richmond, 73 

E. F. Willoughby, . 73 
C. A. Mitchell, . 73 
Dr. G. Reid, 78 

F. Wood, ... 78 
Lafar and Salter, . 74 
C. Oppenheimer, . 74 
Dr. W. J. Sykes, . 76 
Santo Crimp, . 76 
W. Naylob, . 76 

G. R. Redgrave, . 76 

R. E. MiDDLETON, . 77 

Thos. Aitkbn, . . 79 
W. Atkinson Butterfibld, 77 
Leeds and Butterfield, 77 
Dr. Schwartz, . . 77 
Redwood and Holloway, 61 
Thomson and Redwood, 61 
Dr. Alder Wright, . 81 

32 

81 

80 

80 
80 

82 

82 
83 
83 
84 

84 



Archbutt and Deeley, 
Dr. Carl O. Weber,. 
G. H, Hurst, . 

f> >j • • 

W. J. Pbarce, . 
Knecht and Rawson, . 
Rawson, Gardner, and 

Laygook, . 
Seymour Rothwell, . 
W. I. Hannan, . 
G. H. Hurst, 

Geo. Duerr, 



Pr inting, 
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70 CHARLB8 GRIFFIN S OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Re-issued. Price 6$. net. 

A SHORT MANUAL OF 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

BY 

A. DUPR^, Ph.D.,*F.R.S., 

AND 

WILSON HAKE, Ph.D., F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Of the Westminstttr Hospital Medical School 

'* A wdl-written, dear and accurate Elementary Manual of Inozganic Chemutiy. . . 
We agree heartily with the system adopted by Dxs. Duprti and Hake Will makb XztbsI' 
MSMTAL Work tsbbly imtkrbstxng bbcausb XMTKLuniBLB."— kSaAmitf^ Rtvitw. 

" There ii no question that, given the pbrfdct grounding of the Stadent in his Sdenoe, 
the remainder comes afterwards to him in a manner much more simple and easily aoquiied. 
The woric is an kxamplb op thb advantagbs op tms Systematic Trbatmbnt of a 
Sdeace ovor the fragmentaiy style so generally followed. Bv a long way tub bht of tfa* 
small Manuals for Students.'*— i4iMi/r''. 



LABORATOBT HANDBOOKS BT A HUMBOLDT 8EZT0H, 

ProfeMor of Metallurgy in the Olasgow and West of Sootland Teohidoal OoUags. 



OUTLINES OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

FOR THB USB OF STUDENTS, 

With lUoBtrationB. Fottrth Edition. Crown 8yo, Cloth, St. 

" A OOKPACI LABORATOBT GuiDB for begixmeTB was wanted, and the want haa 
bom WMLL 8UPFLIXD. ... A good and useful book.*'~£an«et 



OUTLINES OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

FOR THB USB OF STUDBNTS. 

With Dliutntioiis. Foit&th Edition, Revised. Crown 8to, Cloth, 8i. 6dr 

•* The work of a thoroughly practical ohemisL"— Brttii* Medioal Jowmtd, 
** Compiled with great care, and will supply a tfant,"— «/buma^ cf MuaUiom. 



ELEMENTARY METALLURGY: 

Inolnding the Author's Praotical Laboratory Course. With ma^y 
nioBtrations. [See p. 66. 

Thikd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6a. 
" Just the kind of work for students commencing the study of metallnigy."— 
PtaetieallBninMter, 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRANG 
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0HSM18TRT AND TMOUNOLOQT. 71 

Sboond Edition, Thoroughly Revised. At Press. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 

A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK. 



BERTRAM BLOUNT, and A. G. BLOXAM, 

F-LO^ F.aS., Afl80C.IiiBt.0.E.. F.LO.. F.O.S., 

maoltliig Ohemlst to the Grown Acents for Oonaultlng Ofaemiit, Head of th« Ohemiifei 

the Oolonles. Department. GoldBmithB' Intt.. 

MewOroM. 

In Two Vols., Large 8vo. With Ulustratiozis. Sold Separately. 



**Tbe Mithon hAve guoo>Bsn> beyond all expectatlona, and bare prodttoed a work whiib 
■hoald gire f kuh rowBa to the Bnglneer and Manufacturer/'— 2Vke Timiu, 



CHEMISTRY OP ENGINEERING, BUILDING, AND 
METALLURGY. 

Qmeral Ca7i<«7ito.— INTBODaonON— CHemistry of the Chief Katertalt 
of Ck>iiBtmotlon— Sooroes of Energy— Chemistry of Steam-raising— Ohemls- 
try of Lubrication and Lubricants— Hetallnrgioal Processes nsod in the 
Winning and Manufacture of Metals. 

*'Pbaotical thbooghout . » . an ADMiaABU tixt-book, UMftil not only to Student^ 
but to BBGivnsBS and Mahaobbb of -wobzs In pbbtbhtibo -wabxb and XMPmoTiH« PBOGBasBi.''— 



" Bmirbbtlt pbaotigal.*— Olojgow HtraUU 

"A book worthy of Hi«H BAHK . . . Its merit Is great . . . treatment of the anUeot 
of «ABB0US ruBL particularly good. . . . Watbb qlb and the production clearly worked out. 
. . . Altogether a moat creditable production. Wb wabmlt bbcoxmbki) 11; and look forward 
with keen interest to the appearance of V oL IL '—Jownal of Oa» LigMng, 

THE CHEMISTRY OF MANUFACTURING 
PROCESSES. 

QeMTol CoTKento.— Sulphuric Add Manufacture— Alkali, ftc.— DestruetlTO 
DistiUatlon-Artlllclal Manure— Petroleum— Ume and Oement^Olay and 
COaas — Sugar and Starch — Brewing and DistiUlng— Oils, Beslns, and 
Vamishes— Soap and Candles — Textiles and Bleaching — Colouring 
Matters, Dyeing, and Printing — Paper and Pasteboard — Pigments and 
Paints — Leather, aiue, and Size — BzploslTes and Matches — Minor 
Manufactures. 

**0ertalnl7 a oood and uaBruL BOOfK, oonstitutlng a pbaotioal odidi for Btudonta \a 
affording a dear conception of the numerouB proceaaes aa a ithol^'' ^ChtmMt IVtHM 
JowrndL 

**We oonvidbbtlt RBooiaaND this Tolnme as a FBAonaai., and not oterloadad, 
cncT-BOOK, of GREAT YALXTB to Students.**— ITteiHrfMsr. 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN i CO. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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72 OBARLMS ORIFFIN S GO.'S PUBLICATIONS, 

JuBT Out. Fifth Edition, Thoroughly Revised, Greatly Enlarged and 
Be- written. With additional Tables, Plates, and Illustrations. 218. 

FOODSs 

THEIR COMPOSITION AND ANALYSIS. 

Bt a. WYNTER BLYTH, M.R.C.S., F.IC, F.O.S., 

Banister-at-Law, Pnbllo Analyst for the County of Devon, and 
Medical Officer of Health for St. Marylobone. 

And M. WYNTER BLYTH, B.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. 

OsiTERAL Contents. — History of Adulteration. — Lesislation. —Ap- 
paratus. — " Ash.''— Sugar. —Confectionery. — Honey. — Treacle. — Jams 
and Preserved Fruits.— Starches. — Wheaten-Flour. — Bread . — Oats. — 
Barley. — Rve. — Rice. — Maize. —Millet. — Potatoes. — Peas. — Lentils. — 
Beans. — Milk.— Cream. — Butter. — Oleo-Marffarine. — Cheese . — Lard. — 
Tea. — Coflfee. — Cocoa and Chocolate. — Alconol. — Brandy. — Bum. — 
Whisky. — Gin. — Arrack.— Liqueurs. — Absinthe. — Yeast. — Beer. — Wine. 
— Vinesar. — Lemon and Lime Juice. — Mustard.— Pepper.— Sweet and 
Bitter Almonds.— Annatto.— Olive Oil.— Water Analysts.— Appendix : 
Adulteration Acts, &c. 

"Simply DTOunNaABLs in the AnalyBt'a laboratory."— rA^ Laned. 

** A new edition of Mr. Wjrnter Blyth'a Standard work, simiCHBD with all thb xsounr 
DisooyniBa asd iiifbotxmxhib, will be accepted ai a boon."— CA«mica/ Nrnet. 



Thibd Edition. Li Large Svo, Cloth, with Tables and DluBtrationa. 
Price 21b. 

POISONSs 

THEIR EFFECTS AND DETECTION. 

By a. WYNTER BLYTH, M.R.C.S., F.I.O., P.O.S., 

Barrlfiter-at-Law, Public Analyst for the Connty of Deyon, and 
Medical Officer of Health for St. Marylebone. 

OBNERAL OONTENT8. 
I. — Historioal Litroduction. II. — Classification — Statisticfl — Conneotion 
between Toxio Action and Chemical Composition — Life Tests— General 
Method of Prooednre — The Spectroscope — Examination of Blood and Blood 
Stains. III.— Poisonous Gases. IV.— Acids and Alkalies. V.— More 
or less Volatile Poisonous Substances. VI.— Alkaloids and Poisonous 
7esetable Principles. VII.— Poisons derived from Living or Dead Animal 
SnMtanoes. VIlI.— The Oxalic Acid Group. IX.— Inorganic Poisons. 
Appmdix: Treatment, by Antidotes or otherwise, of Cases of Poisoning. 
*VUnd(mb(edlj vhi mom oomplkb woes oo Tozieology In oar langii«i(e.'~2^ .^nolyH torn 

'' As a raAonoAK «u»ii we know kg Bima work."— 2 k« Lamcet (0% tkt Tktrd EMtUmh 

MiniOM bate 
greatapartls 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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CHEMISTRY AND TSOHNOLOOT. 73 

With Numerous Tables, and 22 Illustrations. i6s. 

DAIRY CHEMISTRY 

FOB DAIBT MANAGERS, CHEMISTS, AND ANALYSTS 

A Practical Handbook for Dairy Chemists and others 

having Control of Dairies. 

By H. droop RICHMOND, F.C.S., 

CHBMIST TO THB AYLBSBURY DAIRY COMPANY. 

Contents.-^l. Introductory.— The Constituents of Milk. II. The Analysis o! 
Milk. III. Normal Milk : its Adulterations and Alterations, and their Detection. 
IV. The Chemical Control of the Dairy. V, Biological and Sanitary Matters. 
VI. Butter. VII. Other Milk Products. VIII. The Milk of Mammals other 
than the Cow. — Appendices. — ^Tables. — Index. 

"... In our opinion the book is the bbst contribution dm fhb subject that 
HAS VBT appbarso in the English language."— Zawrr/. 

Just Out. Fully Illustrated. With Photographs of Various Breeds 
of Cattle, &c. 6s. net. 

MILK: ITS PRODUCTION & USES. 

With Chapters on Dairy Farming, The Diseaaea of Cattie, and on the 

Hygiene and Controi of Supplies. 

By EDWARD F. WILLOUGHBY, 

M.D. (Lend.), D.P.H. (Lend, and Camb.), 

Inspector of Farms and General Scientific Adviser to Welford and Sons, Ltd. 

*' A good inveatmeut to those In the least interested in dairying. Excellently bonnd ; 

printed on good paper, and well illustrated, running to 269 pages, the purchaser gets at 

the price ofa novel a work which will stand good as a work of reference for some years 

to come."— AgrieuU. Gazette. 

*' We cordially recommend it to everyone who has anything at all to do with milk."— 
Dairy World. 

Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. los. 6d. 

FLESH FOODS: 

With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and Bacterio* 

logical Examination. 

A Praotioal Handbooft for Medical Men, Analysts^ Inspectors and others. 

By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A.(Oxon), 

FeUowof the Institute of Chemistry; Member of Council, Society of Public Aiudysts. 

With Numerovs Tables, Illustrations, and a Coloured Plate, 
Contents. — Structure and Chemical Composition of Muscular Fibre. — of 
Connective Tissue, and Blood.— The Flesh of Different Animals. — The Examina- 
tion of Flesh. — Methods of Examining Animal Fat. — ^The Preservation of Flesh. 
— Conoposition and Analysis of Sausages. — Proteids of Flesh.— Meat Extracts and 
Flesh Peptones.— The Cooking of Flesh.— Poisonous Flesh.— The Animal Para- 
sites of Flesh.— The Bacteriological Examination of Flesh.~The Extraction and 
Separation of Ptomaines. — Index. 

" A com p ila t ion which will be most usefiil for the class for whom it is intended."— ^iito m Mm. 
■*A book which NO ONB whose duties involTe considerations of food supply CAN AFFORD TO BS 
wrTHOUT.' —Mnnitcipat Journal. 
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74 CHARLSa GRIFFIN S OO.'S PUBLI0ATI0N8, 

In Large 8yo. HancUome Cloth. With namerons lUnstratioiis. 
Each Volume Complete in Its^, and Sold Sepaarately. 

TECHNICAL MYCOLOGY: 

THE UTILISATION OF MICBO-OBGANISMS IN THS 
ABTS AND MANUFACTUBES. 

A PnuHeal Handbook on f-ermmtatfon and Fermentatloo ProceBses for the Use of 

Brewers and DIett Iters, Analysts, Technical and Agricultural Chemists, 

and all Interested In the Industries dependent on Fermentation. 

By Dr. FRANZ LAFAR, 

Frofetior of Fennentation-PhTSiology and IBacteriology in the Technical 
High School. Vienna. 

With an Introduotion bv Dr. EMIL CHR. HANSEN, Principal of th» 

Carlsoerg Laboratory, Copenhagen. 

T&ANSLATBD BY CHARLES T. C. SALTER. 

Vol I.-SCHIZOMYCBnC FERMBNTATION. 158. 

Induding the Theory qf Fermentation^ the Principles qf Sterilizatum, and Pure 
Cuiture Processes. 

Vol II., PftPt I.-BUMYCBTIC FERMENTATION. 78. 6d. 

The Morpholoffyt Chemistry Physiology^ and Fermentative Processes ef the Bumyestss, 
ZygomyeeteSt and Saeeharomycetes. 

"The first work of the kind which can lay claim to completeneas in the treatment ct 
a faaeinating subject The plan ie admirable, the dasBificaaon simple, the style Is good, 
and the tendency of the whole yolnme is to convey snre information to the reader."— 



%* The publishers trust that before long they will be able to present English readers 
With the whole of the second TOlnme, arrangements having been concluded whereby, upon 
Its appearance in Germany, the English translation will be at once put in hand. This is now 
being done with Part I., which will be issued shortly, and which will be followed by the 
two nnsl parts. 

In Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Price 7b. 6d. net. 

FERMENTS 

& M^ D rr h: e: X xt AcrrxoM^s. 

A Text-book on the Chemistry and Phyaica of Fermentative Changes. 
By carl OPPENHEIMER, Ph.D., M.D., " 

or the Physiological Institute at Erlangen. 

Trakslated from thb Geumai? bt 
C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.LC, F.C.S. 
ABRiDasD Contents.— Introduction.— Definition.— Chemical Nature of Ferfuents.— 
Influence of External Factors.— Mode of Action.— Physiological Action.— Secretion.— 
Importance of Ferments to Vital Action.— Proteolytic Ferments.— Trypsin.— Bacteriolytic 
and Hmnolytic Ferments.— Vegetable Ferments.— Coagulating FermenU.—8aochariiyiDg 
Fermenta. — Diastases. — Polysaccharides. — Enzymes. — Ferments which deoompoae 
Oluoosides.— Hydrolytic Ferments.— Lactic Acid Fermentation.— Alcoholic Fexmenta- 
tton.— Biology of Alcoholic Fermentation.— Oxydases.— Oxidising Fermentation.— Bibli- 
ography . -Indbx. 

The present Tpanslatlon embodies Notes and Additions to the Work 
made by the Author subsequent to its Publication In Germany. 

" Buch a veritable mtUtvm in parvo has never vet appeared. The author has set himself 
the task of writing a work on Ferments that shoula embrace human erudition on the 
subject **—Bremert Journal. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND 
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0HBM18TBT AND TMOHNOLOGT. 75 

SsooND Edition, Reviaed. In Large 8yo. Handsome Cloth. 
With Plate and lUnstrations. Price 218. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

BREWING. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND PRACTICAL MEN. 

BY 

WALTER J. SYKES, M.D., D.P.H., F.LC, 

XD1TOB or "TBS AMALTST.'* 



ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS. 

L Physical PFineiples involved 
in Brewing Operations. 
Chemistry with special re- 
ference to the materials 
used in Brewing. 
IL The Microscope. 
Vegetable Biology. 



Fermentation. 

III. Water. 

Barley and Malting. 

Brewery Plant 

Brewing. 

Beer and its Diseases. 

Appendices. 

Index. 



** A Tolnine of Brewing Science, which has long heen awaited. . . . We eoosider It one 
of 9HB VOBV ooMPLBTB in ooHTiBfs and MOTBL IB ABBAXOBMBBT that faas yet been imbUihed. 
. . . Will command a large sale."— 2^ J3retoer«' Joitmal. 

"The appearance of a work sach aa this lervee to remind na of the BBOBMOVBtT bapib 
ASTABOBB made in oar knowledM of the Scientific Prinoiplee onderlTlng the Brewing Prooenei. 
... St. Sylcee' work will ondonbtedly be of the obbatbst assistabob, not merely to Brewen. 
bat to all Ohemiats and Biologists interested in the problems which the Fermentation indnsferles 
present.''— Th« Analfisi. 

" The publication of Db. Stkis' mabtbblt tbiatisb on the art of Brewing is quite an evaBt 
In the Brewing World. . . . Deserves oar warmest praise. ... A better guide than Dr. 
Sykes could hardly be found."— <7<^uii<y Brmoen' Oamtte. 



In Large Svo. Handsome Cloth. 

AGRICULTURAL GHEMSTRT AND ANALYSIS: 

A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS 

BY 

J, M. H. MUNRO, D.Sc, F.LC, F.O.B., 

Professor of Chemistry, Downton College of Agriculture. 

[In Pr^partUion, 
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76 CHARLES GRIFFIN Jt 00:8 PUBLICATIONS. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

With TableB, lUnstrations in the Text, and 37 Lithographic Plates. Medinm 

8vo. Handsome Cloth. 308. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS: 

A Onide to the ConstFaetion of Works for the Prevention of the 
Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries. 

By W. SANTO CRIMP, M.Inst.CK, F.G.S.. 

Late As8istant*£iigineer, London County CoundL 



PART L— Introductory. PART II.~Sewage Disposal Works in 
Operation— Their Construction, Maintenance, and Cost. 

%* nrom the fact of the Author's having, for some years, had diarse of the Main 
Diainage Works of the Northern Section of the Metropolis, the chapter on London will be 
found to contain many important details which would not omerwise nave been available. 

"All persons interested in Sanitary Sdenoe owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Crimp. . . . 
Hii woik will be especially useful to Sanitary Authoritics and their advisen . . • 
■minniTLV psactical and useful."— ^M(f#t 

"PlrobaUy the most complbtb and bbst trsatisb on the suMect which has appeared 
in our language. . . Will prove of the greatest use to aU wno have the problem of 
Sewage Elsposal to hot.^^Edinburgk MeeOcal Journal. 



BeatUiftdly IllustrcUedt toWi Numerous PlcUes, DiagraJM^ and 
Figures in the Text, £U, net, 

TRADES' WASTE: 

ITS TREATMENT AND UTHiISATION. 
A Handbook for Borough Enirlneers, Surveyors, Architects, and Analysts. 

By W. NAYLOR, F.O.S., A.M. Inst. C.E., 

Chief Inspector of Rivers, BIbble Joint Committee. 

CONTXITTS.— I. Introduction.— 11. Chemical EDglneering.— III.— Wool De-greasing 
and Grease Becovery.—IY. Textile IndtiBtries; Calico Bleaching and Dyeing.— Y. Dyeing 
and Calioo-Printing.— YI. Tanning and Fellmongery.— YII. Brewery and Distillery 
Wast©.— Yin. Paper Mill Refuse.- IX. General Trades' Waste.— Indrx. 

"There is probably no person In England to-day better fitted to deal rationally with 
snob a aiah\oot."—Brtti»h Sanitarian. 

** The work is thoroughly praotioal, and will serve as a handbook in the future for ttiose 
who have to encounter the problems disonssed.**— CKemtcat Trade Journal. 



At Press. Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Re- Written. 

CALCAREOUS CEMENTS: 

THEIR NATURE. PREPARATION, AND U8E8. 

Vrfl^la aonta« tatmmxMjmafMm vajpoxs. C«iata«xa« V«fli^taa^ 

By gilbert R. REDGRAVE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 

Assistant Beoretary for Technology, Board of Education, South KensLogton. 

** Ihtaluablb to the Student, Arohlteot, and Engineer. **~ih*</d<»^ Nemi. 

** Will be Qsafnl to all Interested in the kasuvaotubs, usb, and Tsamro of Osmsnts.**— 

LONDON: CHARLES ORIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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CHEMISTRY AND TBOHNOLOQY, 



With Four Folding Plates and Numerous Illustrations. Large 8yo. 
88. 6d. net. 

WJLrrESR SXJF^F^iiY: 

A Practical Treatise on the Selection of Sources and the Distribution of Water. 
By REGINALD K. MIDDLETON, M.In8T.C.Em M.In8T.Miboh.E., F.ai. 

Abridqbd Contents.— iDtrodactory.—Ilequiremento as to Quality.— Bequirements 
u to Quantity.— Storage Reaervoin.— Purification.— Service Beaervoin.— The Flow 
of Water through Pipes. — Distributing Systems. — Pumplug Machines. — Special 
Seqairexnents. 

"As a companion for the student, and a constant reference for the technical man, we 
anticijpate it will take an important position on the bookshelf."— Practical Engineer. 



Third Edition, Revised. Fully Illustrated. lu Two Volumes. 
VoLuiHB I.— Just Out. Price 78. 6cl. net. 
«f II.— Ready Shortly. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF 

OJLS ULAJUfXJFILC'rXJTtE t 

A Hand-Book on the Production^ Punfloation, and Testing of lliuminating 
Gaa, and the Assay of the Bye-Products of Gas Manufacture. 

By W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.I.C, F.O.S., 

Formerly Head Chemist. Gaa Worka, JBeckton, London. B. 
'* The BB8T WORK of its kind which we have ever had the pleasure of re- 
viewing." — Journal of Gas Lighting, 



With Diagrams and Illustrations. 58. net. 

JLCESmriLiESNrES: 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ITS GENERATION AND 0SE. 
By F. H. LEEDS, F.I.O., F.C.S., 

M ember of the Society of Public Analysts and of the Acetylene Association; 

And W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A, F.LC, F.C.S. 

Consulting Chemist, Author of " The Chemistry of Gas Mannfacture." 
" Brimful of information."— CA«m. Trade Journal. 

** We can thoroughly recommend the book to the manufacturer as a reliable work 
of reference, to the user as supplying valuable hints on apparatus and methods 
procedure, and to the student as a safe and certain gmdo."— Acetylene. 



J(7ST Out. Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Price 168. net. 

FIRE AND EXPLOSION RI8K8 

A Handbook of the Detection, Inuestlgatlon, and Preoentlon of Fires and Explosions 

By Dr. VON SCHWAKTZ. 

Translated from the Revised German Bdition 

By C. T. C. SALTER. 

Abbridokd Gknkral Contents.— Fires and Explosiuns of a 6enei*al Character — 
Dangers arising from Sources of Light and Heat— Dangerous Gases.— Bisks Attending 
Special Industries. — Materials Employed. — Agricultural Products. — Fats, Oils, and 
Basins.— Mineral Oils and Tar.— Alcohol, <&c.— Metals, Oxides, Acids, <ftc.— Lightning - 
Ignition Appliances, Fireworks. 

"The work affords a wealth of information on the chemistry of fire and kindred 



topics."— Fir6 and Water. 
** A complete and useful 
OU amd Colourman's Journal. 



complete and useful survey of a subject of wide interest and vital importance."- 
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78 0EARLM8 ORIFFIN Jb OO.'S PUBLIOATIONS. 

Eleventh Edition, Revised. Price 6t. 

PRACTICAL SANITATION: 

A hand-book for sanitary inspectors and others 

INTERESTED IN SANITATION. 
By GEORGE REID, M.D., D.P.H., 

FslUw, Mtm, CouMcU, and Exa$mtur^ SatUiarr InsHtuU cf Gr§ai BrUmimt 
tmd MuUcai Ojffktr to ih» SiaffortUktn ComUy Commcil 

Tmftb an BppenMi on Sanitaria Xaw* 
By HERBERT MAN LEY, M.A., M.B., D.P.H^ 

MtdktU Offiur ofHtaUkfcr ih» Countf Borough of fVosi Brommick. 

General Contents.— Introduction — Water Supply: Drinldnfl; Water, 
Pollution of Water— Ventilation and Warming — Principles of Sewage 
Removal — Details of Drainage ; Refuse Removal and Disposal — Sanitary 
and Insanitary Work and Apdliances — Details of Plumbers^ Work — House 
Construction — Infection and Disinfection — Food, Inspection of ; Charae- 
leristics of Good Meat ; Meat, Milk, Fish, &c., unfit for Human Food- 
Appendix : Sanitary Law ; Model Bye-Laws, &c 

"Dr. Reid*s very useful Manual . . . abounds in psactical detail." 
'-^British Medical Journal, 

*' A VERY USEFUL HANDBOOK, with a very useful Appendix. We recommend 
it not only to Sanitary Inspectors, but to Householders and all interested 
in Sanitary matters." — Sanitatr Record, 



COMPANION VOLUME TO REID'8 SANITATION. 

In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 

Sanitary Engineering: 

A Projotioat McLfiual of Town Drainage and Sewage and Refuse DiepoaaU 

For Sanitary AiithortUM, Inglneors, Inepee tors, Arohltaota^ 
Oenti'aotorSi aiul Students. 

FRANCIS WOOD, A.M.Inst.CE., F.G.S., 

Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Fulham ; late Borough Engineer, Bacup, Lanes. 



GENERAL CONTENTS. 
Introduction.— Hydfanlics.— Velocity of Water in Pipes.— Earth Pressures and Retaining 
Walls.— Powers.^-House Drainage. - Land Drainage. — Sewers. — Separate System. — Sewage 
Pumping. — Sewer Ventilation.— Drainage Areas.— Sewers, Manholes, &c. — ^Trade Refuse.— 
Sewage Disposal Works.— Bactbriolysis.— Sludge Disposal.— Construction and Qeanaiag 
of Sewers.— Refiise Disposal.— Chimneys aikd Foundations. 

■'"ne Totame bristles with iaformatlon which wUl b« srreedily read by those in need of assistance. The 

book is eoe that onirht to be ou the bookshelres of BVSRy PRACTICAL B»GiKKEK.'''-SaHikiry JturtutL 

- A VBRITABLB POCKBT COUPBNDIUIC of Sanitary Enfirineering. ... A work which may, la 

■nny respects, be ooosiderod as complbtb . . . coumbndably cautious . . . iktbrbstwc 

, , . SiJGGBSUVKr—Ptiblic Health BnziMter. 
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0HBM18TRT AND TECHNOLOGY. 79 

Vol. I. Now Ready. In Half moROCCO, 248. net. 

In Two Volumts^ each compUtt in itself, 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL TABLES 

FOR THE USE OF ANALYSTS, PHYSICISTS, CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS AND SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTS. 

Volume I. — Chemical Engineering, Physical Chemistry. \Ju8t OvJL 
Volume II. — Chemical Physics, Pore and Analytical Chemistry. 

By JOHN CASTELL-EVANS, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Superintendent of the Chemical Laboratories, and Lecturer on Inorganic Chemistry and 
Metallurgy at the Finsbury Technical College. 

The Tables may almost claim to be exhaustive^ and embody and collate all the most 
recent data established by experimentalists at home and abroad. The volumes will be 
found invaluable to all engaged in research and experimental investigation in Chemistry and 
Physics. 

The Work comfMrehends as far as possible all rulss and tablbs required by the 
Analyst, Brewer, Distiller, Add- and Alkali-Manu&cturer, &c., &c ; and also the prin- 
cipal dau in Thkrmo-Chbmistrv, Electro-Cmrmistry, and the various branches of 
CksMiCAL Physics. Every possible care has been taken to ensure perfect accuracy, and 
to include the results of the most recent investigations. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth, Beautijully Ultuirated, With 
Plates and Figures in the Text, 21«. 

Road Making and Maintenance: 

A FBACTICAL TBEATISE FO B EN GINEBBS, 
SIJBVEYOBSy AND OTHEBS. 

With an Historical Sketch 07 Ancient and Modern Practiob. 

By THOS. AITKEN, Assoc. M. Inst. O.E., 

Member of the Association of Municipal and County Enfftneen ; Member of the Sanitery 
Inst ; Sorveyor to the County OoonoU of Fife. Cupar Dlvialon. 

WITH NUMEROUS PLATES, DIAGRAMS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Contents. — Historical Sketch. — Resistance of Traction. — Laying ont 
New Roads. — Earthworks, Drainage, and Retaining Walls. — Road 
Materials, or Metal. — Quarrying. — Stone Breaking and Hanlac^e. — Road- 
Rolling and Scarifying. — The Construction of New, and the l&intenanoe 
of existing Roads. — Carriage Ways and Foot Ways. 

"The Literary style is xzcBUBKT. . . . A coMPasHiiisiVB and bxouuht Modem Book, an 
w-TO-DATB work. . . . Should be on the reference shelf of every Municipal and County 
Bnfdueer or Surveyor in the United Klnirdom, and of every Colonial Bnglneer."— TA« Swrvtycr. 
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8o CHARLES ORIFFIN <fc CO:S PUBLIC A TIONS, 



Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 

Painters' 
Colours, Oils, & Varnishes: 

A PRACTICAI. MAmXAI.. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Chemical Industry : Lecturer on the Technology of Painten* 
Colours, Oils, and Varnishes, the Municipal Technical School, Manchester. 

General Contents.— Introductory— The Composition, Manufacture, 
Assay, and Analysis of Pigments, White, Red, Yellow and Orange, Green, 
Blue, Brown, and Black— Lakes — Colour and Paint Machinery— Paint Vehicles 
(Oils, Turpentine, &c., &c.)— Driers— Varnishes. 

** A THOROUCHLV PRACTICAL book, ... the ONLY English work that satislactorilT 
treats of the manufacture of oils, colours, and pigments." — Chemicai Tradtif ycurnal. 

*^ For Mr. Hurst's Garment Dyeing and Cleaning, see p. 84. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Illustrations. 5s. 

THE PAINTER'S LABORATORY GUIDE. 

A Student's Handbook of Paints, Colours, and Varnishes. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., M.S.C.I. 

Abstract ok Contbnts. — Preparation of Pigment Colours. — Chemical Principles 
Involved. — Oils and Varnishes. — Properties of Oils and Vainishes. — Tests and Experiments. 
— Plants, Methods, and Machinery of the Paint and Varnish Manufactures. 
This Work has been desi^nedbv the Author for the Laboratory of the Technical School, and 

of the Paint and Colour Workt, and for all interested or engaged in these industries. 



SscoND Edition, Revised. In Crown 8vo. extra. With Numerous Illuatra- 
tionB and Plates (some in Colours), Including Original Designs. 128. 6d. 

Painting and Decorating: 

A Complete Practical Manual for House 

Painters and Decorators, 

By WALTER JOHN PEaRCE, 

LaOTUBKB AT THB MAVOBISTBR TBCmriCAL BOHOOL FOR HODSK-PAIirTlKO AND DBCX>RATIHO. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 
Introduction — Workshop and Stores—Plant and Appliances— Brashes and 
Tools— Materials : Pi^ents, Driers, Painters' Oils— Wall Hanp^gs— Paper 
Hanging— Colour Mixm^—Distempering-— Plain Painting — Staining— Varnish 
and V amishing — Imitative Painting — Graining — Marbling — Giloing — Sign- 
Writing and Lettering— Decoration : General Principles — Decoration in Dis- 
temper—Painted Decoration— Relievo Decoration — Colour— Measuring and 
Estimating — Coach-Painting — Ship-Painting. 

'* A THOROUGHLY USEFUL BOOK . . . OOOD, SOUN D, PRAOTIGAL INVOB- 

XATION in a clear and concise form."— P/um^fr and Decoratcr. 

*< A THOROUGHLT OOOD AND RELIABLE TEXT-BOOK. . . . So FULL and 

COMPLETE that it would be difficult to imagine how anything further could be 
added about tiie Psinter^s cndV^—BuUderi Journal. 
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CHBMISTRT AND TBCHNOLOQT. 8i 

In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 4 Plates and Several 
Illustrations. i6s. net. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF INDIA RUBBER. 

A Treatise on the Nature of India Rubber, its Cliemieal and 

Physical Examination, and the Determination and 

Valuation of India Rubber Substitutes. 

Ino/uding the Outlines of a Theory on Vulcanisation. 

By carl otto WEBER, Ph.D. 

" Replete with scientific and also with technical interest. . . . The section on physical 
properties is a complete risumi of erery thing known on the subject." — IfuOa-riMtrjourHaL 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Plates and Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF INK. 

A Handbook of the Production and Properties of Printing, Writing, 
and Copying Inks. 

By C. a. MITCHELL, M.A., F.I.C, and T. C. HEPWORTH. 

General Contents.— Historical.— Inks and their Manufacture.— WrltinfiT Inks.— 
Carbon and Carbonaceous Inks. — Tannin Materials for Ink.— Nature of Inks, — Manufacture 
of Iron Gall Ink. — Logwood, Vanadium, and Aniline Black Inks. — Coloured Inks. — 
Examination of Writing Inks. — FpintlnfiT Inks. — Early Methods of Manufacture.— 
Manufacture of Varnish Inks. — Preparation and Incorporation of the Pigment — Coloured 
Printing Inks.— Copying Inks. MarklnfiT Inks.— Natural VegeUble Inks.— Safety Inks 
and Papers. — Sympathetic Inks. — Ink Powders and Tablets. — Appendices. — Patent 
Specifications, &c. 

Second Edition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 800 pages 
and 154 Illustrations. 25s. net. 

OILS, FATS. BUHERS & WAXES: 

THEIR PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES, AND MANUFACTURE THERE- 
FROM OF CANDLES, SOAPS, AND OTHER PRODUCTS. 

BY 

C. R. ALDER WRIGHT, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

Late Lecturer on Chemistry, St. Marv's Hospital Medical School ; Examiner in "Soap" 
to the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

Thoroughly Revised, Enlarged, and in Part Rewritten 

By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C. 

" WiU be found absolutely indispensable. "—7!lltf,^iM/>rx^ 
"Will rank u tbe Standakd Engusk AirrHOKiTV on Oils and Fats for many 
fears to came."— /ndustrUs and Iron. 
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& OBARLEB QBIFFIN S OO.'S PUBLI0ATI0N8. 

THE TE XTILE IND USTRIES. 

In Two Large Volumes, 920 pp., with a Supplementary Volume^ 
containing Specimens of Dyed Fabrics, 45«. 

A MANUAL OF DYEING: 

fOR THE USE OF PRACTICAL DYERS, MANUFACTURERS, STUDENTS, 
AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE ART OF DYEING. 

BY 

B. KNECHT, Ph.D., F.LC, CHR. RAWSON, FXC, F.C.&, 

BMd of tiM OhMDlctxy and Djdiif Department of Late Head of the CbemMry end Djeliif DefpartaMBt 
«lM flMhidoal lehoel, Manefaeeter: Bdltor of "The of the Teohnleal OdUem, Biadfoid : Member of 
iMiaalof thefloeletjofDyenandOoloiixleti;" Omneil of the Boeletj of Dyws and Oriooxlflit 

And RICHARD LOEWENTHAL, PIlD. 

Qknsbal Contsnts.— Chemical Technology of the Textile Fabrioa— 
Water — Washing and Bleaching — Acids, Alkalies, Mordants — Natural 
Oolonring Matters — Artificial Organic Colouring Matters— Mineral Coloim 
«— Machinery used in Dyeing— Tinctorial Properties of Colouring Matters- 
Analysis and Valuation of Materials used in Dyeing, ^., &c. 

** The xoCT YixuABLs uid ussrnL wobx on Drying that haa yet appeared in ihe EngUah 
langnace . . . Ukely to be ths Stahdabd wobk of Bbfbsbbicb for yean to ooine."<— 
fmUU Mtrcmrf. 

** Thia anthoiitattve and exhanstiTe work . . . the Moer ooxPLsn we have yet seen 
.OD ttie eabjeotb'*— TVatf^ Mtmmfaeiwtr. 

" The MOST BXHAuanvx and ookputb wobk on the subject extant"— TlurtOe Riccrd/tr. 



Ocmpanion Volume to Knecht ds Rawson^s " Dyeing, " In La/rge 8vo» 
Handsome doth. Library Style, 16s, net, 

JL mcrrioM^JLit^ir of* 

DYES, MORDANTS, & OTHER COMPOUNDS 

USED IN DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING. 

With FormulcB, Properties, and AppUeatlons of the various substaness dssortbed, 

and concise directions for their Gommerelal Valuation, 

and for the Detection of Adulterants. 

By CHRISTOPHER RAWSON, F.I.O., P.C.S., 

Oonsnlting Chemlat to the Behar Indigo Planters' Anociatlon : Co- Author of ** A Manual 

of Dyeing ;" 

WALTER M. GARDNER, F.O.S., 

Head of the Department of OhemUtry and Dyeing, Bradford Municipal Technical College ; 
Editor of the " Joum. Soc Dyen and ColooristB ; " 

Akd W. F. LAYOOCK, Ph.D., F.C.S., 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist 
** Tuii to the book aa one may on any lubjeot, or any lubetanee in eonneotion with the 
trade, and a referenoe is sure to be found The authors hare apparently left nothing out 
Conaidering the ImmenBe amount of information, the book is a cheap one, and we trust it 
will be widely appreciated."— 2Vx«/< Merettrp. 
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THK TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 83 

Large 8vo. Profusely Illustrated with Plates and Figures in the Text. 

168. net. 

THE SPINNING AND TWISTING OF LONG 
VEGETABLE FIBRES 

(FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, TOW, & RAMIE). 

A Practical Manual of the most Modern Methods as applied to the Hackling, Carding, 
Preparing, Spinning, and Twisting of the Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce. 

By HERBERT R. CARTER, Belfast and Lille. 
Obneral Contests.— Long VeMtable Fibres of Commerce.— Rise and Growth of 
the Spinning Industry.— Baw Fibre Markets.— Purchasing Raw Material.— Storing and 
Frellminary Operations.— Hackling.— Sorting.— Preparing.— Tow Carding and Mi£iu:.— 
Tow Combing.— Gill Spinning.— The Roving Frame.— Dry and Demi-sec Spinning.— wet 
Spinning.— Spinning Waste.— Yam Reeling.— Manufacture of Threads, Twines, and 
Cords.— Rope Makug.— The Mechanical Department.— Modem Mill ConstracUon.— 
Steam and water Power.— Power Transmission. 



In Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth, with Numerow lUustrations. 9a. net. 

TEXTILE FIBRES OF COMMERCE. 

A HANDBOOK OF 

The Oootirrence, Distribution, Preparation, and Industrial 

Uses of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 

Products used in Spinning and Weaving. 

By WILLIAM L HANNAN, 

Leotorer on Botany at f be Ashton Mnnidpal Technical School, Lecturer on Cotton 
Spinning at the Chorley Science and Art School, fta 

With Numerous Photo Engravings from Nature. 

**Ubxvul Intobkatiok. . . . AoiQBABLS ILLUSTRATIONS. . . . The iuformatloD 
ii not easily attainable, and in its present oonTenient form will be yaln»ble.'*~7VxM<< 



In Large 8vo, with Illustrations and Printed Patterns. Price 21a 

TEXTILE PRINTING: 

A PBAOTICAI. MAirnAIi. 
Including the ProcesseB Used in the Printing of 

COTTON, WOOLLEN, SILK, and HALF- 

SILK FABEICS. 

By C. F. SETMOUR ROTHWELL, F.C.S., 

Mem. Soc. of ChenUeal Jndustria; laU Lecturer at the MwtiHpai Ttehnioal Jkheol^ 
Mcmehuter, 

General Contents. — Introdnction. — The Machinery IJaed in Textile 
Printing.— Thickeners and Mordants.— The Printinsof Cotton Goods.— The 
Steam Style— Colours Produced Directly on the Fibre.— Dyed Styles.— 
Padding Style.— Resist and Discharge Styles.— The Printing of Compound 
Colourinsn, &c. — The Printing of Woollen Goods.— The Printing of SUk 
Gtoods.— Practical Recipes for Printing.— Useful Tables.— Patterns. 

** Bt rAs THB BBST and MOST PRACnoAL BOOK ou TBXTna PBumio wUoh haa yet been 
brought ont, and will long remain the standard work on the sabjeet It is easentlaUy 
praetfoal in chikraoter.**— 2%r(t7« Meretuy. 

" Thb most FKAonoAL MAiTUAL of TBXTiLB pBiHTDro which has jct appeared. We hSYe 
no hesitation in recommending W'^The Textile Manufacturer. 
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84 CHARLES ORIFFIN ds OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 128. 6d. 

BLEACHING & CALICO-PRINTING. 

A Short Manual for Students and 
Practical Men. 

By GEORGE DUERR, 

Director of the Bleaching, Dyeing, and Printing Department at the Accrington and Bacup 
Teclmical Schools : Chemist and Coloorist at the Irwell Print workB. 

Assisted by WILLIAM TURNBULL 

(of Tumball h Stockdale. Limited). 

With Illtutrations and upwards of One Hundred Dyed and Printed Patterns 
designed specially to show various Stages of the Processes described. 

GENERAL CONTENTS.— Cotton, Composition- of; BLBACHnra, New 
Processes ; PRiNTiNa, Hand-Block ; Flat-Press Work ; Machine Printing— 
Mordants— Styles or Calico-Printino : The Dyed or Madder Style, Resist 
Padded Strle, Discharge and Extract Style, Cmromed or Raised Colours, 
Insoluble Colours, &c. — Thickeners — Natural Organic Colouring Matters 
—Tannin Matters — Oils, Soaps, Solvents — Organic Acids — Salts — Mineral 
Colours — Coal Tar Colours— Dyeing— Water, Softening of —Theory of Colours 
—Weights and Measures, &c. 

** When a bia.dt wat ont of a difficulty \m wanted. It Is iv books likb this that It Is foond."— 
TtBBtiU Btoorder. 

"Mr. Dubbb's WOKK will he found MOST USBFUL. . , . The Information giren Is of obba* 
TALDB. . . . The Recipes are THOBOUOHLT PBAcnoAL,"— Te«Bt<I« JlfawH/teetKrer. 



Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With Numerous 
Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

GARMENT 

DYEING AND CLEANING. 

A Praetical Book for Praetieal Men. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

General Contents.— Technology of the Textile Fibres— Garment Cleaning 
—Dyeing of Textile Fabrics — Bleaching — Finishing of Dyed and Cleaned Fabrics- 
Scouring and Dyeing of Skin Rugs and Mats — Cleaning and Dyeing of Feathers — 
Glove Cleaning and Dyeing — Straw Bleaching and Dyeing— <2lossary of Drugs 
and Chemicals — Useful Tables. 

" An UP-TO-DATB hand book has long been wanted, and Mr. Hurst has done nothiag 
more complete than this. An important work, the more so that several of the branches <n 
the cnit here treated upon are almost entirely without English Manuals for the guidance 
of workers. The price Inings it within the reach of tSL^—Dyer and CaUco-PrlnUr, 

" Mr. Hurst's wonc drcidbdly fills a want . . . ought to be in the hands of 
■vnv GARMENT DYBK and cleaner in the Kingdom"— TVjrifZr Mercury. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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INTRODUCTORY 8GIEN0E SERIES. 85 

" Boyi OOULD HOT HAVB A MORS ALLURING INTRODUOTIOR tO BCientlflO ponoltl 

than theM charming-looking volumes." — Letter to the Publishen from the Head* 
matter of one of our great PudHc Schools. 

Handsome Cloth, Ta. 6d. Gilt, for Presentation, 8s. 6d. 

OPEll-lUH STUDIES % BOTH])?: 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 

IN THEIR HOMES. 

By R, LLOYD PRAEQER, B.A., M.R.LA. 

Ulnstrated by Drawings ft»om Nature by S. Rosamond Praeger, 
and Photographs by R. Welch. 

Gbnxbal Contents. — A Daisy-Starred Pasture— Under the Hawthorns 
—By the Kiver — Along the Shingle — A Fragrcmt Hedgerow— A Connemara 
Bog— Where the Samphire srows — A Flowery Meadow— Among the Com 
(a Study in Weeds) — ia the Home of the Alpines — A City Rubbish-Heap— 
Glossary. 

*' A FRESH AND smciTLATnTQ book . . . should take a high plaoe . . . The 
ninstrations are drawn with much skill."— ^Atf Timu. 

" Beautifullt ILLUSTRATED. . . . One of the MOST AOOURATE as wall as 
IHTERBSTINO books of the kind we have wva"—AthencBum. 

"Sedolent with the scent of woodland and meadow."— TA^ Standard. 



With 12 Full-Page llluatrationa from Photographs. Cloth. 
Second Edition^ Revised, da, 6d, 

am-m STUDIES I]l GEOItOGY: 

An Introduction to Geology Out-of-doors. 

By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S., M.R.I.A., 

Professor of Oeology in the Boyal GoUege of Science for Ireland, 
and Examiner in the University of London. 

General Contents.— The Materials of the Earth— A Mountain Hollow 
— Down the Vallev — Along the Shore — Across the Plains — Dead Volcanoes 
—A Granite Highland— The Annals of the Earth— The Surrey Hills— Th« 
Folds of the Mountains. 

'*The FAsODfATiiro 'Opbh-Aib Studzks* of PaoF. Ools give the snbjeot a glow or 
AviMATiON . . . cannot fail to arouse keen interest in geology J"— Otologleai Mofftuiiu, 

'' A CHAHMnro BOOK, beantifnlly illustrated." -^(Amamm. 



Beautifully Illustrated. With a Frontlapieoe in Colours, euid Numerous 
Specially Drawn Plates by Charles Whymper. 7s. 6d. 

OPEH-AItl STUDIES 111 BIKD-ItipE: 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 

By CHARLES DIXON. 
The Spacious Air.— The Open Fields and Downs.— In the Hedgerows.— On 
Open Heath and Moor.— On the Mountains. — ^Amongst the Evergreens.— 
Copse and Woodland.— By Stream and PooL— The Sandy Wastes and Mud- 
flats.— Sea^laved Rocks.— Birds of the Cities.- Index. 

'Enriched with excellent illustrations. A welcome addition to all libraries."— ^m/- 
mintter Rtviem. 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANb 
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86 0HARLE8 QRIFFIN A CO:S PUBL10ATI0N8. 

Twenty-first Annual Issue. Handsome oloth, 78, 6d. 
(To Subscribers, 6s.). 

THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 

OP TMB 

SCIENTIFIC AND LEARNED SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

OOMPIUBD FROM OFFICIAL BOUBOBB. 

(hmprising {together with other OfficiaJ Information) LISTS of Me 
PAPERS read during the Seaaion 1908-1904 before all the LEADING 
SOCIETIES throughout the Kingdom engaged in the following Oepart- 
menta of Reaearoh /— 

1 1. Sdence Generally : i>., Societies occupy- 
ing themselves with several Branches of 
Saence, or with Sdence and literature 

fft. IbthMnaatics and Physics. 

1 3. Chemistry and Fhott^Kraphy. 

1 4. Geolocy, Geography, and Mineralogy. 

1 5. Biology, indudinig Microscopy and An- 

thropology. 



9 6. Economic Sdence and Statistics. 

i 7. Mechanical Sdence, Engineering, and 

Architecture. 
i 8. Naval and Militaiy Saenoe. 
i 9. Agriculture and Horticultnra. 
9 xo. Law. 
i XX. Literature. 



9x4. Mbdicinr. 



4xa. Psychology. 
5x3. ' 



, Archaeology. 



"Fills a very real want." — Engineering, 

" Indispensable to any one who may wish to keep himself 
abreast of the scientific work of the day." — Edinburgh Medical 
/bumal. 



** The Ybar-Book of Socibtibs is a Record which ought to be of the greatest use far 
th» progress of Sdence." — £g»rf PiayMr, F,R,a., K.C.B,, M,P,, PashPruitUtti pfihg 
BriiiAAsspciaiton, 



" It goes ahnost without saying that a Handbook of tUs subject win be in time 
of the most generally useful works fa * ..«-..—. 

^TnSsR Societies are now well re 

..jsed Societies of Great Britam am 

Bncydopsedia Biitannsca,** vol. xxii.) 



one of the most gene rally usef ul works fo r the library or the desk."— TA^ Tsmes. 

"British Societies aie now weU renreamted In the *Year^Book of the Sdentific and 
Leaned Societies of Gieat Britam and Ireland. "MArt. "Societies'* in New Edition of 



Copies of the First Issue, giving an Account of the Histoiyi 
Organization, and Conditions of Membership of the vaiions 
Societies, and forming the groundwork of the Series, may still be 
had, price 7/6. Also Copies of the Issues following. 



The YKAR-BOOK OF SOCIHTIKS fofms a complete index to THB gCIBNTIFIC WORK of the 

lessionaT^ea^ntE^anou^l^epartments. It is used as a Handbook in all our great 
SciSNTiPic CsNTRss, MusBUMS, and LiBRARiBS throughout the Kingdom, and has become 
an IWD1SFRN8ABLE BOOK OF RHFERENCK to every One engaged in Sdentific Work. 

READY IN OCTOBER EACH YEAR. 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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THIS BOOK IS BUH ON THE LAST DATE 
STAMPED BELOW 


AN INITIAL FINE OF 25 CENTS 

WILL BE ASSESSED FOR FAILURE TO RETURN 
THIS BOOK ON THE DATE DUE. THE PENALTY 
WILL INCREASE TO SO CENTS ON THE FOURTH 
DAY AND TO $1,00 ON THE SEVENTH DAY 
OVERDUE. 
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